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CHAPTER ONE 


Introduction 
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Listen to the reed, how it tells its tales; 
Bemoaning its bitter exile, it wails: 
Ever since I was torn from the reed beds, 
My cries tear men's and women’s hearts to shreds.! 


MANY READERS FAMILIAR with Persian literature will recognize 
these verses from the Mathnavi-yi ma navi (The Mathnavi of 
Intrinsic Meaning) by Mawlavi (1207-73), often known as Jalal 
al-Din Rumi and since the late twentieth century the best-selling 
poet in the United States? Sometimes dubbed "the Quran in 
Persian,” his 27,000-couplet encyclopedia of Sufism opens with one 
of the most stunning images in Persian poetry. The verses relate the 
reed's anguish in being separated from its reed bed. They work meta- 
phorically on several levels. Through the act of lamenting, the reed 
is personified and thus stands for the poet, who—like the reed—was 
torn from his native region of Balkh and forced by the Mongol inva- 
sions to flee some 3,000 km/2,000 miles westward to Konya.’ The 
reed's song, then, is the poem. And by analogy, the reed, which is 
also the material for the pen (qalam), becomes not just the spoken 
but also the written word of the poet. Rumi here alludes as well to 
the duality of the Qur'an, first an oral revelation, but soon and more 
often seen as a written codex. 

But why, readers may ask, did I choose to begin a book on the 
visual arts in medieval Persia by analyzing the complex metaphors 
of a poem? First, the reference is a tribute to Ehsan Yarshater, the 
renowned scholar honored in the series of lectures from which 
this book derives,^ for he was one of the first scholars to raise the 
connection between Persian poetry and the visual arts produced in 
the region. In a paper delivered to the IV International Congress of 
Iranian Art and Archeology in New York more than half a century 
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Figure 1.1 Silver-gilt dish with relief decoration showing a banquet in 
Sasanian style. Diameter 19.7 cm. London, British Museum. 


This dish, probably made in Tabaristan in the seventh or eighth century 
before the advent of Islam there, continues a type known from Sasanian 
times, showing a ruler banqueting at a wine feast (bazm). 


ago in 1960, he analyzed such common themes as abstraction, sen- 
suality, and harmony.? Prof. Yarshater raised an important topic, 
and the connection between the visual and the verbal arts is one of 
increasing interest to historians of medieval art, whether working on 
Europe, Byzantium, or the Islamic lands. 

Prof. Yarshater's groundbreaking essay drew from the classical 
period of Persian poetry, ranging from works by Rudaki (858-c. 941) 
to those by Jami (1414-92), and thus his time frame—the tenth 
century to the turn of the sixteenth—is basically the same as the one 
covered in this book. Like Prof. Yarshater, I chose to begin with the 
period of Samanid rule, when Persia regained its political autonomy 
and its cultural identity.? In artistic terms, this is the time when one 
can draw a break in the visual arts from Sasanian or post-Sasanian 
styles (Figure 1.1) to a new "Islamic" style, one of whose characteris- 
tics is writing in Arabic script (Figure r.2).? The relationship between 
the verbal and the visual and the kinds of puns that run through both 
are themes that are central to this book. 

I end with the rise of Safavid rule in the early sixteenth century. 
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Figure 1.2 Small silver dish with harpy and inscription around the rim. 
Diameter 14.2 cm. Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 

This small silver dish, attributed to Gurgan in the second quarter of the 
eleventh century, illustrates the use of writing in Arabic script that became 
a hallmark of the new “Islamic” style. 


The turn of the sixteenth century was a major watershed not only 
in the history of Iran but also in world history, as the crossing of the 
Atlantic and the rounding of Africa dramatically shifted the global 
situation, ushering in the so-called pre-modern era characterized in 
the Islamic lands by the establishment of “gunpowder” empires.!° 
The Shi‘ite Safavids in Iran, sandwiched between the Sunni Mughals 
and Ottomans, were emblematic of this period in which the pre- 
eminence of Iranian ideas was challenged by rival powers to the east 
and west. Within Persia, this change in global geography is reflected 
in the shift of capital and economic focus to the city of Isfahan, set in 
the middle of the plateau and within striking distance of the Persian 
Gulf, a response in part to the increased role of maritime trade with 
Europe and beyond." This period also marks a time by which Persia 
had developed a tradition of looking back at itself, particularly 
through the arts, as shown in Chapter 6. 

This book then covers what is often called Persian art in “middle 
Islamic period.” !* And, like Prof. Yarshater, I take Persia to mean the 
lands where Persian was the main language of culture, thus including 
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Figure 1.3 Map of the greater Iranian lands showing the sites mentioned in this 
book, with modern political boundaries indicated in red. 
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parts of what is now territory from Afghanistan and Central Asia on 
the east to Iraq, Turkey, and Azerbaijan on the west (Figure 1.3). 

To trace the artistic changes in Persian art in this middle period, I 
have chosen to focus on five individual works of art: 1) a slip-covered 
earthenware bowl made in the eastern Iranian lands in the late 
tenth century; 2) an inlaid bronze rosewater sprinkler, attributable 
to Herat c. 1200; 3) the tomb erected in honor of the Ilkhanid sultan 
Uljaytu at Sultaniyya between 1305 and 1320; 4) a painting from 
an illustrated manuscript of three poems by Khwaju Kirmani made 
for the Jalayirid sultan Ahmad at Baghdad in 798/1396; and 5) the 
matched pair of carpets made for the shrine at Ardabil in Azerbaijan 
in 946/15 39-40. 

My choices are far from random. These five works of art exemplify 
the main artistic media produced in Persia at this time: ceramics, 
metalware, architecture, painting, and textiles.'!’ This is not to 
underrate the importance of other media such as glass, ivory, or rock 
crystal, each of which could bear its own study. Rather it is simply 
an acknowledgment of the hierarchy of use and the constrictions of 
time and space of both lectures and printed form. 

I chose these five objects, furthermore, for their chronological 
and geographic spread. The first two (the earthenware bowl and the 
bronze rosewater sprinkler) exemplify artistic production in eastern 
Iran in pre-Mongol times when that region underwent a major eco- 
nomic and cultural florescence. The latter three objects (the tomb, 
the illustrated manuscript, and the pair of carpets) show the shift to 
northwestern Iran and Iraq following the Mongol invasions in the 
thirteenth century when that region gained ascendancy and where, 
as the historian Bert Fragner has argued, the Ilkhanids “reinvented 
Iran."^ 

Along with these geographic and temporal divisions, the five 
objects also represent a shift in patronage and consumption. The first 
two from eastern Iran in the pre-Mongol period exemplify the type 
of wares made en masse for the well-to-do and learned classes. The 
latter three were made for specific rulers at court. 

The five are not newly discovered objects. On the contrary, they 
are all well known and well published, often because they represent 
the finest of their type, whether the largest, the best made, the best 
designed, or the best preserved. I chose them therefore for their 
typological value. In each case, I begin with a description of the 
object, starting with its material and technique, and then move to a 
broader discussion of the type in order to set the object in its wider 
context, a context that extends from the time of production up to 
the present. 

Such a focus on placing the work of art in context relates in turn 
to the opening verses from the Mathnavi. As with Mawlavi's reed, 
so too these works of art can often seem deracinated when displayed 
in museum cases. Museums have traditionally been dedicated to 
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displaying works of art as objects of admiration. The Louvre, which 
opened in 1793, is often considered the first encyclopedic public 
museum, and in the words of Peter Brooks, the critic and professor of 
comparative literature, it “realized a kind of Kantian ideal for art as 
the object of disinterested contemplation.” 15 

The battle over the role of the museum as the locus where art 
is stripped from its original context and shown in a new setting is 
still with us in the twenty-first century.!° Some museums today 
are trying to overcome this limitation and better approximate or 
evoke the way the work of art was experienced, whether physically 
or historically. In the 1990s, for example, when the curators at the 
Victoria and Albert museum (V&A) decided to redo the display of 
Islamic art, they made their Ardabil carpet the centerpiece of the 
new Jameel Gallery of Islamic Art, which opened in July 2006. To 
do so, they took the carpet off the wall and put it on the floor (6.3) 
so that viewers would encounter it physically in the way that it had 
originally been designed to be seen. 

Many museums group objects by chronology to provide a sense of 
historical setting. In May 2009, when the David Collection opened 
its splendid new installation of Islamic art in an adjacent neo- 
classical row house facing Rosenborg Castle Gardens in the center of 
Copenhagen, the objects were displayed in small rooms arranged by 
dynasty, with text panels describing the historical context and touch 
screens with displays of coins to provide a dated context for events 
that occurred while the objects were being made.'!* The rosewater 
sprinkler discussed in Chapter 3, for example, is displayed there as 
part of a large case holding works in stone, metal, and wood made in 
eastern Iran, Afghanistan, and northern India between the tenth and 
twelfth centuries during the period of rule there by the Ghaznavids, 
Ghurids, and Saljuqs (Figure 1.4). 

Buildings, too, can be placed in a setting. Thus, the ongoing exca- 
vations around the tomb of Uljaytu considered in Chapter 4 have not 
only cleared the crypt and ground around the building to expose parts 
of the surrounding walls (4.12) but have also uncovered numerous 
fragments of ceramics that formed part of the original setting. Such 
information is important in setting an individual building into its 
wider context, whether simply architectural, as the tomb was part 
of a multi-part pious foundation, or more broadly social, helping us 
to understand the services provided there and the links to the com- 
munity. A fuller publication of the excavation should provide more 
information about the local urban planning and environment. 

Nevertheless, few consider these works of art as functional 
objects that were meant to be used in everyday life, both tangibly 
and metaphorically or symbolically. In other words, scholars often 
do not look to elucidate the “social life of things” or their "cultural 
biographies," phrases coined by anthropologists, or, to use the terms 
preferred by archeologists, the objects’ "life-histories."!? Here, I look 
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Figure 1.4 View of the Ghurid gallery in the David Collection, Copenhagen. 


In the last few decades the David Collection, a private museum in Copenhagen, has 
amassed a first-rate collection of objects from the eastern Islamic lands. 


at these works of art not just as "signals from the past,"?? but also as 
objects that have continued to have resonance up to and including 
the present day. 

As a teacher, I have also set out to make this work accessible to 
both students and interested readers. The notes and bibliography 
provide extensive references, but I am also interested in showing 
how close looking, like close reading, can elicit information and how 
we can use that information to help reconstruct the past. 

In many ways, then, the objects discussed here—both portable 
and architectural—are comparable metaphorically to Mawlavi's 
reed, telling tales about their longing for their home. In this book, 
therefore, I try to resituate the works of art in the time of their crea- 
tion and afterwards up to the present. My broader purpose is to use 
art to help us see and understand history and the changing nature of 
local society in Persia over the course of six centuries as well as its 
enduring impact today. Along the way, I hope to elucidate a recur- 
rent theme in Iranian art: the increasingly complex roles of writing 
and images, and the evolving interaction between the two. 
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Notes 


I. 


nu 


IO. 


These two couplets alone show some of the headaches involved 
in translating Persian poetry. The website of the Mevlevi order at 
www.dar-al-masnavi.org/reedsong.html gives twenty variant transla- 
tions of the opening twenty lines arranged chronologically from 1772 
to the present. The translation here is by R. A. Nicholson, cited on 
Richard Frye's website on classics in Persia: http://richardfrye.org/files/ 
Classics in Persia.pdf 


. There is a vast literature on Mawlavi. One of the most comprehen- 


sive in setting the poet in his historical and social context and the 
appreciation of his work up to today is the recent study by Lewis, 
2000. He cites Alexandra Marks's article in the Christian Science 
Monitor of November 25, 1997 as the source for the information 
about Mawlavi as the best-selling poet in America. Since 2010, there 
has even been a journal devoted to studying Mawlavi, the Mawlana 
Rumi Review. 


. Hence his many epithets: Balkhi from his native region; Rumi from 


Rum, the sultanate of Rum to which he moved; and Mawlana/Mawlavi, 
our master, from his disciples. 

This book began as a series of talks delivered at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies in London in January 2011 as the Biennial Yarshater 
Lectures in Persian Art. I thank Doris Behrens-Abouseif for so kindly 
inviting me to deliver them and for the warm hospitality that I received 
there. 


. Yarshater, 1967; he also published a fuller version separately in 1962. 


See, for example, the various essays in the section on visual rhetoric 
in Sears and Thomas, 2002, 36-87 and the comments on Byzantine art 
in Maguire and Maguire, 2007, especially 24-8 on ekphrasis. Like this 
book, these essays cover a range of media, from textiles to stone and 
ceramics. 


. Yarshater, 1960. Prof. Yarshater has since maintained a keen interest in 


both poetry and art, as is clear from the many articles on these subjects 
in the Encyclopaedia Iranica, his lifelong work. These include not only 
the biographies of many artists, such as Behzad and ‘Abd al-Samad, but 
also more unexpected titles such as "Egypt, vi. Artistic relations with 
Persia in the Islamic period." 

See also the comments by Yarshater, 1998, 75 on the new culture, 
grounded in the Persian language and traditions that arose in Khurasan, 
Seistan, and Transoxiana under the Samanids by the tenth century, 
and the Persianate culture that flourished in the succeeding centuries, 
following the model proposed by Hodgson (Hodgson, 1974). 


. The topic of Iranian cultural identity in pre-Islamic times was the 


subject of the 2nd Biennial Ehsan Yarshater lectures on Iranian art and 
archeology, given by Prudence Harper (Harper, 2006). The dish in the 
British Museum bears a Pahlavi inscription with the name Anushzad, 
but its iconography shows that it is a later copy of a Sasanian one; see 
the comparison in Ward, 1993, nos 29 and 30. For the bowl in LACMA, 
see the entry on the museum's website at http://collectionsonline. 
lacma.org/mwebcgi/mweb.exe?request-record;jid-35 113;type-ror. For 
the role of writing see Bloom, 2012. 

The term coined by Hodgson, r974, has become common (see, 
for example, the recent book by Streusand, 2010, entitled Islamic 
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Gunpowder Empires, and Part II, "The Gunpowder Empires" in Morgan 
and Reid, 2010), but is not without problem: it suggests the main 
feature of the period was warfare. 

For one of these global networks, Portugal, see most recently Levenson, 
2007. 

Another term used by Hodgson, 1974, that has become canonical. 

The original presentation was limited to four lectures, and I was forced 
to omit the arts of the book. I did so reluctantly but felt that they had 
been covered in previous lectures in the series, notably those given in 
2004 by Adel Adamova on the evolution of Persian painting (published 
in 2008) and those given in 2009 by Sheila Canby on manuscript illu- 
mination in Safavid Iran. But the arts of the book are such an important 
subject in Iranian art that I have added a chapter for the publication. 
Fragner, 2006. 

Brooks, 2009, 32. 

McClellan, 2008, summarizes some of the arguments. 

Crill and Stanley, 2006. 

For a review of this wonderful new exhibition, see Blair and Bloom, 
2009. 

The first phrase was the title of a groundbreaking collection of essays on 
commodities in cultural perspective; see Appadurai, 1986. The second 
was used by his colleague and fellow anthropologist Igor Kopytoff, who 
wrote another pioneering essay in the same volume. The third occurs in 
Gosden and Marshall, 1999. 

This was the term used by the director of the British Museum, Neil 
MacGregor, 2010, in his Introduction. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Art of Writing: 
A Bowl from Samarqand 


OUR INVESTIGATION OF the arts made in Persia during the middle 
period, the integration of text and images on these witty objects, 
and their continuing impact to the present begins with this deep 
bowl (Figure 2.1) acquired by the Freer Gallery of Art in Washington, 
DC in 1957 from the New York dealer Khalil Rabenou.! The vessel 


Figure 2.1 Interior of an earthenware bowl with slip-painted decoration 
under a transparent glaze. Diameter 39.3 cm. Washington, DC, Freer 
Gallery of Art. 


This bowl is one of the largest and finest examples of the slipwares made in 
eastern Iran and Transoxiana in the tenth century when the region was 
under the dominion of the Samanid dynasty. 
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Figure 2.2 The profile of the earthenware bowl shown in Figure 2.1. 
Washington, DC, Freer Gallery of Art. 


exemplifies the finest of its type of slip-painted wares, characterized 
in a recent survey as "some of the most impressive ceramics ever 
made in the Islamic world, and among the great ceramics of the 
world."? A profile view (Figure 2.2) of the large bowl (diameter 39.3 
cm/15% in; height 11.2 cm/4% in) displays its low foot, flaring sides, 
and straight rim. 

Multiple cracks visible on the surface show that the bowl has 
been pieced together from fragments. Such fragmentary condition is 
typical of Islamic ceramics. Since Muslims do not bury the dead with 
vessels for the afterlife, there are no tomb-groups of pottery and asso- 
ciated objects of the type that have elucidated the history of material 
production in China, Egypt, and elsewhere. Rather, most ceramics 
in the Islamic lands were discarded when broken and found only by 
accident or excavation.? Despite the bowl's fragmentary condition, 
inspection by the conservators at the Freer Gallery suggests that 
the breaks are obvious and that all of the fragments belong to the 
vessel.^ Furthermore, thermoluminescence (TL) testing on a sample 
from the footring recorded on October 17, 1973 showed that the bowl 
was fired between 770 and r,360 years earlier, thus confirming the 
medieval dating of the object. 

It took several steps to produce this large and fine object. We can 
try to reconstruct the process by examining the bowl and compar- 
ing its materials and techniques to those still used in the region 
and others documented from technical examination of comparable 
pieces. The potter began with a lump of pinkish/buff-colored clay, 
presumably from nearby natural deposits, which was refined to 
remove the coarser particles.ó Clay is heavy to transport, and potter- 
ies often developed near the clay beds." The potter raised the bowl on 
a wheel, likely driven by kicking the base, the type of kickwheel still 
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used in Iran in modern times.* He then set the bowl aside to dry, pos- 
sibly in a separate drying room, until it was leather hard and ready 
for turning. To do this, he set the bowl upside down on the wheel on 
top of a chuck with a flattish top to support the inside bottom of the 
bowl. Turning the bowl, he used a sharp blade to thin the walls and 
shape the base and foot.’ 

The next step in production was the addition of the colored deco- 
ration. First, the bowl was coated with a fine white slip of diluted 
clay, sometimes but not in this case, made whiter with tin.!? After 
the white slip was almost dry, the potter decorated the bowl with 
two colors of slip, one red, probably from iron oxide, and the other 
brownish black from manganese.!! The slips were made of the same 
base clay as the bowl, with the addition of the colorant, to allow for 
parallel shrinkage to body and glaze during firing. 

The decoration was then sealed under a transparent glaze made 
of lead-frit before the bowl was fired in a kiln, probably at a low 
temperature of 850-950?C. The lead acted as flux so that the glaze 
would melt at a lower temperature than the same clay of the body. 
The bowl was probably fired "green," that is, it was fired only once. 

Several points emerge from this reconstruction of the bowl's 
production. First, there were many steps involved in the work, 
and each required control of several variables by a practiced hand. 
Furthermore, it seems that a team of skilled artisans was involved 
in production. At the top there may have been an owner/manager, 
possibly the throwing potter. Under him would have been special- 
ists with a wide range of skills including clay preparation, throwing 
and turning, painted decoration, glazing, and firing. Such teamwork 
would speed up production, as bowls and vessels of the same shape 
could be decorated and glazed in different ways (splashwares, 
slipwares, etc.). 

To judge from signatures on later ceramics, the labor was divided 
into two broad categories: making the vessel and decorating it. Later 
luster potters like Abu Zayd claimed that they did both and used two 
different verbs to designate the different tasks.'? The fact that he had 
to claim responsibility for both activities may indicate that this was 
unusual and might reflect the monopoly on luster production exer- 
cised by a few families of potters working at Kashan.?? Slipwares, in 
contrast, were made in great quantity at various sites. 

Furthermore, to judge from the range of subjects and quality of the 
decoration of the Freer bowl, there may also have been a hierarchy of 
painters, say a master painter for the interior and an assistant for the 
exterior. The painters also worked in several different ways, painting 
freehand some decoration such as the plants on the exterior as well 
as the rim and the contour panels on the interior, painting in reserve 
the plant in the middle, and copying other parts such as the sophis- 
ticated calligraphy from a design worked out in advance on paper by 
a trained calligrapher. 
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Figure 2.3 The well of the earthenware bowl shown in Figure 2.1. 
Washington, DC, Freer Gallery of Art. 


As with most comparable pieces of its type, the decoration on the 
Freer bowl is concentrated on the interior. It divides the surface into 
three zones—the well, the sides, and the rim. The well (Figure 2.3) 
is filled with an abstracted plant, which grows from a single stem, 
branches out into five trilobed leaves, and encircles a six-petalled 
rosette. Not only is the design in the well the most complex of the 
three, but it is also done in a different and more elaborate tech- 
nique. The painter began by painting the outlines of the design in 
red, adding thin strokes or pairs of strokes to suggest veins and to 
demarcate the lobes and twists. He painted most of the design in 
reserve, using thick applications of the blackish slip for the ground 
against which the white plant is silhouetted and of the red slip for 
the ground of the central petals, which are likewise decorated with 
pairs of red strokes to indicate the stamen's filaments and small 
dots to indicate its anthers. The plant provides an axis for viewing 
the interior decoration, as its stem must surely be seen as growing 
from the ground, thereby centering the text running around the 
walls. 

The painter then decorated the interior walls of the bowl with a 
wide band of Arabic script painted in brownish black (Figure 2.4). He 
used a knife or stick to scratch out thin lines in the middle of the 
floral motif or letters such as the final ha’ or medial sad or kaf. Two 
decorative elements break the inscription into parts. Functioning 
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Figure 2.4 The rim of the earthenware bowl shown in Figure 2.1. 
Washington, DC, Freer Gallery of Art. 


like punctuation, they are a tacit indication of the difficulty in 
reading the text, as is the finger-like sepal to the right of the stem 
that points down to the opening text like a finger on a page. 

The first decorative element is a small floral motif with three 
lobes positioned about 4 o'clock. It opens the shorter text containing 
the phrase: 


Blessings to its owner. 


The second decorative element is a teardrop set at ro o'clock. It 
marks the opening of the longer text containing a hadith or Tradition 
of the Prophet: 


dha pital ye blà ai JU 
It is said that he who is content with [his own] opinion runs into 
danger.!^ 


The Arabic text ringing the walls reads clockwise. As though to 
emphasize both the naturalism of the plant and the importance of 
the text around it, four of the five trilobed leaves in the central plant 
curl in a clockwise direction and have sepals whose tapering ends 
similarly point in a clockwise direction. Like the long, finger-like 
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sepal, they animate, even anthropomorphize the plant. The one 
exception to this pattern is the leaf to the bottom left of the stalk: 
its trilobed petals curl counterclockwise, and it lacks a sepal. It pro- 
vides the counterpoint, interrupting the spinning design and framing 
the stalk. The painter here was no amateur: he is both playful in 
merging vegetal and human attributes and sophisticated in balancing 
direction, mass, and color. 

In painting the calligraphy, the artist was copying a design that 
a sophisticated calligrapher had worked out in advance, probably 
on paper.!? To make the inscription fill the available space, the cal- 
ligrapher extended the connectors between letters or the bodies of 
horizontal letters such as sad, dal, and kaf (Arabic: mashq, Persian 
kashida; literally, extension].!é He also carefully pointed the text, 
adding two dots above the tooth of ta’ in istaghna and two dots 
below the ya'in bi-ra yi[hi]), both words that might cause confusion 
in reading. But the painter himself was no calligrapher, for he seems 
to have omitted the final ha’ indicating the possessive pronoun. 
The text was likely designed by a calligrapher, but executed by a 
master painter/potter. 

As with most writing in Arabic script, the weight of the letters in 
the inscription on the Freer bowl is concentrated near the base line, 
leaving a relatively empty space in the upper zone. So to fill these 
voids, the painter decorated the spaces between the upper parts of 
the letters with seven contour panels of varying sizes and irregular 
dimensions. Outlined in red, each panel is decorated with alternat- 
ing red and black four-petalled rosettes set against a ground stippled 
with black dots. The design seems to have been painted freehand 
directly on the vessel walls without planning, as the strict alterna- 
tion of red and black rosettes breaks down in the two adjacent red 
ones over the kaf in baraka at 5 o'clock. 

The rim, painted with alternating black and red scallops, is the 
simplest of the three zones on the interior of the Freer bowl.!? It is 
also the most carelessly done. The painter seems to have begun with 
a black scallop just above 9 o'clock. He painted freehand, and when 
he had finished circumscribing the bowl, he had to end with a black 
scallop, thereby interrupting the regular alternation of black and red. 
The rim was also the last of the three zones to be painted, as the 
painter had to skip a space about 12 o'clock in order to avoid painting 
over the descending bowl of the final nun in min. 

The exterior of the Freer bowl (2.2) is much simpler, and on most 
comparable pieces, the exterior was left plain.? The design on the 
Freer bowl comprises brownish black leafy fronds that divide the 
surface into eight compartments, each filled with a red waterweed. 
A thin black line at the rim covers any imperfections and knits 
together the decoration on the interior and exterior. The painting 
on the exterior, loosely painted freehand, is probably the work of an 
assistant.?? 
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Provenance 


Like most ceramics produced in the Islamic lands, the bowl in the 
Freer Gallery is neither signed nor dated, but it can be localized to 
the eastern Iranian lands during the period of Samanid rule in the 
tenth century by comparing it to wares excavated at several sites 
in the region?! The two main ones are Afrasiyab, the old part of 
Samarqand in the Zarafshan Valley of modern Uzbekistan, exca- 
vated by the Russians beginning in the late nineteenth century, and 
Nishapur in the province of Khurasan in eastern Iran, excavated first 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the 1930s. These two sites 
provide a wealth of comparable material and documentation about 
the provenance of the Freer bowl. 

Afrasiyab was the larger site.? Covering 219 hectares (more than 
500 acres], the archeological site is roughly triangular, bounded on 
the east by an irrigation canal and on the west by a deep ravine, 
which once functioned as a moat. In the northern part rises the 
citadel (90x90 m/2954x295!4 ft], with a ramp along its eastern 
facade (Figure 2.5). Inside, the ruined site appears as a hilly wasteland 
with several depressions sunk over what were once town squares 


Figure 2.5 View looking north toward the citadel at Afrasiyab. 


The citadel at Afrasiyab (old Samarqand) occupied the northern side of a vast site 
that has been excavated for well over a century, as shown by the excavation trench 
on the left. 
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and reservoirs. Occupied since the first millennium sce, by the 
tenth century cE the site included an inhabited area surrounded by 
walls with four gates. The citadel on the north had two gates and 
contained the ruler’s palace and the prison. An ancient aqueduct 
with three main branches lined with lead ensured an adequate water 
supply. 

Trade and craft suburbs developed in the south and west sectors, 
including a potters’ quarter extending along the city’s principal 
canal. One of the most important districts in the city, it occupied 
more than 1 hectare (2.5 acres) and had streets paved with schist 
brought from the nearby hill known as Chupan-Ata. The quarter 
was the center for the production of glazed wares. Excavations have 
uncovered some fifteen ceramicists’ households, each with a central 
courtyard surrounded by three or four rooms, including a kitchen, 
reception hall, and bath. Shops for selling wares opened onto the 
street. 

The excavations also uncovered several kilns used to produce 
glazed wares. Each had a central firing chamber room (interior 
diameter 90-180 cm/36-72 in), with a low platform. The walls of 
the domed structure were pierced with rows of holes. Tapered clay 
batons or kiln rods some 60-70 cm/24-27'4 in inserted into the holes 
provided support for the wares, which could be set directly on the 
kiln rods, stacked on tripods (sipdya), or placed in clay cases known 
as saggars to protect the objects from the direct heat of the fire.” 

Loading the kiln was a skilled job, as the heat had to flow uni- 
formly over the objects and care had to be taken to prevent collapse 
during firing, thereby ruining most of the contents. The output 
was tremendous. Photographs taken in the early twentieth century 
by the excavator M. V. Stoliarov show the storeroom packed with 
shelves of recovered vessels stacked to the ceiling.?^ In 1906, the col- 
lection of shards and wasters acquired from the site by the museum 
in Berlin amounted to 13,000 pieces.?? 

The excavations at the site of Nishapur (Figure 2.6) in eastern 
Iran were more piecemeal, carried out at four major mounds—Tepe 
Madrasa, Vineyard Tepe, Tepe Sabz Pushan, and Qanat Tepe—with 
sondages at several more places.” The small mound known as Qanat 
Tepe produced kiln debris such as wasters and spurs, but no kilns 
themselves. Three kilns were excavated on the eastern edge of town, 
probably located on the urban periphery because of their smoke and 
gasses. Although dated to different periods, the kilns all resemble 
those found in Afrasiyab, with a central circular pit (firing chamber) 
and holes for kiln rods. As at Afrasiyab, the excavations produced a 
wealth of ceramics, including tens of thousands of shards.? 

The wares from these two sites comprise several technical types, 
but most of them fall into three major groups.?? One group comprises 
buffwares (Figure 2.7), in which designs are painted directly on the 
surface of the vessel, without the use of an intermediary slip, and 
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Figure 2.6 Excavations by the Metropolitan Museum at Nishapur. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art excavated several mounds at Nishapur in 
the 1930s and 1940s, unearthing large quantities of plaster wall decoration, 
ceramics, and glass. 


Figure 2.7 Earthenware ewer with polychrome decoration under a 
transparent glaze. Height 26.7 cm. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


This animal-headed ewer is a charming example of the type of buffwares 
excavated at Nishapur. 
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Figure 2.8 Earthenware bowl splashed with green, yellow, and brown 
under a transparent glaze. Diameter 26 cm. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


This flaring bowl exemplifies the tricolor splashwares excavated at 
Nishapur. 


then glazed. The group thus takes its name from the color of the clay 
body. The second group comprises splashwares (Figure 2.8), in which 
the vessels are covered on both exterior and interior with a white 
slip and then decorated with splashes of yellow, green, and a purplish 
brown in a colorless glaze. 

The third group—and the one most distinctive to this period and 
most striking to modern eyes—comprises slip-painted wares, in 
which the vessel is first covered with a slip and then painted with 
colored slips under the transparent glaze. These slip-painted wares 
can be decorated solely in black (monochrome) or several colors 
(polychrome) with different types of design. Some are calligraphic 
(2.1), others have stylized floral or geometric motifs. Some show 
birds or animals, often abstracted and somewhat calligraphic (Figure 
2.9), and a unique fragment (Figure 2.10) in the Dar al-Athar al- 
Islamiyya in Kuwait has an elaborate figural scene of a female with 
long tresses and a patterned robe sitting cross-legged on a platform 
and playing a four-stringed lute with a plectrum.?? 

These slipwares were produced at provincial sites such as Marv, 
Utrar, and Hulbuk in Central Asia and Rayy, Jiruft, and Sirjan in 
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Figure 2.9 Earthenware bowl with monochrome slip decoration under a 
transparent glaze. Diameter 14.7 cm. New York, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


This smaller flaring bowl exemplifies the slipwares decorated with birds or 
animals decorated in a calligraphic style excavated at Nishapur. 


Iran, but production was limited to eastern and central Iran.?? From 
surface surveys carried out in Iran during the late 1960s and 1970s 
as part of his dissertation on maritime trade through the Persian 
Gulf, the British archeologist Andrew Williamson concluded that 
slipwares were common in an area extending from Khurasan west- 
ward across the Great Desert to include Kirman and northern Fars, 
but rare in areas further west.?! He found, for example, that at Sirjan, 
a site in Kirman province in central Iran, about 25 percent of the 
shards in one surface survey were slipwares, whereas at Shiraz, a city 
in Fars province in southwestern Iran, they accounted for only ten to 
fifteen examples out of 2.5 million shards! This type of slipware was 
also produced later during the eleventh and twelfth centuries at such 
provincial sites as Sari near the Caspian Sea.*? 

No testing has been done on the fabric of the slipwares excavated 
at the two major sites of Afrasiyab and Nishapur, and Oliver Watson 
noted perceptively that the names applied to vessels appearing on the 
market often reflect the timing of the sites’ excavation.? Thus, the 
first pieces were identified as Afrasiyab wares, but after the American 
excavations at Nishapur, many vessels were identified by the name 
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Figure 2.10 Fragmentary well of an earthenware bowl decorated with 
polychrome slips under a transparent glaze. Diameter 13.9 cm. Kuwait, 
Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyyah. 


This unique fragment from a slip-painted bowl shows a female lute player 
painted in polychrome colors. 


of that site. Charles Wilkinson, the excavator there, remarked that 
the success of the excavation led to the market being flooded with 
objects labeled ^Nishapur" and that while many of them came from 
clandestine excavations there, many others did not.?* 

Without scientific testing on several excavated pieces, it is impos- 
sible to be definitive about the difference in body composition, but 
at least one research scientist considers Afrasiyab wares superior. 
Robert Mason's analysis of one slip-painted ware commonly attrib- 
uted to Afrasiyab and now in Toronto (Royal Ontario Museum.18) 
disclosed a fine petrofabric with very small grains (generally under 
0.01 mm/o.ooo4 in in diameter) and a significant abundance of 
mineral inclusions from granite.? A similar fabric occurs in slip- 
wares found at Hulbuk.6 The Nishapur petrofabric, by contrast, 
seems to be coarser, with larger grains (average diameter 0.05 
mm/o.oo2 in), including basalt, volcanics, and ferromagnesian min- 
erals. Mason noted further that on slip-painted wares attributed to 
Afrasiyab, the slip is generally thick and stands proud of the surface, 
with the excess slip-paint excised to produce a sharper outline.*’ 

Some types of decoration, furthermore, seem distinct to Nishapur. 
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One sub-group, apparently found only at Nishapur, is known as 
yellow-staining black, because the black pigment, probably contain- 
ing chrome, stains the glaze around it, giving the designs a yellow 
halo.** Another group comprises imitation lusterware.? There is 
no evidence—at least from published material—that these two 
sub-groups were found at Afrasiyab. 

Using the finds published from both sites, the excavators also 
distinguished different iconographic and stylistic characteristics of 
the wares from the two locales. Wilkinson noted, for example, that 
slipwares from Afrasiyab have wide strokes of calligraphy or inter- 
laced bands and open hearts on the walls and foliate forms or inter- 
laced bands on the bottom.“ Given the lack of these motifs on most 
pieces excavated at Nishapur, he argued that one or two found there 
with them must have been imports. These included a large platter, 
found in a well at Tepe Madrasa and now in the Islamic Museum in 
Tehran, decorated with dotted compartments in the spaces between 
the letters, which contained black-centered “eyes” and flowerets.*! 
He compared this platter to the bowl in the Freer Gallery (2.1), 
which has several other features of pieces found at Afrasiyab, such 
as spots of green in the glaze and a whirling rosette in the center of 
the well. Color photographs of several pieces excavated at Afrasiyab 
show similar contour panels with dots.? Hence, it seems likely 
that the Freer bowl was made at Afrasiyab, but pending technical 
analysis it is impossible to be absolutely definitive about its original 
provenance, and it might well have been found in Iran, especially 
since the dealer who sold it to the Freer, Khalil Rabenou, reportedly 
acquired most of his wares there. 


The ceramic setting 


Slip-painted ceramics had been known in the region for centuries. 
One dramatic piece (Figure 2.11) is a large amphora now in the State 
Museum of Turkmenistan in Ashgabat.** Found in a Buddhist stupa 
at Marv, it was probably made in the sixth or seventh century cE as 
a Zoroastrian ossuary. The clay vessel was painted with four scenes. 
The largest shows a hero seated on a platform (takht), holding a fan 
and feasting with his wife, who grasps a flower. The three smaller 
scenes show him hunting, stricken ill, and carried on a funeral litter, 
wrapped in an embroidered shroud. The scenes seem to represent the 
transitory nature of life and inevitability of death, and the Russian 
scholars Vladimir Lukonin and Anatoli Ivanov aptly compared the 
fourfold arrangement to a rubai, the lyrical quatrain of Persian 
poetry. 

The people and objects on the amphora, outlined in black, are 
painted on the white slip in various colored slips, mainly red and 
black with areas of blue. The figures have large hands and prominent 
eyes that are depicted full face and outlined in black with black 
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Figure 2.11 Earthenware amphora painted in slip. Height 47 cm. 
Ashgabat, Turkmenistan State Museum 

This large ewer found in a Buddhist stupa at Marv was probably used as an 
ossuary in the sixth or seventh century; it testifies to the long tradition of 
slip-painted earthenwares in the region. 


circles for pupils. Eyes with similar large pupils, though rendered in 
three-quarter profile, are used in contemporary murals. A fragment 
from a palace at Afrasiyab, for example, shows the head of a warrior 
with a brilliant blue helmet and similar, though more refined, eyes.^ 
What these pre-Islamic pieces lack is the clear glaze that seals the 
painting and intensifies the colors. 

Beginning in the late eighth century, potters in the Islamic heart- 
lands developed an opaque white glaze to cover the clay body of a 
vessel so that it mimicked the white body of Chinese porcelains and 
stonewares. Chinese ceramics had been imported to the wealthy 
Abbasid caliphate in significant quantities, to judge from the shards 
discovered in the early twentieth century during excavations at 
the capital at Samarra.^ Such wares were well known and highly 
esteemed in the eastern Islamic lands as well. Seventeen fragments 
of Chinese bowls, dishes, and one possible ewer or closed vessel of 
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the type found at Samarra were found at Nishapur.^6 The excavations 
from the site of Rayy south of modern Tehran have never been fully 
published, but finds there included shards from Chinese celadons.^ 

Persian sources from the period speak frequently of Chinese wares 
in the region. According to the Persian historian Bayhaqi (995-1077), 
the tribute that the governor of Khurasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa sent to the 
Abbasid caliph Harun al-Rashid (r. 786-809) included 200 pieces 
of Chinese imperial ceramics (chini faghfüri), dishes (sahn), bowls 
(kasa], etc., each finer than anything that had ever been seen in any 
ruler's possession. There were also another 300 pieces of Chinese 
ceramics (chini), chargers (langari), large bowls (kasah-yi kalan], 
large and small Chinese wine vats (khamrahha-yi chini), etc.^? 

Other contemporary sources confirm the availability of fine 
Chinese wares in the eastern Islamic lands. In his Book of Curious 
and Entertaining Information, the Abbasid littérateur and native of 
Nishapur al-Tha‘alibi (961-1038) reported that 


the Chinese have fine translucent pottery (al-ghaddir al- 
mustashiffa), used for cooking purposes; a piece of this may be used 
equally for boiling things, for frying or simply as a dish for eating 
from. And the best of them are the delicate, evenly pigmented, 
clearly resounding apricot-colored (mishmishi) and after that, the 
cream-colored (zabadi) ware with similar characteristics.” 


Al-Tha‘alibi is probably referring to the early Song porcelains known 
as Qingbai or the stonewares known as Yue. 

Al-Tha'alibi's contemporary from Khwarazm, the polymath al- 
Biruni (973-1048), reported that he saw thirteen different types 
of Chinese wares in the house of a merchant from Isfahan who 
lived in Rayy—bowls (qisá?, dishes (uskarrajat), bottles (nawfalat), 
plates (atbdq), pitchers (akwaz), drinking vessels (masharib), pouring 
jugs (abariq), wash-basins (tusüs] ash bowls (maharid), censers 
(majámir) lamps (mandrdt), lamp standards (masdrij), and other 
objects (adawat|—all made of Chinese porcelain. The word typi- 
cally used in the Arabic and Persian sources for such Chinese wares 
is sini or chini.?! 

While some of these Chinese wares may have been transported 
overland through Central Asia, most were shipped to Iraq from 
Chinese ports via the Straits of Malacca around India into the 
Persian Gulf, a voyage of some 11,000 km/around 6,800 miles.?? Yue 
ware, a fine grey-bodied stoneware with a thin olive-green glaze, 
for example, was produced from the ninth to the eleventh century 
in southern China, south of present-day Shanghai and close to the 
China Sea. Few such shards have been found in Central Asia or 
Afghanistan, and so scholars have concluded that the main route of 
trade was maritime and that the fragments found at inland sites such 
as Gurgan, rather than being transported overland 7,000 km/nearly 
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4,500 miles, were shipped to the Persian Gulf and then carried 1,500 
km/almost 1,000 miles from the coast.” 

Not all consumers in the Islamic lands could afford such expen- 
sive wares imported all the way from China via the Gulf, so they 
turned instead to local imitations. Potters at Basra near the Persian 
Gulf, who did not have access to the fine white kaolin clay used by 
Chinese potters to make porcelain, copied the shape of the imported 
bowls—which have a deep well with curved walls and a rounded 
flared rim that produces an undulating profile—but covered the 
buff-colored clay body with an opaque white glaze to imitate the 
brilliant white of the Chinese originals.^^ Many of the imports were 
plain wares, but some were decorated with splashes and rows of 
dots in green, and Basran potters imitated this colored decoration by 
adding splashes of green. They also introduced a new technique of in- 
painting in the glaze using cobalt blue, a material available from the 
mines near Qamsar in the hills behind Kashan in central Iran, as well 
as other sites in Azerbayjan and elsewhere in Iran." Basran potters 
seemed to have had a monopoly on this expensive imported pigment. 
Designs on their bowls include simple floral or geometrical motifs or 
short phrases written horizontally across the surface of the interior, 
often asymmetrically. These ceramics are sometimes described as 
"ink-on-snow" wares because of the way that the color bleeds into 
the glaze.°° Using the terminology employed by the archaeologist 
Colin Renfrew, the "ink-on-snow" wares can be said to "dissemble 
porcelain."57 

The Basran wares, identifiable by their yellow clay, were in turn 
imitated at provincial sites within the Abbasid realm, with small 
but distinct changes (Figure 2.12).°° One site in the eastern lands 
was Nishapur.? The opaque white-glazed wares produced there 
are made of a more reddish clay; the bowls typically have a flat and 
unglazed base; the inscribed decoration is done in manganese instead 
of cobalt; and the text is typically written in a single line, with all the 
letters joined at the base. Similar wares from Afrasiyab have spots of 
green on the opaque white ground. 

When potters in eastern Iran turned from opaque white-glazed 
to slip-painted bowls, the shapes changed. Bowls were bigger: the 
typical Iraqi bowl and its eastern imitation with rounded sides meas- 
ures about 20 cm/8 in in diameter; many of the eastern wares are 30 
cm/12 in, and the Freer bowl (2.1] is nearly 40 cm/16 in across. Such 
a change in size may indicate a shift in function and cuisine, with 
the smaller bowls used for condiments and the larger ones as serving 
dishes. 

The bowls' profile changed as well. The sides of the slip-painted 
bowls from eastern Iran are often flattened, tapering from the rim in 
an almost straight line, and carinated, cutting in horizontally just 
above the foot. The change in angle on the exterior corresponds to 
the junction between the wall and the well on the interior. The foot 
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Figure 2.12. Bowl decorated in manganese with splashes of green in an 
opaque white glaze. Diameter 22.2 cm. Kuwait, Dar al-Athar 
al-Islamiyyah. 


This bowl imitates Basran “ink-on-snow” copies of Chinese porcelains, but 
has a distinctive unglazed foot and inscription written in manganese in a 
single line that indicate its Khurasani origins, probably at Nishapur. 


is well turned, with two parallel sides, the inner of which sometimes 
blends into the base. This is the shape of the bowl in the Freer 
Gallery. 

The carinated profile of these slip-painted bowls from eastern 
Iran probably derives from metal prototypes.°! Few metalwares have 
survived from the period, as most were melted down, but a silver 
hoard said to have been found near Hamadan in 1908 and now in the 
Museum of Islamic Art in Tehran (Figure 2.13), provides a close pro- 
totype for the ceramic bowls with straight flaring sides and sharply 
inset feet. Inscriptions around the rims of the individual objects 
indicate that the set was made for the amir Abu'l- Abbas Valgin 
ibn Harun, who is identified as a client of the Commander of the 
Faithful (mawla amir al-mu ‘minin).~ He has not been traced in the 
sources, but the titulature and style of script suggest an attribution 
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to western Iran c. 1000. The hoard, comprising three silver bowls, 
two small dishes, a large tray, a ewer, two jars, a bottle, and a cup, 
seems to have been a wine service. 

Wine played a large role in the culture of feasting in pre-Islamic 
times. The earliest evidence for its production comes from the 
residues found in a jar excavated in a Neolithic village at the site of 
Hajji Firuz Tepe in the northern Zagros and datable to c. 5400-5000 
BCE.9? Dionysus, the god of wine, is often depicted on Sasanian silver 
vessels. One plate in the British Museum datable to the second or 
third century, for example, shows him reclining on a chariot under a 
tree with a wine bowl in hand. He is surrounded by attendants, one 
of whom seems to be pouring from a ewer, and in the exergue at the 
bottom, a feline climbs into a large open-mouthed vase. 
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Figure 2.13 Group of silver vessels inscribed with the name of Abu'l- Abbas Valgin. 
Tehran, Museum of Islamic Art. 

These bowls, part of a hoard said to have been found near Hamadan in 1908 and now in 
the Museum of Islamic Art in Tehran, provide the prototype for the typical ceramic 
shape adopted in the region. 
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The same iconography occurs on the so-called “post-Sasanian” 
style of metalwork made during the early centuries of Islam in 
Tabaristan and surrounding areas around the Caspian. A dish found 
there (1.1) shows the same scene, but with even more details about 
wine and feasting. The overhanging tree bears clusters of ripe grapes. 
On the bottom left is a cooler with wine jugs, alongside a bottle 
made from an animal skin and a cooking pot hung over a fire. A 
small attendant holds a wine leg, the Persian equivalent of the Greek 
rhyton.6 

Wine continued to be the drink of choice for elites in Iran up to 
the modern period.66 The Qur'an presents a nuanced and ambivalent 
attitude toward the beverage, and terms for it (including bdda, 
may, sharab, khamr, and nabidh) are common in Persian poetry. 
Numerous vessels were made for it, many amusingly shaped.9 Some 
bowls, for example, were boat-shaped or polylobed; some ewers were 
formed into birds or had bird-headed spouts. These wares were made 
in both ceramics and precious materials, as this silver set shows. 

Although the silver set made for Abu'l-Abbas Valgin is one of 
the few metalwares to have survived, texts provide evidence for 
their extensive production in the region. In the tenth century, the 
Samanids controlled the most productive silver mines in the Muslim 
world, including those at Panjhir (also Panjshir), the town north of 
Kabul whose occupants have been compared to the prospectors in 
the early nineteenth century during the California “Gold Rush.””° 
Such precious metalwares were copious. According to the historian 
Bayhagi, the gift from the governor of Khurasan ‘Ali ibn Isa to the 
Abbasid caliph Harun al-Rashid included a thousand slave girls, each 
carrying a gold or silver bowl.’! Samanid silver coins were plentiful 
and circulated widely, following the Russian river system to three 
main centers of trade: Khwarazm; Khazar, the capital of Itil; and 
Bulgar, the capital on the Volga. The Samanids used the cash to 
purchase furs and slaves. 

The location of the calligraphic friezes ringing the interior rim of 
the silver bowls in the wine service for Abu’l-‘Abbas Valgin recalls 
that of the calligraphic frieze on the earthenware bowl in the Freer 
Gallery, but the style of script and the direction of the text differ on 
the two types of object. The friezes on the metal bowls are enclosed 
at top and bottom with bands, and the beveled endings of both 
stems and rising tails fill the space between the letters. There is 
little rhythm of filled and void. Furthermore, the script on the metal 
bowls faces outward toward the outer edge of the bowl, the opposite 
direction of that on the ceramic bowl. 

Indeed, it is the use of a bold inward-facing inscription ringing the 
interior that distinguishes many of these eastern Iranian slipwares 
and makes them so appealing to the modern eye. In the words of 
Arthur Lane, the eminent historian of ceramics, "they hold the 
essence of Islam undiluted.””* Both the content and the style of 
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the inscriptions on these slipwares are thus worthy of further 
consideration. 


Inscriptions 


The inscriptions on these slipwares contain a variety of texts. Some, 
as on the bowl in the Freer Gallery (2.1), offer blessings to the owner. 
Such blessings had been used already on the opaque white-glazed 
wares made in the Abbasid heartlands in earlier centuries, some- 
times simply with the single word baraka (blessing) such that the 
recipient, the owner of the vessel, is implied, rather than actually 
written.” This type of supplicatory or petitionary prayer (dü a) can 
also be extended with other nouns linked by the conjunction "and" 
(wa), as on a bowl excavated at Nishapur but on stylistic grounds 
assigned by Wilkinson to Afrasiyab, and inscribed with the nouns 
offering blessing, happiness, beneficence, well-being, and felic- 
ity (al-baraka wa’l-ghibta wa'l-nitma wa'l-salama wa'l-sa ada). 
Inscriptions with these strings of nouns offering blessing are also 
found on contemporary metalwares and textiles.” 

Another group of inscriptions on slipwares relates to the function 
of the vessels, which included various tablewares, mainly bowls 
and platters, but also ewers, cups, and oil lamps. The most common 
text asks the user/viewer to eat or drink with appetite (kul/ishrab 
fihá haniyyan mariyyan]./? This adage is found, for example, on a 
small bowl in the Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyya (LNS 126C)’”’ and on a 
ewer with a long spout in the Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
(LACMA) (Figure 2.14]. 

Most of the inscriptions on slipwares produced in the eastern 
Islamic lands, however, contain moralizing aphorisms. Oya 
Pancaroglu has made an exhaustive study of these inscriptions, 
which reflect the refined literary culture of the period. She enu- 
merated three major themes in these proverbs. The first comprises 
the virtues and ethics of generosity, whether its qualities versus 
those of greed, the nature of wealth, or the contrast between the 
generous man and the miser. A bowl in the David Collection in 
Copenhagen (Figure 2.15], for example, records a well-known hadith 
that "He who believes in recompense [from God] is generous with 
gifts" (man ayqana bi’l-khalf jada bil-'atiya).9 The second theme 
Pancaroglu found on these slipwares is that of virtuous conduct, 
including modesty, patience and deliberation, speech and silence, 
the noble man, and loyalty and devotion. The aphorism on the bowl 
in the Freer Gallery (2.1) exemplifies the qualities of modesty. The 
third theme is the pursuit of knowledge. One example is a platter in 
the Metropolitan Museum (67.178.2), inscribed with the adage that 
knowledge is an ornament for the valorous, and reason is a crown of 
gold (al- ilm zayn li'l-fatan wa’l-‘aql taj min al-dhahhab).*! 

In addition to the three themes elucidated by Pancaroglu, one 
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Figure 2.14 Earthenware ewer painted in black slip under a transparent 
glaze. Height 10.8 cm; width 17.15 cm. Los Angeles County Museum 

of Art. 

This small drinking jug whose extended spout made it easier for drinking 
without touching it is inscribed with an appropriate adage asking the 
viewer to “drink with appetite.” 


further type of text on these slipwares deserves mention: adages 
that extol Shi‘ism. Many of the hadith can be attributed not just to 
Muhammad, but also to his cousin and son-in-law ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. 
This is the case with the adage on the bowl in the Freer Gallery 
(2.1). The Iranian epigrapher ‘Abdallah Quchani found this hadith 
without source in three works but attributed to ‘Ali in four others.? 
Similarly, the hadith about generosity on the bowl in the David 
Collection is attributed to both Muhammad and ‘Ali, as well as to 
the seventh imam of Twelver Shi‘ites, Musa al-Kazim.*? 

One might speculate that Quchani’s choice of sources in which 
these hadith were compiled was selective, reflecting his own her- 
itage, but other adages have an even more forthright reference to 
Shi‘ism. A platter in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (64.3), for 
example, is inscribed with the saying that “there is no youth except 
‘Ali, there is no sword except Dhu'l-Faqar" (là fatan illà ali wa 
lā sayf illa dhu'l-faqár).** It refers to the famous double-edged or 
double-bladed sword that Muhammad obtained as booty in the battle 
of Badr.* When he gave it to ‘Ali at the Battle of Uhud, a voice is said 
to have uttered this phrase. The sword then passed to the Abbasid 
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Figure 2.15 Earthenware bowl painted in black and red slip under a transparent glaze. 
Height 10 cm; diameter 27 cm. Copenhagen, David Collection. 


The inscription on this bow] asks the recipient to be generous with gifts, perhaps a 
subtle reminder to the user to reward server or host. 


caliphs and became an important ‘Alid symbol. This text was often 
inscribed on swords and amulets, and in Sufi letter symbolism the 
letter combination lam-alif is often said to represent Dhu’l-Faqar.*° 
The text contains four such letters, giving the painter ample oppor- 
tunity to play with interlacing and create a quadripartite design. 
The choice therefore may have been for reasons of design as well as 
content, and the adage became a popular saying, found on several 
other slipwares.*?" 

More generally, Pancaro%lu noted that the inscriptions of these 
slipwares are attuned to both the function of the vessels and codes 
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of correct conduct regularizing cordial social settings. The concept 
of recompense (jazàá? is central to Muslim piety, implying an open- 
ended notion of divine “return” for human actions, which can come 
in the form of reward or punishment.* But one should add that these 
texts, while pious, also invoke a humorous note, playing on the func- 
tion of the vessel in social gatherings. The ewer with the inscription 
about drinking with enjoyment (2.14), for example, was probably 
designed with a long spout so that multiple people could pass it 
around and drink from it without the risk of spreading contagion. 
The user had to be skilled to aim the liquid into his mouth without 
his lips touching the spout, but if he enjoyed it too quickly, the 
liquid would splash down his front. Similarly, the bowl in the David 
Collection (2.15) whose inscription asks the user to be generous gives 
a subtle hint to the user that he should cast a friendly eye on server 
or host. The Byzantinists Eunice and Henry Maguire have recently 
drawn attention to the humor in the secular art of Byzantium, there 
often in connection with nakedness,” and we must imagine that 
their contemporaries in eastern Iran found similar if different means 
of humoring their guests. 

Some of the jokes on these slipwares are also visual. In her classic 
article about the inscriptions on Samanid pottery, Lisa Volov (now 
Lisa Golombek) drew attention to a fine slipware platter in the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis (37-283:51) that is inscribed with the adage 
that "Planning before work protects you from regret" (al-tadbir qabl 
al-'amal yu^minuka min al-nadam).?! The artist, perhaps purpose- 
fully, did not plan well, and he found himself with extra space left 
over at the end of the inscription, which he filled with the single 
letter kaf. Volov compared this incomplete inscription to signs in 
modern offices that advise the worker to "plan ahead," but deliber- 
ately do not leave enough space for the end of the word "ahead" in 
order to drive home the point. 

This hadith about planning ahead, also attributed to ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talib, was a popular text on slipware bowls, but since it was often 
too short to fill the entire space, potters devised different strategies 
to fill out the space left for the text. One was the use of a single letter, 
such as the kaf on the platter in St. Louis. Another was to add simple 
benedictory nouns such as good fortune and well-being (al-yumn 
wa'l-saláàma).?? Sometimes the potter also included another short 
adage such as "Patience is the key to comfort" (al-sabr miftah al- 
faraj). In other examples, the potter added decorative space fillers, 
such as a triangular device or a rosette, like the two on the bowl in 
the Freer Gallery. These geometrical devices work more effectively 
than other methods, not only visually but also grammatically, as 
they also serve to mark off discrete sections of text like punctuation, 
a feature that is not used when writing in Arabic script at that time. 

These inventive painters decorating pottery in eastern Iran may 
well have made the same kinds of verbal-visual pun found in other 
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cultures. In ancient Egypt, for example, the word ba meant both soul 
and ram, and hence the priest is often depicted in papyrus scrolls 
with the “Book of the Dead” using a ram-headed stick in the cer- 
emonial “opening of the mouth” to reanimate the mummy.” Such 
verbal-visual puns were employed in China too. A mural in a Yuan 
tomb discovered in 1998 in the village of Dongercun in Shaanxi 
province, for example, shows a female servant holding a box (he) that 
should be understood as its homophone he, meaning peace. It may be 
a clue to the identity of the person buried in the tomb.” 

In a similar vein, the word ahmad, frequently written across the 
bottom of a slipware bowl, might be both a name and some form of 
blessing on the order of “more praiseworthy” or “may he do that 
which is praiseworthy."?6 That the potter was being playful is con- 
firmed by the shape of the letter ha'in ahmad, which is sometimes 
written like a bird.” Calligraphically drawn birds occur often on 
these slipwares (2.9), sometimes as the central decoration in the 
same place as the word ahmad,?? and the figure of a bird can even be 
interpreted as a word.?? 

The unique fragment with a female lute player in the Dar al- 
Athar al-Islamiyya (2.10) may well contain such visual puns also. 
The high-handled ewer standing to the figure's left is bejeweled, 
decorated with a collar around its neck. This sort of animation or 
anthropomorphism is seen on actual ceramics from the period, as 
potters transformed earthenware ewers and other objects into "living 
beings" by applying jewelry to the shoulder, neck, handle, or foot.!0? 
For example, one fine ewer in the L. A. Mayer Museum for Islamic 
Art (C 40-69] in Jerusalem, attributed to eleventh- or twelfth-century 
Gurgan, sports a pendant at the base of its spout. Like some of the 
slipwares from the region, it is inscribed with the adage asking the 
user to drink to his health (ishrab fiha haniyyan mariyyan). Word 
and image were meant to function together to remind the user of 
the good life, just as the pleasures of eating and drinking are often 
conflated with music and poetry. 

In writing about the secular art of Byzantium, the Maguires con- 
nected the role of ceramics to the power of food, which had both an 
iconographic and a social context in showing imperial mastery.!?! 
Acrobats and dancers provided after-dinner entertainment at the 
Byzantine court, and one can imagine that in the contemporary 
households of scholars and literati in eastern Iran, games involving 
the decipherment of complex adages on slipwares provided a paral- 
lel form of entertainment. Given their large size, these bowls and 
platters must have been used as or modeled on serving utensils. As 
the diners devoured the stews and roasted meats,!?? the letters on 
the inscriptions around the rim would appear gradually, from the 
base of the letters to the tops of their ascenders.'? Diners might 
have been able to decipher a letter, a word, or even a phrase, but 
to read the entire text, they needed to pick up the vessel and turn 
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it clockwise, something that can be done only after the vessel has 
been emptied. 


Script 


The verbal and visual puns on these slipwares are part of the elabo- 
ration of scripts that took place at this time in eastern Iran. The 
bowl in the Freer Gallery (2.1) provides an excellent example. The 
text is written in an angular script with beveled ends to the stems. 
Two letters are pointed with small dots or slashes: the medial ta’ 
in istaghna and the final ya’ in bi-ra yi[hi]. The potter undoubtedly 
chose to point these two letters because they are apt to cause the 
most confusion in reading. 

Painters also added color to assist in reading. Although the inscrip- 
tion on the bowl in the Freer Gallery is written entirely in black, the 
text on some other vessels (2.15) includes red.!™ In all cultures, red is 
always the third color added after black and white, followed in turn 
by yellow and green.!?^ The colors on these slipwares thus follow 
the standard order. They also mimic those used in contemporary 
manuscripts, in which red was the first color to be added to a black 
text for vocalization and diacritical marks, followed by green and 
yellow/orange. 

The bowl in the Freer Gallery (2.1) was made during a period 
of tremendous experimentation and development in calligraphy, 
especially in eastern Iran, as calligraphers were grappling with ways 
to refine round scripts and transform them from chancery hands 
into artistic styles suitable for transcribing the Qur'an and other 
prestigious texts.!06 Up to the ninth and tenth centuries, virtually all 
Qur'an manuscripts had been transcribed in some variant of a recti- 
linear script, typically designated as kufic, in brownish black ink on 
a white or cream-colored parchment sheet. 

At this time, however, a new style developed, spurred in part by 
the widespread adoption of paper.!°’ Sometimes designated as eastern 
kufic, kufi-naskhi, or broken cursive, this new script is characterized 
by a marked contrast between thick and thin strokes. Letters are set 
closely together, with little space between letters, a contrast with 
the spaciousness of many kufic manuscripts. As opposed to the 
rigidly rectilinear character of kufic, this one is distinctly diagonal, 
with the bodies, tails, and upper strokes of many letters pitched at a 
45? angle to the baseline. Initial strokes often have a left-facing serif. 
Vocalization is added with red dots. 

This new style of script was well established by the second half 
of the tenth century. A dispersed copy of the Quran transcribed 
by ‘Ali ibn Shadhan al-Bayyi‘ al-Razi in 361/972 (Figure 2.16) is 
the first dated Qur'an manuscript in this new style.!° Although 
the earliest to survive, it is far too accomplished to have been the 
first ever written and bespeaks a script that is already mature. The 
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Figure 2.16 Opening double-page spread from a Qur’an manuscript copied 
by ‘Ali al-Razi in 361/874. Dublin, Chester Beatty Library. 


This manuscript is the earliest dated Qur’an in the new style of script 
characterized by its compactness and diagonality. It also shows that 
calligraphers, like potters, added red to the traditional palette of black and 
white. 


manuscript is a landmark in other ways too: it is also the earliest 
surviving Qur’an manuscript on paper. The scribe, a copyist and 
transmitter of hadith mentioned by Ibn Hajjar al-Askalani, also 
left a copy of al-Sirafi’s treatise on the Basran school of grammar- 
ians completed sixteen years later in 376/986 and transcribed in 
the same distinct script.” The grammatical treatise is notable 
as the first surviving manuscript in which the modern system of 
vocalization replaces the dots used previously.!!? The scribe's nisba 
connects him to the city of Rayy in central Iran, and endowment 
notices and other manuscripts confirm the connection of this new 
style to the eastern Islamic lands. 

Inscriptions in other media document the development of this 
new style of script in the eastern Islamic lands in the late ninth and 
tenth centuries. One medium is tiraz, textiles inscribed with the 
ruler’s name. Tiraz fabrics made of mulham, a type of fabric with 
silk warps and cotton wefts, were a specialty of the city of Marv, and 
inscriptions on pieces woven there in the late ninth and early tenth 
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centuries (Figure 2.17) show experiments with various features of the 
new style, such as rising tails, triangular ends to the extenders, and 
triangular bodies to medial letters such as fa’ and qaf.!! 

Many of these calligraphic innovations can be documented on 
slipwares, where the potters also used interlacing to enliven the 
letters. Responding partly to the need to fill in the empty space 
around the upper part of the letters, calligraphers added swelling 
terminals, bends, knots, and other devices in the upper zone. Lisa 
Golombek posited three stages in her theoretical model for the 
transformation of Arabic letters.!!? She dubbed the first stage natural 
modification, as this step required no radical change in the basic 
forms of the letters. Natural modifications include the lengthen- 
ing of rectangular graphemes such as the dal and sad in baraka 
li-sahibihi on the bowl in the Freer Gallery. The stroke connecting 
letters can also be extended to space out words. This was an effective 
way of making the text fill the entire wall of the bowl. 

Calligraphers could further transform letter shapes by incorpo- 
rating motifs or devices from a non-epigraphic vocabulary, such 
as interlacing or foliation. They could, for example, twist or knot 
the upright stroke of an alif or the parallel bars of a rectangular 
letter. Volov dubbed this second stage internal modification, as the 
changes still occur within the confines of the basic forms of the 
letters, but alter the relationship between parts. In a third stage of 
transformation, calligraphers could add superimposed ornaments, 
appendages that do not affect the basic forms of the letters. In 
contrast to the first and second degrees of transformation, the third 
degree consists solely of additive elements and belongs properly to 
the realm of decoration rather than writing. The inscription on the 
bowl in the David Collection (2.15) exemplifies the last two stages 
of internal modification and superimposed ornament. The potter 
has intertwined the bars of both the kha’ of bi'I-khalf and the ta’ of 
bi'l-'atiya and added floriation and knots to the stems and tails of 
various letters. 
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Figure 2.17 Tiraz made at Marv for the Abbasid caliph al-Mustakfi (r. 905-49). 


Washington, DC, Textile Museum. 


Inscribed textiles made in the eastern Islamic lands during the late ninth and early tenth 


centuries show a distinctive style of script with rising tails and triangular extenders to 


the letters. 
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Clientele 


The use of visual and verbal puns and the accompanying elabo- 
ration of script reflect the sophisticated literary culture of this 
period in eastern Iran. This was a multilingual culture, as Persian 
was becoming more important in official contexts.!!? History, for 
example, was increasingly written in Persian, and historical works 
in Arabic were adapted into Persian, as with Ba'lami's history, com- 
posed around 963, a revised version of Tabari’s annals composed a 
century earlier.!'^ The aristocratic dihqan class in Khurasan and 
Transoxiana, landed magnates who were highly respected at the 
Samanid court and led comfortable, even luxurious lives, probably 
used Persian.!? But Arabic remained the language of official docu- 
ments and scholarly works, particularly philosophical and theologi- 
cal treatises about Islam. This was also the time by which much of 
the population in the area had converted to the new religion.!!? 
A second political constituency of the Samanids included those 
of Arabic lineage as well as those Iranian converts to Islam who 
associated with the Arabs as clients and whose culture was highly 
Arabicized. They probably spoke Arabic. A third group comprised 
the Turks who had entered the Samanid realm as slaves, but some 
of whom rose to prominence and power at court and in the military. 
They may have spoken Turkish. 

Ceramics are typically a widespread but relatively minor luxury 
for the middle class, a cheaper version of the metalwares and other 
luxury goods available to the elite. It is thus often difficult to pin- 
point the exact clientele for whom they were made. In an innovative 
essay following the methodology adopted by the Annales School 
and incorporating social science methods, particularly quantitative 
analysis, into history, the historian Richard Bulliet tried to assign 
the various types of Samanid slipwares along similar ethnic or class 
lines." As a scholar, his interests lie in conversion to Islam and 
its social and political ramifications, such as urbanization and class 
conflict. Bulliet noted that some types of pottery, including the 
epigraphic slipwares and splashwares, were found at other sites such 
as Afrasiyab and Gurgan, but that the type known as buffware deco- 
rated with animals (2.7) and sometimes crosses was found only at 
Nishapur. He concluded that the market for ceramics was stratified, 
with some tastes more cosmopolitan and others more local, and saw 
these types of ceramics as emblematic of the factionalism he had 
found in medieval Nishapur.!!? Most of the buffware, he claimed, 
came from Tepe Madrasa, the more recent part of the site in con- 
trast to the earlier Qanat Tepe. Buffware, Bulliet argued, reflected 
a later, more populist taste, whereas the epigraphic type of wares 
was associated with early converts or "elitists." He also suggested 
that buffwares were mostly deep bowls, connected with traditional 
popular Iranian foods like ab-gusht (literally, “water-meat” and 
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a popular Persian meat-based soup or stew) and ash (a thick soup 
comparable to the French potage], although it should be noted that 
neither of these words is found in medieval Persian dictionaries.!!? 

While provocative, Bulliet's hypothesis cannot be sustained and 
has been roundly—and rightly—criticized by historians, archeolo- 
gists, and art historians. The excavations at Nishapur are too poorly 
documented to assign different areas to different periods. As the exca- 
vator himself noted, all the stratigraphic levels are often reduced on a 
single map.” In lieu of stratigraphic levels, Bulliet assumed that the 
city had expanded uniformly from the pre-Islamic center and there- 
fore took longer in distance as equivalent to later in time. As Michael 
Morony, the historian of early Islam, showed, this methodology was 
hardly scientific, and as the archeologist Donald Whitcomb added, 
the exact pre-Islamic center of the city has never been identified.'?! 
Furthermore, Bulliet’s percentages of the various types of wares 
found at the individual parts of the site were based on the number of 
illustrations in Wilkinson’s monograph, but these numbers too are 
not statistically valid: Wilkinson had included illustrations of only a 
few types, and the individual objects had been chosen for their artis- 
tic value and were therefore not indicative of the quantities found at 
the site. Whitcomb goes so far as to label Bulliet’s interpretation of 
the evidence as “the emperor’s new clothes.” Moreover, as Watson 
pointed out, while the widest range of buffwares was produced at 
Nishapur, this type of ceramic was also made at other sites including 
Afrasiyab, Marv, and Hulbuk.'?? Bulliet’s typological analysis was 
also weak, as many of the slipwares are bowls, and furthermore they 
range in quality. 

Indeed, all of the various types of earthenware ceramics come 
in a range of quality and must have been made for a variety of 
middle-class users. The bowl in the Freer Gallery (2.1)—large, 
finely thrown, and elegantly decorated—represents the best, while 
a smaller bowl (diameter 28 cm/11 in) with round sides excavated 
at Afrasiyab shows a similar design but much coarser potting and 
decoration.? In contrast, another bowl found at Afrasiyab in a well 
at the foot of the citadel near the palace of the governor shares the 
same dimensions and quality with the bowl in the Freer Gallery."^ 
The excavators suggested that the large one found in the well 
was part of a luxury table service made for an important patron. 
Similarly, the two finest polychrome wares excavated at Nishapur, 
a platter and a large bowl, were found together in a well at Tepe 
Madrasa. Based on their decoration with contour panels and their 
coloring (a duller red and a yellowish white), Wilkinson considered 
them imports from Afrasiyab.! Their joint find-spot indicates that 
they must have come from a well-to-do household where they may 
have been used as a set. The unique figural fragment in Kuwait 
(2.10) also bespeaks a high level of patronage, perhaps even a special 
commission. 
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The style of the inscriptions on these slipwares displays a similar 
range in quality. While some inscriptions, like that on the bowl in 
the Freer Gallery, are well written and carefully pointed, others are 
so scrawling as to be reduced to a mere pattern.?6 The inscription 
on a white-glazed bowl attributed to tenth-century Nishapur (2.12) 
exemplifies the type of pseudo-inscription in which all the letters 
are set on a single line to give the impression of writing, but the text 
is actually unreadable.'”’ In some cases the potters, and presumably 
their patrons or buyers, were illiterate since even simple phrases 
such as baraka (blessing) are written backwards."?? 

We know of several slipwares made for specific people, at least two 
of them probably from Afrasiyab. One is a fragmentary bowl (Figure 
2.18) that was recently bought by the Museum of Islamic Art in 
Doha.!”? Some 3.4 cm/1//^ in larger than the one in the Freer Gallery, 
the fragmentary Doha bowl is decorated on the interior in a similar 
way with alternating black and red scallops around the edge, a black 
inscription with contour panels around the sides, and touches of 
green. The inscription, however, uses interlacing, not found on 
the bowl in the Freer Gallery. The text in black on the Doha bowl 
contains part of an adage: idha al-makarim dh? ... fihd yadrab al- 
mathal (when the laudable actions of the one possessed of . . . in it, a 
proverb would be said], followed by a phrase in red invoking blessing 
on one Abu Ja‘far ibn ‘Arib (7).?? We do not know who this particular 
Abu Ja'far was, but he must have been quite wealthy to judge from 
the large size of the bowl. Many features of its decoration, from the 
contour panels to the splashes of green, suggest an attribution to 
Afrasiyab, and the blessings recall those for an anonymous owner on 
a bowl excavated at the site.!?! 

Another slipware with a specific owner is a fragmentary pen 
box (13.7x5x4 cm; 54x2x1% in], excavated at Afrasiyab (Figure 
2.19]; once in the possession of the site's excavator Stoliarov, it 
is now in the collection of the Hermitage Museum.!? The pen 
box is decorated in black with an encircling inscription band that 
begins at one end of one of the long sides and is punctuated with 
four-petalled rosettes like the ones decorating the contour panels 
on the Freer bowl (2.3). The text on the pen box opens with a 
hadith: yuqala al-mazràj ... [sa]lama (It is said that balance ... 
well-being). It ends with a name that wraps around one of the 
short ends: Muhammad Fadl, presumably designating its owner. He 
may have been an important calligrapher or chancery scribe in the 
region. Other writing implements such as inkwells and pen boxes 
that were found at Afrasiyab were anepigraphic,?? but in later 
periods special metal pen boxes were often made for important 
scribes or calligraphers, such as a famous inlaid example made in 
607/1210-11 for Majd al-Mulk Muzaffar, grand vizier for the last 
Khwarazmshahs (3.18).!9* 
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Figure 2.18 Earthenware bowl painted in red and black slips with touches of green. 
Diameter 42.7 cm. Doha, Museum of Islamic Art. 


This large bowl, made for one Abu Ja‘far ibn “Arib, is a rare example of a Samanid 
slipware made for a specific patron. 


Wider horizons 


The Freer bowl (2.1) and other fancy slipwares thus testify to the 
thriving middle-class economy of the eastern Islamic lands during 
this period, a florescence well documented by tenth-century geog- 
raphers. Writing in the late tenth century, al-Muqaddasi waxed 
euphoric about the region of the East (al-Mashriq): “This is the 
most important of the regions, the most sublime. Here are the 
most scholars. It is the source of wealth, the abode of science; 
the solid support of Islam, and its mightiest fortress."!?^ Among the 
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Figure 2.19 Earthenware pen box with slip decoration in black. 13.7x 5x4 cm. 
St. Petersburg, State Hermitage Museum. 


This pen box excavated by M. V. Stoliarov at Afrasiyab contains the name Muhammad 
Fadl, presumably that of its owner, who must have been an important calligrapher or 
chancery scribe. 


incomparable products of Nishapur, he specified clay (al-tin), along 
with silk brocade (dibaj), tiraz, truffles, shahjan cloth, needles, 
knives, and currants.!°° Al-Muqaddasi's contemporary, the anony- 
mous author of the Hudud al-‘alam who wrote in 982, called 
Nishapur the largest and richest town in Khurasan and a resort of 
merchants.!°’ He described Samarqand in similarly glowing terms, 
as a large, prosperous, and very pleasant town that was likewise the 
resort of merchants.!°8 

This was a period of tremendous, even world-transforming, pros- 
perity in the region. Bulliet has estimated that Nishapur was prob- 
ably second only to Baghdad and that in the period from 800 to 1000 
its population grew from an estimated 3,000 to nearly 200,000.!?? 
In this period, the Iranian plateau became a land of cities, which 
furnished many of the scholars who dominated local urban society 
and politics. Iranian styles and tastes were exported westward and 
became the defining components of the emergent Abbasid culture 
of Islam. 

Bulliet suggested recently that this economic boom was fueled by 
the production of cotton.!^? The regions of Khurasan and Transoxiana 
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are ecologically suited to the crop, as the two share a long and hot 
growing season as well as an abundant and steady supply of water 
provided by various sources. Nishapur, which was part of the pied- 
mont, used water supplied by qanats, the subterranean aqueducts 
typical of the Iranian plateau.'4! Farming in Marv was based on 
water supplied by canals. Agriculture around Samarqand utilized 
the Zarafshan, which drained from the snow-capped mountains of 
Afghanistan and Tajikistan and produced a perennial flow of water 
to irrigate summer crops like cotton. 

Bulliet based his hypothesis on written chronicles, especially the 
onomastic data in them, but material culture provides supporting 
evidence for his thesis. Cotton and mixed-cotton fabrics from the 
eastern Islamic lands inscribed with the name of the ruler or factory 
date from the mid-ninth century. The earliest dated cotton docu- 
mented to date is a tiraz woven for the Abbasid caliph al-Mu'tazz (r. 
866-9) at a public factory in Iraq or Persia (Textile Museum 73.646), 
and the earliest mulham is one woven for his successor al-Mu'tamid 
at a private factory in Marv in 260/873-5 (Textile Museum 73.4).!? 
These two pieces initiate a steady series of dated examples that runs 
through the end of the tenth century.!? The two sites named on the 
tiraz, both with only private factories, are Marv and Bishapur, which 
should probably be read as Nishapur, since at least one weaver uses 
the nisba al-Khurasani and some pieces show the elaborate script 
typical of the region.!^ 

Bulliet hypothesized further that the new technology introduced 
in Khurasan in the early ninth century was encouraged by Muslim 
Arabs, including influential Yemeni families who had knowledge of 
cotton growing, an old and well-established practice in the Arabian 
peninsula.!^ The slipwares from eastern Iran provide visual evi- 
dence for this transfer of technology. One of the most distinctive 
features of the script on these ceramic wares is the interlacing used 
to transform and decorate the letters, as on the bowl in the David 
Collection (2.15). Such interlacing soon became typical of the region 
and is found on architectural epigraphy.!^9 A stunning example is the 
inscription around the tomb tower at Radkan, built by the Bawandid 
ispahbadh Abu Ja‘far Muhammad between Rab‘ II 407/September 
1016 and 411/1019-20.!4” 

This type of interlacing is known earlier from only one medium: 
the painted and gilded inscriptions on ikat cottons produced in the 
Yemen. The most elaborate interlacing occurs on texts with simple 
good wishes (Figure 2.20), but four pieces with simpler inscrip- 
tions naming the ruler date from the late ninth to the late tenth 
century. The earliest is a fragment in the Benaki Museum in 
Athens (no. 15603) with the name of the Abbasid caliph al-Mu'tadid 
billah (r. 892-902). The three others date from a century later and 
name Zaydi imams. The textiles with the more elaborate inscrip- 
tions containing pious texts must be contemporary with the 
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Figure 2.20 [kat cotton painted with gold leaf outlined in black ink. 45 x79 cm. Boston, 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


This type of ikat cotton decorated with elaborate interlaced inscription and produced in 
Yemen in the ninth and tenth centuries was probably the mechanism for the 
introduction of interlacing to eastern Iran in the tenth century. 


historical ones as they share the same letter shapes and decorative 
devices. These ikat cottons, brought by the Yemenis from their 
homeland when they were introducing cotton production, would 
have been a ready means of introducing interlacing to eastern Iran, 
where it was quickly and enthusiastically exploited by local cal- 
ligraphers and painters. 

The earthenware bowl in the Freer Gallery (2.1) is thus a testa- 
ment to the intellectual world of eastern Iran in the tenth century, 
and it and its mates with interlacing provide evidence for the transfer 
of technology (and style) from the Yemen in the ninth century. But 
the decoration on the Freer bowl, notably the interlaced circles, 
also attests to connections across the Islamic lands as far west as 
Umayyad Spain. A gilt casket made there for the heir-apparent 
Abu’l-Walid Hisham in 976 and now in the Tesoro de la Catedral de 
Gerona is decorated with a pattern of leaves enclosed in a vine that 
spirals in regular loops.!^? The motif is strikingly similar to that used 
on the well of the contemporary ceramic bowl in the Freer Gallery 
(2.1). Such looped designs, but enclosing peacocks holding leaves, are 
also displayed on a small (ht. 16 cm/6% in) gilt silver beaker (Figure 
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2.21), now in the Hermitage (V3-795).!°° It is inscribed with the name 
of a certain Abu Sa‘id ‘Iraq ibn al-Husayn, who, like Abu’l-‘Abbas 
Valgin, the person named on the silver service found near Hamadan 
(2.13), bears the title Client of the Commander of the Faithful. 

It is highly unlikely that the makers of these objects ever commu- 
nicated across the 9,000 km/6,000 miles separating their homelands. 
Rather, these objects attest to a visual culture that was shared across 
the Islamic lands from east to west, despite political animosity. The 
musician Ziryab (790-852), an émigré from Baghdad to the Umayyad 
court at Cordoba, for example, introduced eastern composition 
(talhin mashriqi) and became the arbiter of taste there, setting the 
standards for dress, table manners, protocol, and etiquette, even 
down to the hairstyles for men and women.!?! As the historians 
Patricia Crone and Michael Cook noted succinctly, “Umayyad 
genealogy was no bar to Abbasid hairstyles.” 1°? 


E 
Figure 2.21 Gilded silver beaker made for Abu Said "Iraq ibn al-Husayn. 
Height 16 cm. St. Petersburg, State Hermitage Museum. 


This gilded silver beaker exemplifies the luxury tablewares made for the 
elite of eastern Iran c. 1000. 
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Figure 2.22 Large ivory box made for the Umayyad general and de facto 
ruler ‘Abd al-Malik in 395/1004-5. 23.6X38.4X 23.7 cm. Pamplona, Museo 
de Navarra. 


The iconography on this ivory box made in Iberia, with the platform throne 
on addorsed lions, fan, jugs, and lute player, is derived from that of the 
Abbasid court, in turn derived from Iranian prototypes. 


Other ivory containers made in the Iberian peninsula from the 
mid-tenth to the mid-eleventh century show the widespread adop- 
tion of traditional Persian customs and implements there. A large 
box made for the chamberlain and de facto ruler Sayf al-Dawla ‘Abd 
al-Malik in 395/1004-5 and now in Museo de Navarra in Pamplona 
(Figure 2.22), for example, is decorated on the front with three medal- 
lions. The one on the right depicts the patron seated cross-legged on a 
platform throne borne by addorsed lions; on either side of him stand 
servants bearing a flywhisk and a fan.? This setting followed typical 
Iranian protocol for royal audiences used since pre-Islamic times 
and adopted by the Abbasids.'** In discussing the rules and regula- 
tions of the Abbasid court, the chronicler Hilal al-Sabi (969-1056), 
for example, describes the caliph as sitting on an elevated seat, with 
servants (in his case, Slavic) standing behind the throne and swatting 
flies with gold- and silver-capped flywhisks.!°5 

Silver medallions issued by the Abbasid caliphs in the tenth 
century confirm this iconographic mimesis in royal protocol from 
the eastern to the western Islamic lands. The obverse of a silver 
medallion made for al-Muqtadir (r. 908-32) shows the caliph seated, 
with his knees akimbo and his bare foot projecting above the plat- 
form throne (Figure 2.23).!°° In his right hand, he grasps a beaker 
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Figure 2.23 Silver medallion made for the Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadir (r. 1136-80). 
Berlin, Staatliche Museum, Münzkabinett (destroyed). 

This type of presentation medallion with the caliph and his musician provided a means 
for the dissemination of the standard royal iconography. 


shaped like the gilt one in the Hermitage (2.21). In his left hand, he 
holds a fan like the one held by the hero on the Soghdian amphora 
(2.11) and by the ruler's servant on the Pamplona casket (2.22). 

The reverse of the medallion for al-Muqtadir (2.23) depicts 
aseatedlute player, strumming a four-stringed instrument. His 
posture is strikingly similar to the lute player on the slipware frag- 
ment in Kuwait, who plays a similar four-stringed instrument (2.10). 
The lute player on the medallion sits on a platform throne with a 
pearl border like the one supporting the lute player in the center of 
the Pamplona casket, but the musician there shows a more casual 
pose, with the lute held diagonally (2.22). Such an informal pose, 
with the figure seated with one leg tucked beneath his body, had 
been standard for royal entertainments in Iran since pre-Islamic 
times, as shown on the gilt plate from Tabaristan (1.1) and the 
Soghdian amphora (2.11). 

Such iconography of the feasting caliph became standard and 
was disseminated through gifts like these presentation medallions. 
Another one made for al-Muqtadir's successor al-Muti‘ (r. 946-74), 
but known only from a plaster cast in the British Museum, shows 
the caliph again seated akimbo holding a beaker, flanked by two 
standing attendants bearing a flywhisk and a musical instrument. !°7 
On the reverse is a seated musician playing a lute held upright, as 
on the Pamplona casket, but this one has five strings, one of the 
innovations Ziryab is said to have introduced to Cordoba.!^? 
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Afterlife 


The earthenware bowl in the Freer Gallery (2.1) thus opens up a 
window into the flourishing intellectual world of the upper middle 
class in eastern Iran in the tenth century, its precursors, and its 
contemporaries. But the afterlife—and the impact of the bowl—did 
not end there. From the early nineteenth century such slipwares 
were collected sporadically in the west, but the growing interest in 
Islamic and specifically Iranian art in the United States in the 1970s, 
fueled in part by the oil crisis and Muhammad Reza Pahlavi's desire 
for national recognition, led to increased interest in Samanid 
ceramics, and their publication and display tell us as much about 
contemporary events in America as they do about the original 
objects. In a volume to celebrate the centennial anniversary of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1972, for example, the eminent art 
historian Oleg Grabar analyzed the abstract decoration on a large 
bowl from Nishapur in the Museum's collection (63.159.1) using 
linguistic terms derived from the recondite theories of language put 
forward by Noam Chomsky.!99 

Interest in Samanid wares increased following the opening three 
years later, in October 1975, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art's 
new Islamic galleries, the largest display of Islamic art seen in the 
United States.?' The display included many ceramics from the 
museum's excavations in Nishapur as well as a room modeled on a 
residential building uncovered at the mound of Sabz Pushan (Figure 
2.24).16 The opening spurred a new scholarly interest in the subject, 
including three volumes on the metalwares, buildings, and glass 
found in the excavations at Nishapur, in addition to Wilkinson's 
original 1973 volume on the ceramics.!9 The recent re-installation 
of the Metropolitan's galleries of Islamic art includes an even more 
telling recreation of the original space and the archeological material 
from it.164 

We do not know what happened to the bowl in the Freer Gallery 
between its manufacture and its acquisition by the museum in 1957, 
but its prominent display there has given the object a life beyond the 
confines of academia. It even provided a model for television in the 
twenty-first century. For one episode of The Agency, a CBS televi- 
sion drama that followed the inner workings of the CIA and aired 
from September 27, 2001 until May 17, 2003, the art department 
needed an object with which to blow up an antique-collecting ter- 
rorist in Afghanistan.! The television producers looked to models 
at hand, and the bomb they created for the TV episode was made of 
Semtex (a plastic explosive], formed and painted to look just like the 
Samanid bowl in the Freer Gallery. 

The earthenware bowl in the Freer Gallery, then, remains a potent 
symbol even today. 
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Figure 2.24 Nishapur room in the Metropolitan Museum of Art as opened 
in 1975. 


The opening of the Islamic galleries at the Metropolitan Museum in 1975 
included a small gallery room with the finds excavated at Nishapur, with 
wall dados reinstalled to mimic the original space. 


Notes 


E. 


w 


I thank Massumeh Farhad, chief curator at the Freer Gallery, for check- 
ing museum records about the purchase of this remarkable object and 
supplying the condition report about it. The bowl is often published 
in catalogs of the Islamic ceramics in the Freer Gallery: for example, 
Ettinghausen, 1960, figures 6-7; Atıl, 1973, no. 12. It is also included 
in surveys of Islamic art such as Bloom and Blair, 1997, figure 133 and 
Ettinghausen, Grabar, and Jenkins-Madina, 2001, plate 189. Rabenou 
sold many Persian objects to museums, including a large feline incense 
burner dated 577/1181-2, purchased by the Metropolitan Museum in 
I951 (51.56; see www.metmuseum.org/Collections/search-the-collec- 
tions/140008346). He was also one of the donors of a portion of a tile 
mosaic wall said to be from a synagogue in Isfahan and acquired by 
the Jewish Museum (F5000; see www.thejewishmuseum.org/jm285 5 
related). 

The quotation is from Watson, 2004, 205. 

A well-known point evocatively stated by Watson, 2011. 

The conservation report noted eight holes measuring 3-6 mm in 
diameter visible from the outside of the vessel. Four of them pierce the 
walls along the crack that runs from the center to the rim at approxi- 
mately 7 o’clock. These holes were apparently made to pin the broken 
pieces together and have been filled with dental plaster and in-painted 
with acrylic paints. 


. I take my technical description of the process from Lane, 1947, 17-19; 


Bernsted, 2003, 11-19; and Watson, 2004, 23-34. Wulff, 1966, 151-7, 
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describes the traditional method still used in Iran in modern times. I 
also thank my neighbor, Rostislav Eismont, a skilled potter and art 
director of Studio Pottery Magazine, for his insights into how to actu- 
ally make such a bowl and his perspicacious thoughts about this one. 
Bloom (20132) raises some of the questions that a material study of a 
vessel of this type should cover. Much of the information to answer his 
provocative questions is still lacking, so here I present a "best-guess" 
scenario. 

No weight is given for the finished bowl, but a modern stoneware bowl 
of comparable size made by a local potter weighs 2.5 kg/5!^ lbs. 

For example, the kilns in Renaissance Rome, which produced ter- 
racotta bricks and roof tiles in massive quantities and may also have 
provided the clay for Bernini's bozzetti, were located on the Via delle 
Fornaci adjacent to the clay beds in the Monte Vaticano geological 
formation near the Vatican (Dickerson, Sigel, and Wardropper, 2012, 
91-2, which also provides an excellent visual glossary to the terms and 
materials used in working with clay). Specialty clays could be trans- 
ported further. According to the fourteenth-century chronicler Abu'l- 
Qasim Kashani, for example, the kilns in Kashan, which produced 
fine fritwares from c. 1200, used a fine white clay known as Varkani 
or Luri which was mined in the mountains near Na'in (Allan, 1973, 
112, S11). The site is probably to be identified with the town of Varkan 
on the other side of the mountains some 70 km/45 miles southwest 
of Kashan en route to Gulpaygan in the district of Jawshaqan on the 
border between the Kashan and Isfahan districts (EIr: “Jowšaqān,” by 
Habib Borjian). 

Wulff, 1966, 154-5 and figure 227 provides an example. 

I have not seen the object from the back, but according to Lane (1947, 
17) bases on these wares are typically flat, with a slight recess. 

The X-ray fluorescence testing carried out on December 8, 1998 
showed that the white slip did not contain tin, sometimes added to 
make the white brighter, according to Bernsted, 2003, 12. The painter 
could apply the slip by dipping, pouring, or simply brushing, and it is 
difficult to determine which was used here. Modern potters distinguish 
engobe from slip: an engobe is formulated with less clay than a slip, 
somewhat of a cross between a slip and a glaze. With a lower percent- 
age of clay, it has a higher percentage of silica and flux, which make it 
shrink less in drying on the bone-dry vessel and therefore able to bond 
better to the surface during firing. Most scholars of medieval Iranian 
pottery (for example, Watson, 2004; Mason, 2004], however, use slip 
for all clay coverings or use the terms slip and engobe interchangeably 
(Bernsted, 2003). 

These are the materials found by Bernsted, 2003, 16-17, who tested 
many pieces in the David Collection. The 1997 report of the X-ray 
fluorescence testing on the Freer bowl reported copper for the red, 
and copper, iron, and manganese for the black, but Oliver Watson 
kindly informs me that copper was used only in high-fired reduced 
pottery, a Chinese monopoly before the modern period. The manga- 
nese sometimes caused a slight purplish staining of the glaze around 
the black. 

Blair, 2008, 162. The two verbs are typically amila (made) and sana‘a 
(decorated). 

The standard study of lusterware is Watson, 1985. 
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TA. 


I5. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


I9. 
20. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25; 


26. 


27. 


28. 


The inscription is missing the final ha’ at the end of bi-ra yihi, but the 
full text is recorded in various written compilations of hadith, includ- 
ing ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib's Najm al-balagha (Ghouchani, 1986, no. 23). An 
alternative translation suggested to me by Wheeler Thackston is that 
“he who does not ask the opinion of others runs into danger." 

Bloom, 2oor, r70, discusses the role of paper in planning out these 
inscriptions on ceramics. 

Blair, 2006, 97, note 33. 

Wheeler Thackston pointed out to me that the final letter in the last 
word might be just an odd form of final ya’, reading khdtara man 
istaghna bi-rà'yin (he who makes do with one opinion is asking for 
trouble), in which case the hadith would simply be a variant of the 
one recorded in written sources. Writing final ya' in this form like an 
isolated ta’ would also be unusual. 

Such scalloped rims are found on other wares excavated at Nishapur, 
such as an incised blue glass plate now in the Metropolitan Museum 
(40.170.131); Kröger, 1995, no. 165; Ettinghausen, Grabar, and Jenkins- 
Madina, 200r, plate 193. 

For example, Watson, 2004, nos Ga.1, Ga.2, and Ga.3. 

The suggestion by Grabar, 1972, 92 that these types of stroke on 
another large earthenware bowl of similar type in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (63.159.1) might be the mark of an atelier does not 
seem tenable to me. 

I use eastern Iran here to designate the provinces of both Khurasan and 
Transoxiana. 

Convenient summary of the excavations in TDA: “Samarqand, 1. 
History of Urban Development (i) Before 1220,” by one of the excava- 
tors, G. I. Shishkina, and Elr: “Afrasiab, i. The Archeological Site," by 
G. A. Pugachenkova and E. V. Rtveladze. See also the various essays in 
Terres secrétes de Samarcande, 1992. 

Abu'l-Qasim Kashani described the kiln (Arabic: shakira, Persian: 
dam and dasht) as a high tower whose interior had row upon row of 
fired earthenware pegs, each measuring 1% arsh or dhira'. 

Several photographs taken by Ernst Cohn-Wiener were published in 
Wilkinson, 1973, Appendix. 

Erdmann, 1937. Kiln sites usually produce mounds of broken frag- 
ments, most of which do not show the signs of kiln-firing damage that 
we call wasters. 

Wilkinson, 1973, “Introduction” and 1987, “Description of the 
Excavations.” 

Wilkinson, 1987, 35, published a photograph of the expedition work- 
room showing the many ceramics found there. 

Wilkinson, 1973, divided the material from Nishapur into twelve 
groups, according to the type of glaze. The first ten were lead-glazed. 
Of these, the three numerically most important were the buffwares 
(Group 1), splashed wares (Group 2), and monochrome slip-painted 
wares (Group 3). He then considered several other types of slip-painted 
wares separately. Group 4 comprised polychrome wares, Group 5 
those with a colored slip ground. Groups 6 and 7 had opaque lead 
glazes, the former white and the latter yellow. Group 8 was yellow- 
staining black. Group 9 comprised monochrome wares, and Group 
to Chinese imports. He then turned to other types of glaze. Group 
rir comprised alkaline-glazed wares, chronologically later than the 
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lead-glazed wares. Group 12 comprised unglazed wares. The last four 
of his groups (9-12) are thus excluded from this discussion of slip- 
wares. 

Watson, 2004, organized his material into three different types. 
Group F comprised splashed wares (Wilkinson’s Group 2); Group G 
comprised slip-painted wares (Wilkinson’s Groups 3-8), subdivided 
according to the type of decoration: (a) calligraphic; (b) abstract; (c) 
animal; (d) yellow-staining black; (e) imitation luster; (f) a unique figural 
fragment; and (g) later provincial. Group H comprised buffwares. In the 
main, I have followed Watson’s groupings in the discussion here, but 
in a different order (his H, F, and G). 

Watson, 2004, no. Gf; al-Khemir, 2012, 225. 

Siméon, 2009, gives a full account of the various sites in Central Asia. 
Williamson, 1987. 

Watson, 2004, type Gg. 

Watson, 2004, 48. 

Wilkinson, 1973, xxiv. 

Mason, 2004, 138 and figure 6.1. 

Siméon, 2009, 145-7. 

Mason, 2004, 122. 

Wilkinson, 1973, Group 8; Watson, 2004, no. Gd. 

Wilkinson, 1973, included this type as part of his Group 6, along with 
opaque white-glazed wares, although as Watson, 2004, 239, pointed 
out, they are technically different and form his group Ge. 

Wilkinson, 1973, 130. 

Wilkinson, 1973, Group 4, no. r. 

Terres secrétes de Samarcande, 1992, nos 142-7. 

Pugachenkova and Khakimova, 1988, 95 and plate 71, where it is 
attributed to the fifth century; both Lukonin and Ivanov, 1996, no. 76, 
and Sims, 2002, no. 30, date it to the sixth or seventh century. 
Pugachenkova and Khakimova, 1988, 95 and plate 70. 

Sarre, 1925, plate 25; Hallett, 2010. 

Wilkinson, 1973, Chapter ro. 

Treptow, 2007, 37. 

Bayhaqi, 1376, 631-2; see also Thackston’s translation in Komaroff, 
2011, 48. 

Bosworth, 1968, 141. The littérateur’s biography is given in EI/2: 
al-Tha‘alibi,” by E. K. Rowson. 

Cited in Kahle, 1956, 342; see also Whelan, 1990, 53. 

EI/2: “Sini,” by John Carswell. 

On this maritime trade, see most recently Kauz, 2010. 

Williamson, 1987, 11-13. For the role of Siraf, see Whitehouse, 2009. 
Some of these wares were intended for export: excavations at Siraf 
(Whitehouse, 1970, 5 and plates XIIc and d) turned up a Dunsun jar 
that was broken and discarded in the ninth century; it bears two 
Arabic names, Yusuf and Mansur/Maymun, that were scratched on 
the pot before it was fired. It must have been made to order for Muslim 
merchants who were living there. 

Keall and Mason, 1991; Mason, 2004, Chapter 3; Watson, 2004, type D. 
EIr: “Cobalt,” by Elisabeth West Fitzhugh and Willem M. Floor. 
Qamsar is by far the best known and the one that seems to have pro- 
duced the most cobalt. 

This evocative term was used already by Lane, 1947, 13. 
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65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 


71. 
72. 
73- 
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76. 
7T. 
78. 


79. 
80. 


81. 


Renfrew, 1986. 

Watson, 2004, type D.7. 

For related examples excavated at Nishapur, see Wilkinson, 1973, 
Chapter 6, nos ro-r9, especially no. 10 (MMA 40.170.13). 

Erdmann, 1937, plates xxviii, h and xxix, d and f; Wilkinson, 1973, 181. 
Raby, 1986; Ward, 1993, figure 36. 

Pope and Ackerman, 1938-9, 2496-8 and plate 1346; Arts of Islam, 
1976, nos 158 (bowl diameter 19 cm/7!^ in; Iran Bastan no. 4173) and 
159 (tray, diameter 26.6 cm/10/^ in; Iran Bastan no. 4172). 

McGovern et al., 1996. 

British Museum 124086; www.britishmuseum.org/research/search_ 
the collection, database/search. object. details.aspx?objectid-367369& 
partid=1 &IdNum=124086 &orig=% 2fresearch % 2fsearch_the_collection 
_database% 2fmuseum_number_search.aspx; Ward, 1993, no. 29. 
Melikian-Chirvani, 1997a. 

Matthee, 2005. 

EQ: "Wine," by Kathryn Kueny. 

EIr: “Bada,” by Jerome Clinton. 

See the many articles by Melikian-Chirvani, including 1990-1, 1995, 
1997, and 1999, a postscript to Ghouchani, 1999. 

Treadwell, 2011, 14. On the production of silver there and its sudden 
termination at the beginning of the eleventh century, perhaps the 
result of the exhaustion of the Panjhir mine, see EIr: "Dirham. ii. In 
the Islamic period," by Michael Bates, and Cowell and Lowick, 1988. 
The fourteenth-century chronicler Abu'l-Fida vividly described the 
some ro,ooo men who were employed there in the mining indus- 
try; his account is quoted extensively in EI/2: "Ma'din, 2. Mining 
technology," by A. Y. al-Hassan and D. R. Hill. 

See note 48 above. 

Lane, 1947, 18. 

For example, Watson, 2004, type D.r. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 40.170.15. Wilkinson, 1973, Group 4, no. 
2 and color plate 5; Ghouchani, 1986, no. 85; see also his nos 86 and 9o. 
For metalwork, the best study is by Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, though 
his idea that the inscriptions, including the frequent mistakes, all 
have Sufi connotations is not generally accepted. For a discussion of 
corresponding blessings on textiles, see Blair, 1997. 

Ghouchani, 1986, nos 4, 37, 43, 66, 78, 110, 113, 125, 129, and 133. 
Watson, 2004, type Ga2. 

Komaroff, 2009, figure 68; see also the entry on the museum's website 
at http://collections.lacma.org/node/187813 

Pancaroglu, 2002. 

Ghouchani, 1986, no. 14; Blair and Bloom, 2006, no. 29; Komaroff, 
2011, no. 1. The same adage is found on other objects such as a plate in 
the Freer Gallery of Art (52.11); see Ghouchani, 1986, no. 25. 
Ghouchani, 1986, no. 138 with the wrong accession number; 
Pancaroglu, 2002, figure 4. 


. Ghouchani, 1986, no. 23. 
. Ghouchani, 1986, no. 14. 


Quchani, 2001, no. I. 


. El/2: "Dhu'l-Fakar," by E. Mittwoch; Elr: "Du'l-Faqar" by Jean 


Calmard. The inscription on the platter in the MFA is defective at the 
end, missing the last part of [dhu'I]-faqar. 
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Schimmel, 1978, 419. 

The same inscription is found on a shard in the British Museum 
(Quchani, 2001, figure 2], a bowl in the Reza Abbasi Museum 
(Ghouchani, 1986, no. 82], and a shard from an almost identical plate 
found at Nishapur (Wilkinson, 1973, Group 3, no. 53). 

Pancaroglu, 2007. 

Pancaroglu, 2007, 67-70. 

Maguire and Maguire, 2007, 109-20. 

Volov, 1966, 117 and figure 2; also cited in Ghouchani, 1986, no. 42. 
For example, a bowl in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (65.106) and 
one of unknown whereabouts; see Ghouchani, 1986, nos 30 and 75. 
Bowl in the Brooklyn Museum (L56.9]; see Volov, 1966, figure 1 and 
Ghouchani, 1986, no. 57. A bowl in the Oriental Institute in the 
University of Naples (Ghouchani, 1986, no. 116) has a garbled version 
as well. 

Taylor, 2010. 

Steinhardt, 2009, 170, note 32. 

Wilkinson, 1973, 99, no. 24; Ghouchani, 1986, nos 40, 44, 65, 81, 
90, 98, 99, 104, 106, 108, III, I14, 117, and 120; Watson, 2004, type 
Ga.6. 

Grube, 1994, no. 95. 

For example, Ghouchani, 1986, nos 24, 33, and 103; Watson, 2004, 
types Ga.ro and Ga.rr. 

For example, Metropolitan Museum of Art 58.152, illustrated in 
Grabar, 1989, figure 12. 

Baer, 1989. 

Maguire and Maguire, 2007. 

Exactly what medieval Persians ate is still problematic. The article 
entitled “Cooking” in the Encyclopedia Iranica, for example, skips 
from the pre-Islamic period to modern times. Today we associate rice 
with Iran, but it does not seem to have been introduced until the medi- 
eval or even the Mongol period; see Fragner, 1994, and Elr: “Berenj. i. 
In Iran,” by Marcel Bazin and Christian Bromberger. To judge from 
depictions in slightly later copies of al-Hariri's Maqamat (for example, 
Ettinghausen, 1977, 113) diners ate from communal serving dishes 
using flat pita-like breads. 

Some scholars have suggested that these ceramics were intended 
mainly for display, but given their survival in large quantities, I have 
assumed that they were intended for use. Even if for display, we can 
still imagine that they might have been passed around for inspection 
and entertainment. 

Other examples in Watson, 2004, type Gat. 

Bloom and Blair, 2011, “Introduction.” 

Blair, 2006, Chapter 5. 

For the transformative role of paper, see Bloom, 2001. 

Blair, 2006, 151-2 and figure 5.3. 

Istanbul, Suleymaniye Sehid ali Pasa, no. 1842; see Whelan, 1990; 
Derman, 1998. 

Noted by Derman, 1998, no. 10; cited in Blair, 2006, 183, note 40. 
Day, 1937, 426-7, discussing an example dated 293/905-6; 
Kratchkovskaya, 1949. Similar interlacing is found on coins minted 
in the region, but as coins are a conservative medium, the innovations 
are slower to show up here. 
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147. 
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Volov, 1966; summarized in Blair, 2006, 12-13. 

Persian was used for commercial, religious, and practical purposes; see 
Treadwell, 2012. 

Meisami, 1999, Chapter 1. 

EIr: "Dehgan. i. In the Sasanian period," by Ahmad Tafazzoli. 

Bulliet, 1979, originally dated this change to the late ninth century on 
the basis of onomastic data, but in reviewing the evidence, particu- 
larly from rural areas under-represented in his original work, he later 
revised the date to the tenth century (2009, 92). 

Bulliet, 1992. 

Bulliet, 1972. 

EIr: " Ab-gü&t," by the Editors and N. Ramazani, and “Aš. i. Etymology,” 
by W. Eilers. 

Wilkinson, 1987, 45. 

Morony, 1995, 31-7; Whitcomb, 1995, 58-60. 

Watson, 2004, 247; see also Siméon, 2009, 101-2, type G7, where he 
notes its widespread use and lists thirteen Central Asian sites where 
this type was found. 

Terres secrétes de Samarcande, 1992, no. 148. 

Terres secrétes de Samarcande, 1992, no. 153; color illustration on 73; 
its diameter measures 39 cm/15// in and its height 12 cm/4% in. 
Wilkinson, 1973, Group 4, nos 1-2. 

Wilkinson, 1973, Group 3, compare no. 72 vs no. 73. 

Watson, 2004, no. D.7 

Morgan and Leatherby, 1987. 

Fendall, n.d., no. r9. 

There also seems to be one word in red written inside the black 
teardrop to the right of the inscription. 

Terres secrétes de Samarcande, 1992, no. 131. 

Kratchkovskaya, 1949, figure 4. My thanks to Adel Adamova for secur- 
ing these photographs of it. 

Terres secrétes de Samarcande, 1992, nos 275-9. 

Herzfeld, 1936; Atil, Chase, and Jett, 1985, no. 14; see further, Chapter 
p 

Al-Muqaddasi, 1967, 260 and 2001, 218. 

Al-Mugqaddasi, 1967, 326 and 2001, 264. 

Hudud al-'alam, 1970, 102. 

Hudud al-'alam, 1970, 113. 

Bulliet, 1976 and 2009, 4. 

Bulliet, 2009. 

EI/2: "Kanat I. In Iran,” by A. K. S. Lambton. 

Kühnel and Bellinger, 1952, 9-10. The eastern provenance of the 
cotton is confirmed by the unusual wording, which uses the term jari 
instead of the 'amal typical in Egypt, and the unusual style, which has 
triangular serifs on the letters. 

Day, 1937; Lamm, 1937; Britton, 1938; Kühnel and Bellinger, 1952. 
RCEA, no. 977; Kühnel and Bellinger, 1952, 28. 

Bulliet, 2009, 64. 

Blair, 1998, 80-5. 

Flury, 1921; Volov, 1966; Blair, 1992, no. 31. 

Blair, 1989. 

Bloom and Blair, 1997, plate 136; Ettinghausen, Grabar, and Jenkins- 
Madina, 200r, plate 147. 
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Marschak, 1986, plate 128; Lukonin and Ivanov, 1996, no. 94; 
Ettinghausen, Grabar, and Jenkins-Madina, 2001, plate 196. 

EI/2: "Ziryab," by H. G. Farmer-[E. Neubauer]. 

Crone and Cook, 1977, 116. 

Blair and Bloom, 1997, figure 137. 

EIr. "Bar", Audience. I. From the Achaemenid through the Safavid 
Period," by D. Khaleghi-Motlagh. 

Hilal al-Sabi’, 1977, 73. 

Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Münzkabinett; Arnold, 1928, 125-6 and 
plate LIX, b; Sourdel-Thomine and Spuler, 1973, no. 155a-b. 

Arnold, 1928, 125 and plate LIX, a. 

In addition to the fifth string, Ziryab is said to have introduced colored 
strings, both practices said to have been known in Baghdad. 

Blair, forthcoming (a). 

Grabar, 1972. 

On the opening of the galleries, see Blair and Bloom, 2003, 156-7. 

See perception comments by Grabar, 1976. 

The three additional volumes were Allan, 1982, on metalwork; 
Wilkinson, 1987, on the buildings; and Kréger, 1995, on the glass. 
Room 452, Nishapur and the Sabz Pushan site; see Blair and Bloom, 
2011. 

On The Agency, see the Wikipedia entry “The Agency (2001 TV 
series).” An earlier version on Wikipedia mentioned the bowl, but 
did not identify in which episode it was used. It is also mentioned 
on various websites such as castingpro.com. The villain was clearly 
a take-off on Mullah Omar, the leader of the Taliban in Afghanistan 
whose house had faux gold-plated chandeliers, murals with waterfalls 
and villas, and a garden with a bizarre giant sculpture of a dead tree. 
His garden with trees arranged like sculpture was described in the 
January 28, 2002 issue of The New Yorker magazine; see Anderson, 
2002. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Perfuming the Air: 
A Rosewater Sprinkler from Herat 


WHEREAS THE FIRST object examined in this study of medi- 
eval Iranian art—the earthenware bowl in the Freer Gallery of Art 
(2.1)J—exemplifies the role of writing, the second object considered 
in this chapter—a hollowware vessel in the David Collection, 
Copenhagen (Figure 3.1j——exemplifies the complementary theme of 
figural imagery.! The small vessel, some 4 cm/1% in taller than the 
earthenware bowl discussed in Chapter 2, is made of brass, an alloy 
of copper and zinc that can be cast or hammered, and decorated in 
repoussé. In this case, the object has been raised from two sheets, 
one for the base, body, and neck, and a second for the top, including 
the pierced opening. The two sheets are connected by a metal ring 
soldered in place, with the base closed underneath by a third piece 
of sheet metal mounted by bending it around the edges of the base. 

The smith worked the sheets of brass using a specialized tool 
called a snarling iron, a long slender rod whose ends are bent at 
right angles in opposite directions. One end is fixed in a vise, while 
the other, which is shaped like a small rounded hammerhead, is set 
inside the vessel. The vessel is pressed down on the snarling iron, and 
when the smith hammers the snarling iron at a point near the vise, 
the rebound pushes up an area of metal on the surface of the vessel, 
giving rise to the name for the technique, repoussé ("pushed back"). 

In skilled hands the snarling iron is an effective method of decorat- 
ing hollowware and has been used since Antiquity to fashion vessels 
of gold, silver, and brass. To form this vessel, the smith used the 
tool to raise the two sheets in high relief, decorating one with a row 
of ten lions facing left (Figure 3.2) and the other with a row of six 
birds facing right (Figure 3.3). In doing so, he stretched the metal to 
its limit, causing minute cracks and breaks, which did not affect the 
integrity of the vessel.^ 

Once formed, the bodies of the creatures as well as the surface 
of the bottle were further enhanced with punching, chasing, and 
inlay of silver and copper. The smith used chasing and punching to 
give texture to such details as the fur of the lions' manes and tails 
and the birds’ wings and bodies. The rows of creatures are carefully 
set off between six bands of geometric decoration, including braids, 
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Figure 3.1 Brass rosewater sprinkler, hammered and inlaid with silver and copper. 
Height 15.3 cm. Copenhagen, David Collection. 

This hollowware vessel exemplifies the extraordinary feats that metalsmiths could 
achieve in medieval Iran: the body is hammered from two sheets of brass using a snarling 
iron, then punched and chased to render such details as the lion’s fur and the birds’ 
feathers, and finally inlaid with copper silver to add color to the already stunning 
decoration. 
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Figure 3.2 Lions around the body of the rosewater sprinkler shown in 
Figure 3.1. Copenhagen, David Collection. 


The lions decorating this extraordinary sprinkler are further enhanced with 
chasing and punching. 


Figure 3.3 The top of the rosewater sprinkler shown in Figure 3.1. 
Copenhagen, David Collection. 


A row of six birds facing right at the top of the rosewater sprinkler’s neck 
complements the row of ten lions facing left around the body. 
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guilloches, and two staggered rows of rosettes, themselves chased 
and inlaid in silver and copper. The base of the globular body, for 
example, is ringed by large rosettes, each composed of a central 
copper dot surrounded by six silver dots, the uppermost one extended 
like a flame. The flames on the upper row project upward between 
the lions’ tails and are complemented by a knotted band above the 
lions, whose corresponding silver flame projects downward between 
the lions’ manes. The effect is to set off and highlight the lions’ 
curving tails. The top of the vessel is pierced with a six-pointed star 
inlaid with silver. The only opening, it shows that the vessel, once 
filled, was used to sprinkle liquid. 

The object’s condition is no less surprising than its manufacture. 
Unlike other similar objects, it is intact, including the inlay. By con- 
trast, a similar inlaid vessel with ducks around the shoulder (V&A 
M.15-1971], acquired from a Kabul resident in 1971, is missing large 
sections on the shoulder and foot and the surface is pitted with needle- 
point light green spots of active corrosion.? When the one in the David 
Collection was acquired in r99r, it too was badly corroded (Figure 
3.4), but careful cleaning has restored it to its original glory. 


Figure 3.4 View and detail of the rosewater sprinkler before cleaning. Copenhagen, 
David Collection. 


When the museum acquired the vessel in 1991, it was badly corroded, but careful 
cleaning by the museum has restored it to its former glory. 
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Provenance 


The small sprinkler in the David Collection bears no inscriptions, but 
as with the earthenware bow] in the Freer Gallery of Art (2.1), the brass 
vessel’s technique and style help to establish its provenance. It belongs 
to a set of objects made in the same way with repoussé and inlaid deco- 
ration. Within this set, the largest and most important types of object 
are candlesticks and ewers. Larger than the sprinklers, these vessels 
have room for more decoration, including long inscription bands, and 
the information in these texts allows us to localize the set. 

At least eight candlesticks belong to this set. The largest and best- 
published candlestick is the one in the Freer Gallery of Art (Figure 
3.5].5 Measuring 40.3x47.7 cm/16x18% in and weighing 4.38 kg/ 
almost ro lbs, this extraordinary candlestick takes the form of a 
truncated cylinder with a high smooth neck and faceted socket. It is 
entirely worked from a single sheet of brass, with the exception of the 
seating for the candle, a cylindrical piece of metal that is set into the 
neck, crimped over the top edge of the socket, and soldered into place. 

The candlestick's conical base is decorated with five bands of 
various heights. The main one in the center contains five rows of 
bosses. Above is a thin band with a row of triangles; below is a slightly 


Figure 3.5 Brass candlestick, hammered, chased, and inlaid with copper, 
silver, and a black organic material. Height 40.3 cm; diameter 47.7 cm. 
Washington, DC, Freer Gallery of Art. 


This extraordinary candlestick, the largest of a group of at least eight 
similar examples, has been raised from a single sheet of brass. 
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Figure 3.6 Brass candlestick, hammered and chased. Height 33 cm; 
diameter 40 cm. Copenhagen, David Collection. 


This candlestick is similar in shape to others in the group, but its 
decoration is somewhat simpler, as it lacks the inlay found on many of the 
others and has larger bosses and a single row of lions at the top. 


larger epigraphic band with good wishes to an anonymous owner. 
The bands at the top and bottom each contain thirty lions worked in 
repoussé and displayed seated on their haunches facing left. 

The candlestick in the Freer Gallery can be related to three similar 
ones that have an additional row of birds standing on the shoulder, 
similar to the row of six birds around the top of the sprinkler. One 
candlestick in Cairo is approximately the same size as that in 
Washington.’ Two others in Paris and Kuwait are slightly (about 
8 cm/3 in) shorter.’ These three candlesticks also have bands of 
inscriptions above and below the bosses, which have been reduced to 
three rows. The necks on these three examples are ridged, unlike the 
smooth one on the candlestick in the Freer Gallery (3.5). 

All four candlesticks in turn can be linked to two others that are 
less well preserved in St. Petersburg and London.’ On each of these 
two damaged examples, a row of birds replaces the row of repoussé 
lions at the top. These two candlesticks are also missing their necks 
and sockets. The one in the V&A in London is in particularly poor 
condition and at some point was converted into a bucket. 

A seventh candlestick in the David Collection in Copenhagen 
(Figure 3.6) has small decorative bands in place of the inscriptions 
and four rows of bigger bosses worked in repoussé.!° The two rows of 
bosses in the middle are larger and decorated with pairs of confronted 
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or addorsed harpies alternating with medallions. The smaller rows 
of three-quarter bosses at top and bottom show hares arranged in 
a similar fashion. The repoussé lions at the top are again seated 
on their haunches facing left, but the ones in the bottom band are 
running on all four feet. 

The candlestick in Copenhagen in turn relates to an eighth, 
relatively unknown candlestick in the Linden Museum in Stuttgart 
(Figure 3.7).!! It lacks the bands with repoussé lions or birds found 
on all the other candlesticks, but has five rows of larger repoussé 
bosses similar to those on the candlestick in Copenhagen. The com- 
plete bosses in the three center rows show predators attacking their 
prey, including a bird pecking at a bird or hare and a lion attacking a 
gazelle. The row of half-size bosses at the bottom contains running 
hares or lions like the ones in the bottom band on the candlestick 
in Copenhagen. The row of half-bosses at the top has a floral twist. 

What sets the Stuttgart candlestick aside and makes it so impor- 
tant is the inscription inlaid around the flat edge of the rim: it 
contains the date of Rabi‘ I 561/January s-February 3, 1166. The 
date provides a fixed point for this group of repoussé candlesticks, a 
dating confirmed by the contemporary group of ewers with similar 
repoussé and inlaid decoration, especially the rows of repoussé lions, 
birds, and related figures at the top.” 


Figure 3.7 Brass candlestick, hammered and inlaid with silver. Stuttgart, 
Linden Museum. 

This candlestick, though the simplest of the group and lacking the raised 
animals or birds, provides the key to dating the group, for it is inscribed 
with the name of a Ghurid official and the date of of Rabi‘ I 561 (January 
5—February 3, 1166). 
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Figure 3.8 Brass ewer, hammered and inlaid with silver. Height 40 cm. 
London, British Museum. 

Once in the collection of a Roman jeweler named Rota, this ewer was one 
of the first Islamic objects to be acquired by the British Museum. Like 
many of the candlesticks, it is decorated with repoussé birds around the 
body and lions on the neck. 


One large example in the British Museum (Figure 3.8) was previ- 
ously in the collection of a Roman jeweler named Rota and hence 
is known as the Rota ewer.!? Acquired by the British Museum in 
1848, it was one of the first objects from the Islamic period that the 
museum accessioned. Approximately the same height as the large 
candlestick in the Freer Gallery (3.5), the Rota ewer has two rows 
of repoussé birds: twenty-four set in confronted pairs around the 
shoulder, and eight facing left on the neck. In addition, the spout 
has two seated lions worked in repoussé on the sides and another 
recumbent one on the top. The body has twelves flutes decorated 
with horizontal bands. Those at the top and bottom contain ani- 
mated inscriptions; those in the center contain signs of the zodiac. 

The Rota ewer in the British Museum and others like it lead us in 
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Figure 3.9 Brass ewer, hammered and inlaid with silver and copper. 
Height 38.5 cm. Tbilisi, Georgian State Museum. 


Like the candlestick in Stuttgart, this ewer in Tbilisi provides a key for 
localizing the group of repoussé brasses, as its inscription tells us that it 
was made at Herat by Mahmud ibn Muhammad al-Haravi in 575/1181-2. 


turn to another one in the Museum of Georgian History in Tbilisi 
(Figure 3.9).'4 About the same size as the Rota ewer, the Tbilisi 
ewer also has seated repoussé lions on the sides of the spout and a 
recumbent one on the top. The body is decorated with twenty-four 
flutes, but as opposed to the horizontal registers on the Rota ewer in 
the British Museum, the decoration on the flutes of the Tbilisi ewer 
is arranged in vertical panels that align with the convex shape. One 
panel with text running from top to bottom alternates with one with 
vegetal decoration. 

As with the Stuttgart candlestick, it is the inscription that sets 
the Tbilisi ewer apart from its mates and makes it so important in 
establishing the provenance of these inlaid metalwares. The text 
opens with a poem of five quatrains (rubd 1) in hazaj meter, one line 
(bayt) per flute: 
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Who in the world has anything like this today? 
Everyone who has seen it has said it is really beautiful. 
No one has seen its equal, for it is unparalleled. 


See a ewer from which spirit is born. 

It is the water of life that comes from it. 
Any liquid that comes out of it 

Creates a new pleasure every moment. 


See a ewer that is praised by everyone. 

It would be worthy of service to a great person like you. 
Every eye that sees it opens its mouth 

And says that nothing could be better than this. 


This water vessel is made in Herat. 

Who could produce anything like it in the world? 

Although the seven stars [the Pleiades] of the celestial sphere lift 
their heads high, 

May they look favorably upon him who produces such a thing. 
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Mercy be on him who makes such a thing. 

May he be given silver and gold and raised up. 

May good fortune come to him and caress him in friendship. 
May affliction be removed and given to his enemies. 


Work of the design by Mahmud ibn Muhammad al-Haravi, dated Sha‘ban 
577 (December 1181). 


Two lines following the poem, composed in rather awkward Arabic, 
contain the name of the craftsman and the date: the text says 
that the work of the design (al- amal al-naqsh) is by Mahmud ibn 
Muhammad al-Haravi in Sha‘ban of the year five hundred and 
seventy-seven (December ro, 1181-January 7, 1182). 

The text on the Tbilisi ewer thus gives us two pieces of historical 
information. It includes a date sixteen years after that on the candle- 
stick in Stuttgart, thereby confirming the attribution of this group 
of hollowwares with repoussé decoration worked with a snarling 
iron and inlay in silver and copper to the second half of the twelfth 
century. In addition, the poem pinpoints the location of this school 
of metalworking to the city of Herat. 


The geographical and historical setting 


Located on the Hari Rud in what is now western Afghanistan, Herat 
was a major entrepót strategically astride the intersection of trade 
routes from both India and China to the Mediterranean (Figure 
3.10). The city flourished in the second half of the twelfth century 
and the early thirteenth century under the patronage of the Ghurids, 
the local dynasty that controlled portions of Afghanistan and 
northwest India from the early eleventh century to 1206.7 

The dynasty had arisen in the mountainous area of Ghur further 
up the Hari River from Herat. Until the eleventh century, the region 
had been a pagan enclave best known as a source for slaves. The 
founder of the Ghaznavid dynasty (977-1186), Mahmud, installed 
the local petty chieftains (maliks) of the Shansabani family as his 
vassals there. Wedged between the Ghaznavids to the east and 
Saljuqs to the west, the Ghurids gradually established themselves 
over other local families. Under ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn (r. 1149-61), 
the Ghurids broke out of the province of Ghur and succeeded to 
the heritage of the Ghaznavids in the region. In 1150, after defeat- 
ing the Ghaznavid sultan Bahramshah, ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn burned 
the Ghaznavid capital at Ghazna, thereby earning title of jahan-suz 
(world-burner). Bahramshah fled to India, but his reign marked the 
swansong of the Ghaznavid dynasty, which was finally extinguished 
in 1186-7. 

The Ghurid chieftain ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn also took on his Saljuq 
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foes to the west. As early as 1147, he occupied the city of Herat. In 
1152, however, his power was checked when he was defeated by the 
Saljuq sultan Sanjar at Nab near Herat, taken prisoner, and released 
only after paying a large tribute. The Saljuqs and their vassals main- 
tained control over the city until Sanjar's defeat by Ghuzz tribes- 
men and his death in 1157, when the collapse of Saljuq power in 
Khurasan allowed the Ghurids to re-engage in the struggle for power 
in Khurasan carried out among various post-Saljuq commanders and 
the Khwarazmshahs. 

After ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn's death, his son Sayf al-Din Muhammad 
(r. 1161-3) succeeded his father as head of the Ghurids, but was soon 
killed fighting the Ghuzz near Marv.!? The soldiers at Firuzkuh 
raised Sayf al-Din Muhammad's cousin (‘Ala al-Din's nephew) 
Shams al-Din (later Ghiyath al-Din) Muhammad ibn Sam (r. 1163- 
1203) to the throne. But Shams al-Din's uncle Fakhr al-Din Mas‘ud 
(‘Ala’ al-Din ’s oldest brother) disputed the appointment, claiming 
seniority. The two Ghurids, nephew and uncle, and their supporters 
met at a battle at Ragh-i Zar between Herat and Firuzkuh.!? In the 
fighting, the Turkish governors of Herat and Balkh, Taj al-Din Yildiz 
and ‘Ala’ al-Din Qumach, both former slaves (ghuldms) of Sanjar, 
were killed. The Ghurid Fakhr al-Din was defeated and retreated 
to his home base at Bamiyan in central Afghanistan, where he and 
his descendants ruled a branch line down to 1215. Shams al-Din 
Muhammad maintained his position as senior Ghurid with the title 
of sultan, sharing power with his brother Shihab al-Din (later Mu'izz 
al-Din) Muhammad, who ruled from Ghazna.?? 

Following the death of malik Yildiz, governorship of Herat passed 
to another of Sanjar's slaves, Badr al-Din Tughril. According to 
the local Ghurid historian Juzjani, the inhabitants of Herat were 
unhappy with this situation and petitioned the Ghurid Ghiyath 
al-Din Muhammad ibn Sam to return to the city. He did so in 
1175-6, but ruled there only temporarily. Badr al-Din Tughril seems 
to have regained possession of Herat, leaving it only in rr91—2 or 
1192-3 when the Ghurids advanced against the Khwarazmshah 
Sultanshah, rival ruler in Khurasan from 1172 to 1193. 

Around the turn of the thirteenth century, the Khwarzmshahs 
repeatedly besieged Herat, finally taking control of the city peace- 
fully at the invitation of ‘Izz al-Din Husayn ibn Kharmil, Ghurid 
governor (wali) there. Having been confirmed in his position as 
governor, however, ‘Izz al-Din switched sides and tried to reinstate 
Ghurid rule. He thereby provoked the Khwarazmshah Muhammad 
ibn Tekesh (r. 1200-20] to besiege the city again. During the siege, 
the Khwarazmshah diverted the waters of the Hari Rud against 
the city walls, causing great damage. In 1205, the Khwarazmshah 
Muhammad ibn Tekesh named a new governor in Herat and 
installed the Ghurid ruler Ghiyath al-din Mahmud (r. 1206-12) as his 
puppet ruler there. 
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In short, the political situation in Herat in the later twelfth 
century was chaotic, as at least three major dynasties (the Ghurids, 
the Saljuqs, and the Khwarazmshahs) wrestled for control of the city, 
which was beset at times by invading Ghuzz and Qara Khitay, with 
local governors coming and going and changing sides. Nevertheless, 
the city and its craft traditions thrived, thereby showing that politics 
and art sometimes (even often) have nothing to do with each other. 
We can refer to this as the "Ghurid period," in the sense that the 
Ghurids were often, though not always, the most important rulers 
in the region, but we should remember that this does not mean that 
the rulers themselves necessarily controlled all or even much of the 
artistic production. 

One piece of evidence attesting to Herat's cultural productivity 
in the second half of the twelfth century is the myriad of building 
projects that took place, both in the region and in Herat itself. At 
the apogee of Ghurid power, the empire that stretched from the 
Caspian Sea to northern India was split into two or three branches. 
The main one centered at Firuzkuh in Ghur was ruled by ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Husayn and his relatives and descendants. The major 
monument known there is the fabulous minaret of Jam (Figure 
3.11), built in 570/1174-5 by ‘Ala’ al-Din's nephew and second suc- 
cessor, Shams (later Ghiyath) al-Din Muhammad ibn Sam, perhaps 
to mark the Ghurid capture of Ghazni from the Ghuzz in the pre- 
ceding year and the elevation of Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad ibn 
Sam’s younger brother Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad to partnership in 
the sultanate.” 

Set on an octagonal base that supports three superposed tapering 
shafts separated by muqarnas cornices, the top one crowned by a 
lantern, the minaret soars an extraordinary 65 m/213 ft. Its remark- 
able engineering in brick required input from a builder imported 
from the west: a cursive inscription in the midst of the long winding 
band around the lowest shaft says that the minaret is the work of 
‘Ali ibn Ibrahim al-Nishapuri, the builder from Khurasan (al-mi mari 
min khurásán). His epithet suggests that he hailed from the city 
of Nishapur, a large city and one of the major ceramic centers in 
previous centuries (see Chapter 2). 

The minaret's actual construction is rather pedestrian, but the 
revetment in terracotta and glazed ceramic tile is a tour de force of 
decoration. The band that winds around the lowest story contains 
the complete text (all ninety-eight verses) of Sura r9 (Maryam), 


Figure 3.11 (opposite) Minaret of Jam in central Afghanistan. 


This soaring minaret built at the Ghurid capital of Firuzkuh in 570/1174-5 isa 
testament to the extraordinary architectural works executed under Ghurid patronage, 
even in a relatively inaccessible region. This view from the north shows faces 1-3, with 
the opening of the Qur'anic text of Surat Maryam around the lower shaft. Just visible at 
the left is the east face with the niche- and star-shaped panels. 
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so named because the chapter mentions Jesus’ mother Mary. The 
inscription is remarkable both for its length and for its intricate 
layout in interlacing bands, and on these grounds Finbarr Flood 
argued recently that the text was chosen to reflect the Ghurids’ 
adherence to the Karramiyya, a Sunni pietistic sect dominant in 
Ghur in the second half of the twelfth century. Flood suggested that 
the text was deliberately laid out so that the phrase kun fayakun (Be! 
And it is) would fall on the east face, the side that worshippers faced 
when praying toward the qibla, just at the intersection of the bottom 
two panels shaped like a niche and a star, symbolizing a mihrab 
and lamp. These words from verse 35, which also occur seven other 
times in the Qur’an, occupied a central position in the Karramiyya’s 
attempts to distinguish between God’s eternal attributes and His 
temporal acts.?? 

Flood's hypothesis is an ingenious attempt to explain a puzzling 
choice of text and intricate layout. It is by far the most convincing 
account to date, though one would have to say that the choice was 
more important for designer than audience as little would have been 
actually readable to worshippers on the ground some ro m/33 ft 
below. The text would therefore have been less about communica- 
tion and more about symbolic affirmation, especially in view of such 
an esoteric philosophy.?^ 

Far more eye-catching to viewers is the horizontal band executed 
in glittering turquoise-glazed bricks that rings the lower section of 
the minaret above the Quranic text. Its letters are surmounted by a 
row of flowers, and the whole band is sandwiched between pearled 
borders, also done in turquoise. Set about 30 m/roo ft above ground 
level and measuring a full 3 m/ro ft high, the text sings forth the 
name and titles of the patron: 


sl Calcul] s eua] jae call s Lidl She else sLaials pleat! culla 
the great sultan, the greatest king of kings, succorer of the world 
and religion (ghiyath al-dunyd wa'l-din], glorifier of Islam and the 


Muslims (mu izz al-islàm wa'l-muslimin), father of victory (abü'lI- 
fath) Muhammad ibn Sam 


Tucked above the letters at the end on the northwest side is the 
ruler's caliphal title: 


ella dil LS Ceiasll aal asus 


associate of the Commander of the Faithful (qasim amir al- 
mu'minin) [i.e., the Abbasid caliph in Baghdad]. 
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Abandoning their traditional title of malik, the Ghurids, in imi- 
tation of their rivals, the Saljuqs, assumed the title al-sultan 
al-mu azzam, boldly emblazoned here in letters that proclaim the 
Ghurid claims to political authority, thus complementing and even 
crowning (physically at least) the theological position enunciated in 
the band below. 

The Ghurid capital at Firuzkuh was quite inaccessible, so much 
so that the minaret of Jam was only brought to western attention 
in r957.? Yet despite—or perhaps because of—the isolation of 
their capital, the Ghurids also commissioned many buildings in 
the lands further west. Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad sponsored at 
least two domed buildings, probably tombs, possibly connected to 
a madrasa or Sufi hospice, at the site of Chisht on the Hari River 
between Jam and Herat (Figure 3.12).2° The shorter and more intact 
building to the west, erected while the ruler still considered himself 
only a local ruler and used the title malik, is dated ro Jumada I 562/ 


Figure 3.12 View from the south of the two domed buildings at Chisht. 


These two buildings at Chisht on the Hari River between Jam and Herat, probably 
tombs, perhaps parts of sufi hospices, exemplify the sophisticated architectural tradition 
that flourished under the Ghurids, even in what today is an extraordinarily remote 
region. 
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March 4, 1167, while the taller and less well-preserved construc- 
tion to the east dates to the 1170s or later, after he had adopted the 
title of sultan." Like the minaret of Jam, the domed buildings at 
Chisht are remarkable for their extraordinary epigraphic decoration. 
The foundation inscription around the portal of the later one, with 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad's titles as the greatest sultan (al-sultan 
al-mu ‘azzam), for example, is executed in a stunning knotted kufic 
with superimposed ornaments (Figure 3.13). 

In Ramadan 571/March-April 1176, a year after Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammad had built the minaret of Jam, his wife Malika Taj al- 
Harir endowed a large madrasa on the left bank of the Murghab River 
in northwest Afghanistan at the site of Garjistan.?? Like the minaret 
of Jam, the madrasa is located in such an isolated setting that it 
was basically lost to scholarship until 1970. Yet it is a building of 
substantial size (44x41 m/144x135 ft), probably with four iwans 
around a courtyard and a pair of domed chambers in the southeast 
corner. The foundation inscription identifies the building as a 
madrasa, and the presence of dome chambers in the corner evokes 
the lecture room and assembly hall (jama at khana) found in later 
madrasas in the area, such as the Timurid one at Khargird, as do the 
beveled corners in the courtyard.?? The madrasa at Shah-i Mashhad 
is oriented cardinally, with the mihrab facing due west, probably to 
indicate its adherence to the Hanafi school of law, whose adherents 
in Khurasan favored a qibla to the west.?? Like the buildings commis- 
sioned by her husband, Malika Taj al-Harir's madrasa is remarkable 
for its inventive epigraphic decoration, a feature that can be called a 
hallmark of Ghurid architecture.?! 

The city of Herat itself was also a center of architectural 
activity in this period. The major work carried out there under 
the patronage of the Ghurid sultans was the restoration of the 
congregational mosque (Figure 3.14) In the second half of the 
eleventh century, Shams al-Din Mas'ud Haravi, a local vizier of 
the Khwarazmshah Sultan Tekesh, had built a new mosque on 
the site.? Damaged by earthquake in Jumada I 495/February- 
March 1102, it was repaired but then burned during the period of 
Ghurid rule, and in the 1190s the Ghurid sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Sam initiated renovations. Although he was a 
Shafi'i, the new mosque respected the original western orientation 
of its original Hanafi clientele. 

Much rebuilt in 1944, the congregational mosque at Herat dis- 
plays examples of Ghurid work on at least three different sides, 
thereby showing the extent of work carried out under Ghiyath 
al-Din Muhammad ibn Sam. On the west, the aisles around the 
main iwan preserve traces of four-centered arches carried on 
massive piers, often with a slight return at springing level, as well 
as the remains of an inscription in the name of Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Sam.* In 1964, a portal decorated in Timurid style 
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Figure 3.13 Detail of the portal inscription on the later eastern building 
at Chisht. 


The remains of this magnificent band of knotted kufic extolling the titles 
of the ruler Muhammad ibn Sam as the greatest sultan exemplifies the 
Ghurids’ delight in fine epigraphy. 
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Figure 3.14 Plan of the congregational mosque at Herat. 

The congregational mosque at Herat was repeatedly enlarged and rebuilt. Ghurid activity 
there includes the aisles on the west, a portal on the east, and a now-destroyed tomb on 
the north. 


on the south side of the mosque’s east facade was shown to conceal 
an earlier doorway with a foundation inscription in the name of 
the same patron and the date 597/1200-o1 (Figure 3.15). The patron 
himself was buried on Jumada I 599/February 1203 in a tomb, now 
destroyed, on the north side of the mosque.** According to the 
Timurid historian Khwandamir, work on the tomb was unfinished 
at Ghiyath al-Din’s death and completed under his son Mahmud. 
Like the other buildings commissioned by the Ghurids, the con- 
gregational mosque is remarkable for its epigraphic decoration, 
including the foundation inscription around the southeast portal in 
a stately knotted kufic. 

These major architectural projects were carried out at the 
command of the Ghurid sultans and their consorts, and even, in the 
case of the Friday Mosque at Herat, from the sultan’s privy purse. 
Such official religious settings demanded suitable fittings. One 
example is an impressive four-volume copy of the Qur’an completed 
by Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Nishapuri after five 
years of work on 8 Rabi‘ II 584/June 6, 1188 and presented as a gift 
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Figure 3.15 Portal on the south side of the east facade of the congregational mosque 
at Herat. 


This portal, decorated with a stunning knotted kufic inscription in blue glazed bricks 
and containing the name of the patron Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad ibn Sam and the date 
of construction, 597/1200-1, was only uncovered in 1964 beneath later Timurid work. 
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to the Ghurid ruler Muhammad ibn Sam (Figure 3.16).?° The scribe 
seems to have hailed from Nishapur, the same city as the architect 
of the Jam minaret, thus illustrating the Ghurids’ close connections 
to the lands to the west. The manuscript is a luxury copy of large 
size (41X33 cm/16x13 in) with lavish gold illumination, but rather 
awkward calligraphy. With its thick round bowl for endings and 
tapering alif that ends with a little foot to the left, the hand antici- 
pates the so-called bihari script that developed in the fourteenth 
century in India and thus provides welcome documentation for the 
origins of this distinctive local tradition.?ó 

This showy Qur'an manuscript also highlights the diverse reli- 
gious situation in the region. It contains an interlinear Persian 
translation and commentary at the end of each chapter by Abu Bakr 
‘Atiq ibn Muhammad al-Surabadi (d. c. 1100), a leading scholar of 
the heterodox Karrami sect in Nishapur.?/ Such bilingualism, which 
reflects the local use of Persian as the lingua franca and Arabic as the 
language of religion, is clear from other texts as well: the foundation 
inscription of the earlier tomb at Chisht, composed in Arabic, used 
Persian words in the date.?? In addition to its scholarly readership, 
the Quran manuscript was also consulted by Sufis: in 1256 Qutb 
al-Din Muhammad, one of the sheikhs at Turbat-i Shaykh Jam, 
endowed it to the shrine of his grandfather Ahmad ibn Abu'l-Hasan 
(1049-1141), who is buried in front of the main iwan there.?? Despite 
political upheaval, then, Herat and its environs under the Ghurids 
was a region of flourishing artistic activity, not only of buildings but 
in other media as well. 


Metalwares from Herat 


The signature art produced in Herat in the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries is inlaid metalware.? The city was a center 
of production, probably because of the extensive mineral sources 
nearby, and home to many master craftsmen. The poem on the 
Tbilisi ewer says not only that it was made in Herat in Sha'ban 
577/December 1181-January 1182, but also that it was the work 
of Mahmud ibn Muhammad al-Haravi. The nisba al-Haravi relates 
the craftsman to the city of Herat and suggests that other craftsmen 
who signed surviving works with this same nisba probably worked 
there as well.*! Such a link is by no means a certainty, however, for 
everyone carrying a particular nisba did not necessarily live in that 
city. Mosul, for example, became such an important center of metal- 
work that artisans used the geographic nisba al-Mawsili as a sign of 
quality, even after they had emigrated elsewhere.? Luckily, we have 
several other metalwares that cement the connection to Herat and 
the region during this period. 

The most famous and earliest of the metalwares associated with 
Herat in the second half of the twelfth century is the so-called 
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Figure 3.16 Page from a bilingual copy of the Qur’an presented to the Ghurid ruler 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad ibn Sam in 5 84/1188. 41x33 cm. Tehran, National 
Museum of Iran. 


This large-format four-volume manuscript provides much light on the religious and 
social climate of the region. One of the earliest bilingual copies to survive, it is 


extensively decorative with gold, showing the high quality of materials available to the 
Ghurids. 
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Bobrinsky bucket (Figure 3.17), named after its former owner, the 
Russian historian and archeologist, Count Aleksey Aleksandrovich 
Bobrinsky (1852-1927), chairman of the Imperial Archaeological 
Commission for over three decades and excavator of several Scythian 
mounds.? Cast in brass, the small (height 18.5 cm/7 in) bucket is 
inlaid with silver and copper. A dedicatory inscription in Persian 
inlaid around the upper rim tells us that it was ordered by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn “Abdallah al-Rashidi, formed (darb) by Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahid, and made (‘amal) by the hajib Mas‘ud ibn Ahmad, 
the decorator of Herat (al-naqqdsh-i harat), for the eminent pilgrim 
Rukn al-Din, pride of merchants, trustworthy of Muslims, ornament 
of the hajj and the two holy places [Mecca and Medina], Rashid 


Figure 3.17 Cast brass bucket inlaid with silver and copper. Height 18.5 cm. 
St. Petersburg, State Hermitage Museum. 


Known as the Bobrinsky bucket after a previous owner, this is one of the 
most famous Iranian metalwares known. Its extensive inscriptions tell us 
the names of the owner, the commissioner, the maker, and the decorator as 
well as the date of 1163, making it the earliest dated object that can be 
assigned to Herat. Its varied figural scenes depicting all sorts of daily 
activities were probably intended as a sampler of the different kinds of 
decoration available in this flourishing metalworking center. 
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al-Din ‘Azizi ibn al-Husayn al-Zanjani, may his fame endure. An 
Arabic inscription in kufic inlaid on the top of the handle adds that 
this was done in the month of Muharram of the year five hundred 
and fifty nine (December 1163). 

This spectacular object and the wealth of information inscribed 
on it have engendered much discussion. Acquired in Bukhara in 
1885 by M.N. Shavrov, adjutant to the Governor General of Russian 
Turkestan, the bucket, sometimes called a kettle, was sold to Count 
Bobrinsky, whose collection, including the repoussé candlestick 
mentioned above, passed after the Russian Revolution to the State 
Academy of Material Culture and then in 1925 to the Hermitage. 
A century ago, the bucket was already the subject of a monograph 
published in Russian in St. Petersburg.^* Nearly half a century later, 
in 1943, Richard Ettinghausen used the object as the subject of one 
of his first publications, analyzing its inscription and decoration.^ 
Since then, the object has been included in almost all surveys of 
Islamic art, Persian art," Islamic metalwork,*® Persian metal- 
work,? and Islamic inscriptions.°° In short, the bucket has become 
canonical. 

In these many publications, various scholars have discussed the 
bucket's function.*! N. I. Veselovskiy, for example, thought it was for 
carrying food, but such a hypothesis is unlikely as the vessel would 
have had to have been tinned on the inside to prevent corrosion, and 
there is no evidence for that. Ettinghausen, by contrast, sided with 
Ralph Harari’s hypothesis that it was a water bucket, similar to that 
shown in a fifteenth-century painting of a bathhouse.** Others have 
considered it a gift. Souren Melikian-Chirvani thought it conse- 
crated a collective hajj.5* Jonathan Bloom and I designated it a gift for 
the man who had everything in 1163.5^ Robert Hillenbrand called it 
the ultimate pilgrimage accessory.?? 

But it is only with the help of works of substantive law known 
as furu ' (literally, branches), collections of rules on individual cases 
encompassing worship, family, and civil and criminal law, that Ruba 
Kanaan has recently been able to tease out a more plausible scenario 
to interpret the many names in the inscription and suggest a func- 
tion for this remarkable object.*° These legal collections, which have 
been called "the literary depiction of social reality in normative 
forms," set out the norms of the law, using individual cases as exam- 
ples.?/ In addition to long discussions about the use, possession, and 
sale of gold and silver vessels, these texts deal with legal procedures 
and contractual obligations. They often cite cases of brasswares, 
since brass objects are composites of materials and thus cannot be 
measured or weighed to deliver their intrinsic value. Kanaan used 
the legal writing of Hanafi jurists from Khurasan and Transoxiana, 
notably al-Sarakhsi (d. c. 1090), to posit a likely scenario for the 
inclusion of four different names as part of the production of this 
extraordinary vessel. She concluded that it was ordered as a special 
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commission by the merchant Rashid al-Din al-Zanjani, a dealer in 
metalwork who owned a workshop (or several workshops includ- 
ing a foundry where brasswares were cast) that was run by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Rashidi (hence his epithet al-Rashidi, showing his 
dependence on Rashid al-Din) and in which the smith Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid and the designer Mas‘ud worked. 

The kettle, Kana’an argued convincingly, was a showpiece of new 
designs that was masked as a “gift” for the workshop owner. Such 
an interpretation was consistent with Ettinghausen’s pertinent 
observation that the decoration of the bucket is like an “embroidery 
sampler."^* The bucket, therefore, was akin to the toolbox that itin- 
erant journeymen in nineteenth-century America carried with them 
not only to hold their tools but also to display their technical talents 
to prospective clients. Kanaan’s interpretation shows, moreover, 
that in order to interpret an individual object, one needs to consult a 
range of written evidence, from the inscriptions on it to contempo- 
rary histories and legal texts, but that this written evidence must be 
combined with a close study of the object and its decoration. 

The body of the Bobrinsky bucket is decorated with horizontal 
bands. Epigraphic decoration alternates with figural. At the top is a 
broad inscription divided into sections by four large roundels, each 
showing an enthroned figure flanked by dragons with gaping jaws. 
Offering good wishes to the owner, the text is written in an unusual 
script in which the upper parts of the letters are formed from human 
figures and some of the lower parts are formed from animals. Below 
this band is a narrower one with scenes of entertainment, mainly 
drinking, making music, and playing games. The narrowest band in 
the middle has an elaborately knotted inscription expressing good 
wishes to the owner. The fourth band shows scenes of hunting and 
fighting horsemen. The bottom band contains another inscription 
bearing good wishes. Like the uppermost band, it is interrupted with 
four roundels, each showing a seated youth. In addition, various 
animals face or chase each other through the stems of the letters, as 
if they were trees in a wood. The incurving base is filled with a band 
of strapwork with tassels, followed by a register of cartouches and 
roundels with animals. The inside of the foot is inlaid with a tasseled 
star around a palmette. Another decorative register of confronted 
birds fills the flange. 

Even the handle is heavily decorated. The metal fixtures that 
attach it to the body display two chased hares. The handle itself 
ends in loops that connect it to the body. On the outside, the ends 
of the loop are decorated with leaping lions; on the inside, the ends 
display the snake-like body of a dragon with the four-sided handle 
issuing from its mouth. The middle part of the handle is decorated 
on either side of the center with four lion heads that frame a square 
link originally crowned by a now lost finial, either a knot or a ring, 
fastened into a hole. Like the sprinkler in the David Collection (3.r], 
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the Bobrinsky bucket is remarkably intact, missing only the finial 
and a few pieces of silver and copper inlay. 

The Bobrinsky bucket is noteworthy for the range and variety of 
the decoration. Many styles of writing (kufic, cursive, animated, 
knotted) are juxtaposed to a range of figural scenes, from tourna- 
ments, fencing, polo playing, and hunting with a falcon and cheetah 
to an unusual scene of backgammon, a game of chance that, unlike 
chess, was condemned by theologians as gambling.?? Its illustration 
on the bucket shows that what was proscribed in the theological 
literature was not necessarily excluded from daily life. In addition 
to scenes drawn from daily life, dragons and other apotropaic images 
abound. The bucket is thus key in displaying the panoply of themes 
and motifs, both epigraphic and visual, available to decorate twelfth- 
century metalwares from Herat. 

If the Bobrinsky bucket is the earliest dated object attesting to 
Herat as a center of metalwork production, then a large pen box in 
the Freer Gallery of Art (Figure 3.18) exemplifies the upper limit.°! 
Like the Bobrinsky bucket, the pen box was acquired in Bukhara. 
Measuring 31.4x6.4x 5 cm/12!^x2!^x2 in and weighing 1.5 kg/ 34 
lbs, it is made of cast brass inlaid with copper, silver, and a black 
organic material. Like the bucket, it is covered with alternating 
bands of figural and epigraphic decoration. Decorative bands range 
from one with running winged animals around the side of the lid 
to an inhabited vine scroll on the top of the lid. A human-head 


Figure 3.18 Cast brass pen box inlaid with copper, silver, and a black 
organic material. 5 x31.4x6.4 cm. Washington DC, Freer Gallery of Art. 


This large pen box made in 1210-11 for Majd al-Muzaffar, the penultimate 
vizier of the Khwarazmshahs, exemplifies the upper end of production of 
inlaid metalwares in Herat. 
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inscription running around the sides offers good wishes to the 
owner, and the thuluth inscription on the top tells us who that 
owner was: Majd al-Mulk Muzaffar, grand vizier to the penultimate 
Khwarazmshah ruler of the region, ‘Ala’ al-din Muhammad, and 
founder of a library in Marv where he died during the Mongol inva- 
sion of that city in 1221. 

Another inscription in animal-headed script between the hinges 
on the back tells us further that the pen box was made by the 
designer/engraver (al-naqqdsh) Shadi in the year 607 (1210-11). 
Shadi signed at least five other objects: two hanging pen boxes, the 
swivel top to another pen box, and a bird-shaped flask, where he 
added the nisba al-haravi.9 Even without knowing Shadi's nisba, 
it is straightforward to assign the pen box to Herat by comparing 
some of its decorative motifs to those used on other brasswares made 
there: the human-headed script around the base is one telling feature. 
The elaborate knot between Shadi's signature and date between the 
hinges on the back is also a larger example of the knotted band at the 
top of the sprinkler in the David Collection. 


Patronage 


The sprinkler in the David Collection thus belongs to a group of 
remarkable inlaid brass objects that can be localized to Herat in the 
second half of the twelfth century and opening decades of the thir- 
teenth. Works include pen boxes, inkwells, candlesticks, buckets, 
ewers, and sprinklers made for a range of patrons. Many objects 
such as the anepigraphic sprinkler in the David Collection (3.1) were 
probably made for the market, but a few, like the candlestick in 
the Linden Museum in Stuttgart (3.7) and the pen box in the Freer 
Gallery (3.18), were specific commissions for individuals whose 
names are inscribed on them, along with the date. Identifying these 
named individuals helps us to understand the wide market for these 
superb vessels, as few such items are mentioned in contemporary 
texts. 

None of the inlaid metalwares mentions royalty. The Ghurids and 
other rulers probably used gold and silver wares, most of which have 
been melted down. A few surviving examples, however, prove their 
existence. The most spectacular are several gold amulet cases, said 
to have been found near the minaret of Jam. One in Kuwait bears 
an inscription with the names and titles of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Sam.“ Bands at the sides of the upper rim on the 
front of the small cylindrical case (5.24x2.84 cm/2x1.1 in) contain 
his grandest title, the exalted sultan (al-sultàn al-mu azzam). These 
bands frame an elaborate figural scene composed of two figures 
wearing elaborate headdresses with large flaps and seated on large 
heads, perhaps those of harpies. The scene, crowned by an elaborate 
festoon, is suggestive of an apotheosis. Between the two figures is a 
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large rectangular bezel with four prongs that must once have held a 
sizeable gemstone. The ruler’s titles, which continue on the other 
side of the case, extol him as the vanquisher of God’s enemies and 
ruler of the universe. This extraordinary object exemplifies the royal 
rhetoric, both verbal and visual, that the ruler of this small kingdom 
wished to convey. 

In contrast to such gold and probably silver objects used by 
sovereigns, inlaid brasswares were made for the learned classes. 
The individuals named in their inscriptions who are most readily 
identifiable in the historical record are the leading religious and 
political figures, who carried titles such as sadr and sahib. The 
Freer pen box (3.18), for example, was made for Majd al-Mulk, 
vizier (sadr) for the Khwarazmshahs. The same title occurs on 
the so-called Peytel cup, datable to the early thirteenth century: 
it was made for the administrator (sadr) of Khurasan, ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Amiranshah, son of the administrator (sadr) ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ali ibn 
al-Husayn al-Fatimi.© 

The title sadr, from the Arabic word for chest or breast (sadr), 
was used in Iran to designate an outstanding person, scholarly or 
otherwise.66 It was initially applied to leading religious scholars in 
Transoxiana. In Bukhara, the term designated the family of Hanafi 
sheikhs, the Al-i Burhan, originally invested by the Saljuq sultan 
Sanjar and rulers of the city from rror to 1238 until they were 
replaced by another family of sadrs, the Al-i Mahbub.°’ 

The inscription on the candlestick in Stuttgart dated 561/1166 
(3.7) uses similar titles. Its inscription reads: 
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power and good fortune to the most splendid vizier (sahib), 
the great, the wise, the just, the supported [by God], the trium- 
phant, the victorious, Nizam al-Mulk, Light of the Faith (diya’ 
al-din) Pilar of Islam and the Muslims (rukn al-islam wa'l- 
muslimin), glorifier[?] (mu izz?) of kings and sultans, strength of 
the state over the affairs of the pen and the army (qawdm al-dawla 
li-amr al-dawlat wa’l-‘askar), administrator (sadr) of the Orient 
and Occident, governor of viziers (hakim al-wuzard’) Abi'l-Fath 
Muhammad ibn Abi Sa‘d, sincere friend (safi) of the Commander 
of the Faithful. 
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Although this individual has yet to be identified in written sources, 
he must have been an important person, probably the chief vizier 
of the time. His titles are closest to those of the vizier in charge of 
installing the luster revetment in the Dar al-Siyada at Mashhad at 
the beginning of Sha‘ban 577/December 10-19, 1181.68 According to 
the inscription as recorded by the nineteenth-century traveler Sani‘ 
al-Dawla, the work was ordered by two Ghurid sultans. The first, 
referred to as the great sultan (al-sultàn al-mu ‘azzam) with the titles 
Father of Victory (abü'l-fath) and Associate of the Commander of 
the Faithful (qasim amir al-mu’minin), must refer to the supreme 
Ghurid ruler Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad ibn Sam. His name is fol- 
lowed by that of his cousin and co-ruler of the Bamiyan branch from 
1161 to 1193, Muhammad ibn Mas‘ud, who is lauded as sultan of 
sultans.9 Work at Mashhad was carried out under the auspices of 
(bi-sa 1) the vizier (al-sahib), who receives the titles nizam al-mulk 
and sadr al-dawla wa'l-din and the same epithets as the vizier on the 
candlestick in Stuttgart (3.7): the great, the important, the assisted 
[by God], the victorious, the vanquisher, the wise, the intelligent. 
This vizier is as yet unidentified in textual sources, but his work at 
Mashhad may have consisted of supervising the accounts.” 

The same types of learned figure also ordered luxury ceramics. 
For example, the inscription on a luster jar once in the Bahrami 
Collection and dated on stylistic grounds c. 1215 (Figure 3.19) gives 
the name of the owner as one Hasan ibn Salman, who is identified 
as the grand dignitary (al-sadr al-kabir), support of the people and 
faith ( mad al-milla wa’I-din), crown of Islam and the Muslims (taj 
al-islam wa’l-muslimin), and favorite of kings and sultans (‘aziz 
al-mulük wa'l-salatin)/! He too has not been identified in the 
textual sources, but his titles are similar to those of Majd al-Mulk 
on the Freer pen box (3.18), and he was probably a minister for 
the Khwarazmshahs. Two contemporary luster bowls, one signed 
by the renowned potter Abu Zayd and a fragmentary one that can 
be assigned to the same craftsman because of its similar style, are 
dedicated to a vizier named Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah.” He too 
is unidentified in the sources. And an enameled stonepaste bowl 
decorated with gold in the Khalili Collection in London records 
the name of Najib al-Din, who is lauded as success of Islam (sa d 
al-islam) and most capable of capable men (akfa al-kufat).’? His 
son Baha’ al-Mulk replaced Majd al-Mulk as vizier to the last of 
Khwarazmshahs. 

Religious and political authorities were undoubtedly not the only 
patrons of these inlaid metalwares. Important merchants like Rashid 
al-Din Zanjani, commissioner of the Bobrinsky bucket, probably 
sold them to other well-to-do people also. The poem on the Tbilisi 
ewer, for example, addresses a generic great (mihtarin) person. The 
group may well have included amirs and other notables, and the 
large number of pieces without the names of specific individuals or 
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Figure 3.19 Luster jar made for the grand vizier Hasan ibn Salman, 
c. 1215. Ex-Bahrami Collection. 


This luster jug, decorated with six vertical bands of standing figures, bears 
an inscription around the shoulder offering eternal fortune to the grand 
vizier Hasan ibn Salman. It typifies the kind of luxury wares commissioned 
by viziers of the period. 


indeed without any inscriptions at all suggests that the market was 
quite large. These objects attest to the good life enjoyed by the urban 
bourgeoisie in Herat and other cities, particularly, as Ettinghausen 
noted, during the richest period of production from 1150 to 1225.74 
By looking at these works as a group, we can gain insight into 
how and why the well-to-do in Khurasan prized these metalwares, 
just as the increased demand for maiolica ceramics in the Italian 
Renaissance reflected a new concept of luxury, taste, and refinement 
among a newly created elite." 


Function 


Some of these fine metalwares may have been markers of rank, 
used in official ceremonies. Like the viziers who are the easiest to 
identify from titles and texts, so too their standard insignia—the pen 
box or galamdan—is the easiest to identify as an official emblem, as 
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with the large and heavy one made for Majd al-Mulk (3.18).”° Such 
pen boxes are shown in official settings in Persian paintings that 
survive only from later periods. Viziers in the copy of Rashid al-Din’s 
Compendium of Chronicles made at Tabriz in 1314, for example, are 
typically depicted wearing a turban and writing on a scroll with a 
large pen box at their side, as, for example, in the scene showing the 
Saljuq sultan Berk Yaruq ibn Malik Shah (r. 1093-1 105).7 

Such a pen box could well have been part of a set. The large 
rectangular pen box may have had a mate that was more portable. 
Shadi, the craftsman who made the rectangular pen box for Majd 
al-Mulk (3.18), also made a portable one designed to be suspended 
from the belt, something that was unlikely with its 1.5 kg/3% 1b 
partner./? 

Pen boxes could also be made together with inkwells, another 
popular type of inlaid metalware that may have functioned as an 
insignia. Melikian-Chirvani categorized containers like the one 
made by Muhammad ibn Abu Sahl al-Haravi (Figure 3.20) as state 
inkwells (davat-i dawla), signifying the vizier's position as the 
right arm of the ruler and used to sign official acts." The domed 
shape, Melikian-Chirvani suggested, might even have been chosen 
deliberately to symbolize the state. 

Other inlaid brasswares such as the candlesticks were used for 
lighting. These too may have been used in official settings and 
subtly refer to the official's rank. The vizier named on the Stuttgart 
candlestick (3.7), for example, bears his title Light of the Faith (diya' 
al-din), a nice pun on the object’s function as the stand for a large 
taper that might have illuminated the room and especially fitting if 
pairs of such stands were set flanking the seated patron or a mihrab 
in a mosque or shrine patronized by him. Such candlesticks are also 
shown in later paintings, often in pairs or sets, along with other 
regalia in formal, though not necessarily religious, settings. For 
example, in scenes from the Great Mongol Shahnama four large ones 
surround the bier of Alexander (4.16), and a pair flanks the bed with 
Ardashir and Gulnar.?? Mamluk chroniclers describe how amirs used 
such candlesticks ceremonially. The Egyptian chronicler al-Maqrizi 
(d. 1442), for example, describes the presentation of thousands of 
such candlesticks to the Mamluk sultan al-Nasir Muhammad ibn 
Qalawun in 1333.?! Since much Mamluk ceremonial derived from 
that of the Khwarazmshahs and earlier rulers in eastern Iran,?? it is 
quite probable that these candlesticks were used in this way there, 
although perhaps in smaller numbers. 

A third group of inlaid metalwares includes implements for 
carrying, pouring, or drinking liquids, such as buckets, ewers, 
cups, and sprinklers. These too seem to have been made in sets, 
for inscriptions on both the Bobrinsky bucket (3.17) and the Tbilisi 
ewer (3.9) include the word khidmat (service). Some sets may have 
comprised only two or three pieces. The poem on the Tbilisi ewer, 
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Figure 3.20 Brass inkwell inlaid with silver and copper signed by 
Muhammad ibn Abu Sahl al-Haravi. Height 8 cm. Baltimore, Walters 
Art Museum. 

This inkwell exemplifies the type of fine metalwares made by craftsmen 
associated with the city of Herat and probably commissioned as markers 
of status. Its domed shape has been thought to symbolize the state. 


called an aftaba there,?? specifies that it was made to dispense 
water for washing the hands, and it would likely have been used in 
combination with a matching basin to catch the run-off. Such sets 
of ewers and basins were made from early Islamic times, and two 
such sets survive from the mid-thirteenth century, both associated 
with metalworkers from Mosul.^^ One, part of a hoard found at 
Baznegerd near Hamadan and now in the Museum of Islamic Art 
in Tehran, was made by ‘Ali ibn Hamud al-Mawsili for the amir 
Atmish al-Sa‘di in 673/1274-5.9 Like the pen boxes, such sets of 
vessels for pouring liquids were depicted in slightly later paintings, 
usually as the accoutrements of princes. For example, the scene 
showing the bier of Mahmud ibn Sebuktegin in the copy of Rashid 
al-Din’s Compendium of Chronicles depicts a two-handled ewer 
and matching basin set on the floor in front of the coffin.?6 Such sets 
might also have included a personal bowl or cup, for the scene also 
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includes a shallow bowl on top of the coffin, with the ruler’s other 
sign of regalia—his turban—stored on a folding stool nearby.’’ Some 
objects may also have been part of large sets, such as the wine service 
for the amir Abu'l- Abbas Valgin (2.13). 

The poem on the Tbilisi ewer also calls it a vessel for water 
(jama-yi ab). The form jama, a variant of the more standard jam, 
is necessitated by the meter of the poem. This is its first recorded 
use of the term on a vessel, but the word jam became the standard 
word for drinking vessel, closely associated with the theme of bazm 
or feasting (see 1.1 for an earlier example of such festivities). The 
term refers to the object's function, not its form, for it was used not 
only as here for a ewer but more commonly for both bowls and cups. 

The term jam also occurs in a poem inscribed around the rim of 
a group of at least three stemmed cups made of high-tin bronze (so- 
called bell metal) and attributed to the late thirteenth or early four- 
teenth century, perhaps to eastern Iran. The finest one in the British 
Museum (Figure 3.21) is inlaid with silver and gold.*?? The full poem 
with four verses is inscribed on the cup in Paris; the one in London 
has only the first three lines: 


whl ode oyi (el 
huli JY ine (sls 
E silos g e Xa s Rose 
uA ul Gs «& uS 
(sensi Li SI jai 
[3] pa cla les ale ol 
iA LS 3I ble js 
lB GI Uda! 


O vessel (mishrab) of the sweet wine of pleasure, 

O limpid spring of happiness, 
So pleasant, attractive, and agreeable 

That you would say it was a garden in bloom. 
If Alexander had not seen you, 

O second (?)?° world-revealing bowl (jam) 
[How could his mind have conceived 

The notion of the Fountain of Youth?] 


The quatrain inscribed on these vessels addresses the cup itself, 
asking how Alexander could have conceived the Fountain of Youth 
(ab-i zindagdni) if he had not seen a vessel like this world-revealing 
cup (jdm). The poem on the Tbilisi ewer made at Herat in the late 
thirteenth century (3.9) connects a vessel (a ewer) with its func- 
tion (pouring water); the poem on these stemmed cups made a 
century later goes one step further to connect form and function 
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Figure 3.21 Stemmed cup of high-tin bronze inlaid with silver and gold. 
Height 12.7 cm. London, British Museum. 

This cup datable c. 1300 is inscribed with a poem addressed to the goblet 
and asking metaphorically how Alexander could have envisioned the 
Fountain of Youth if he had not seen such a vessel for wine. The decoration 
shows revelers drinking from such cups, thereby unifying vessel with both 
text and image on it. 


with representation, for the cup in London (3.21) is decorated with 
roundels showing seated figures holding goblets of the same shape 
as the vessel itself. The decoration therefore makes a triple pun, as 
the user, when hoisting the cup, would resemble the figures depicted 
on it raising their cups and would address the cup metaphorically 
through the verse inscribed on it. The stemmed cup in the British 
Museum thus shows the increasing sophistication of craftsmen in 
Iran in relating object, text, and image. 

Curiously, only the cup in Paris has the full text of the poem.?! 
The cup in the British Museum lacks the last line, which completes 
the quatrain and tells what Alexander would have done having 
seen this cup. The cup in the V&A has hemistiches 2, 5, 6, 7, and 
8, but is missing the second hemistich of the first bayt and the 
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first hemistich of the second bayt.” In other words, the poem on it 
does not rhyme. Presumably the poem was so well known that the 
metalsmith assumed that the user would fill it in from memory and 
thus would participate in completing the connection between text 
and image. 

The sprinkler in the David Collection (3.1) is too small to have 
been used for water. Instead, it was probably used to sprinkle 
rosewater (Arabic md’ al-ward; Persian gulab)?? Rosewater was 
obtained by distilling the damask rose, and its preparation is men- 
tioned, among other sources, in the Irshad al-Zira ‘a, the agricultural 
manual prepared by Qasim ibn Yusuf Abu Nasri at Herat in 1515.74 
Rosewater served many purposes. It was dispensed medicinally to 
cure migraine, nausea, and anxiety but especially as an eyewash. 
In cuisine, it was also used to flavor sherbets and sweetmeats” and 
sprinkled on various dishes, such as the type of rice flour pottage 
(ash) known as kachi.”® 

Rosewater was also part of correct deportment (Arabic adab), 
the virtue extolled in the inscriptions on slip-painted earthenwares 
from the region (see Chapter 2),?/ and used ceremonially to perfume 
the limbs or face. Such a rosewater sprinkler (Persian gulabdan, 
gulabzan, or gulabpdsh) might also have been used as part of reli- 
gious services. In mosques in Iran today, for example, attendants 
sprinkle rosewater on the hands and faces of participants arriving 
for funerals in order to purify them before they touch a copy of the 
Qur'an.?? But given the frequent decoration with depictions of living 
creatures, sprinklers such as the one in the David Collection (3.1), 
like many other metalwares of the period, were probably used in 
a secular context as part of domestic or ceremonial receptions and 
audiences. 

There is a long tradition of such sprinklers in the region, and many 
examples anthropomorphize the object by transforming its shape. 
Sprinklers attributed to tenth-century Khurasan are typically made 
of cast and chased brass decorated with almond-shaped bosses.?? 
One elegant example also in the David Collection (Figure 3.22) has 
a spout ending in a sculptural goat or gazelle head so that when 
tilted, liquid issues from the animal's mouth.!?? Furthermore, the 
spout replaces the typical perforated plate, thereby merging ewer and 
sprinkler. 

Such anthropomorphism was typical in rosewater sprinklers made 
of glass tinted a range of colors, from yellowish brown to green, 
purple, and dark blue that became particularly popular in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries.!'?! These vessels, which typically 
took the shape of long-necked bottles with a sculpted cup at the 
top, are often called ashkdan (literally, container for tears) since it 
was said that a lover would weep into the eyecup when the beloved 
departed. Shiraz, the "city of roses," was one of the main centers 
of production, from whence these glass vessels, wrapped in wicker 
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Figure 3.22 Cast and engraved bronze bottle, possibly a rosewater 
sprinkler. Height 13 cm. Copenhagen, David Collection. 


This cast bronze vessel decorated with almond-shaped bosses belongs to a 
type popular in eastern Iran in the tenth and eleventh centuries, but here 
the usual perforated spout has been transformed into an animal’s head, so 
that when used, liquid would pour from the animal’s mouth. The smith 
has thus wittily anthropomorphized the vessel. 


covers, were exported widely, overland and by sea via the Gulf 
port of Gombroon. Like metalsmiths of earlier times, glassblowers 
played with form to enliven the vessel, elongating the neck like a 
swan’s and extending the top like its open bill. Metalsmiths and 
other craftsmen thus manipulated form to make subtle allusions to 
function, and they seem to have done the same with decoration. 


Decoration 


These inlaid metalwares were decorated with a wide repertory of 
figural designs, and knowing the patrons and functions of these 
objects may help us to understand some of the connotations that 
these motifs might have suggested to their users. Many scenes 
depict contemporary pastimes and activities of the good life, such as 
drinking and hunting. They exemplify the common Iranian theme 
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of bazm-o razm, or feasting and fighting, well known in Persian 
literature and well illustrated in later Persian painting.!°? Such a 
good life was intimately tied to the function of some of these objects, 
particularly the sprinklers for perfumes (3.1) and the ewers and other 
drinking vessels for water (3.8 and 3.9). The poem on the Tbilisi ewer 
refers to the Pleiades, the seven stars well known in astrology and 
astronomy in Iran, mentioned already in the Avesta, and thought 
to hold “the seed of water,” an allusion again to the vessel’s use in 
pouring water.!° The ewer and many other objects are also decorated 
with signs of the zodiac showing the planets in their domiciles, 
probably intended to evoke good wishes by placing the owners under 
the auspicious influence of the stars. All of these figural decorations 
can be seen as a visual counterpart to the bands of good wishes or 
supererogatory prayers (du à) inscribed on them.!™ 

Two types of creature stand out, notably on the repoussé wares 
made with a snarling iron: lions and birds. The lion in Iran, as else- 
where, has long been a symbol of might. As king of the beasts, it 
was deemed an appropriate seat for royalty. A gilded silver saucer in 
the Hermitage (Figure 3.23), discovered in a hoard near the village of 
Muzhi in the Yamalo-Nenetsky national region of western Siberia 
and attributed to the eleventh century, shows a throne set over two 
addorsed lions with bug eyes and tooled lips.» The composition 


Figure 3.23 Silver saucer, tooled, gilded, and nielloed. Diameter 10.3 cm. St. Petersburg, 
State Hermitage Museum. 


This silver saucer shows the kind of clothing worn in the region in medieval times. The 
high two-horned hats of the servants match the textual description of those worn by the 
Turkish guard, and the enthroned figure, seated on a lion-borne throne, may even 
represent the famous conqueror Mahmud of Ghazna. 
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Figure 3.24 Waterspout carved with the head of a lion. Length 47 cm. 
Stuttgart, Linden Museum. 


Lions were a prominent feature of Ghurid and Ghaznavid art. This lion- 
headed spout probably came from a palace, and other examples can be 
found in museums in Kabul and Ghazni. 


is an adaptation of a traditional Sasanian one, but the clothes and 
accoutrements have been updated to those of Islamic times. The 
servant to the ruler’s left holds a handled ewer and stem cup of the 
general type used in the period (3.8, 3.9, and 3.21). He wears high 
leather boots and a two-horned hat, the type described in texts as 
donned by the servants at the Ghaznavid court. The scene clearly 
depicts a contemporary ruler and his court, and the ornate headgear 
of the main figure with nielloed eyes has led some scholars to believe 
that it is a portrait of Mahmud of Ghazna himself.!06 

Lions were a particularly common theme in Ghaznavid art, par- 
ticularly that associated with the court. They decorated the palace 
at Ghazna built for Mas‘ud III and finished on 1 Ramadan 505/ 
March 2, 1112. A marble waterspout in the Stuttgart Museum 
(Figure 3.24) ends with a lion’s head with flattened eyes, striated 
mane, mustache-like whiskers, and a gaping mouth for the water, 
and similar unpublished examples can be found in the museums in 
Kabul and Ghazni.! The connection between the ruler and the king 
of the beasts is made explicit in the poem inscribed in kufic script 
on upright marble slabs set around the courtyard on the palace. 
Composed in rhyming couplets in mutaqarib meter, the same 
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form and meter used for epics such as the Shahnama, the poem 
extols the Ghaznavid dynasty and its rulers, specifically comparing 
Mahmud's son Abu Sa‘id Mas'ud I to a lion at a battle (gahi razm 
shir). Such an evocation of the lion-like king was a literary trope, and 
poems recorded in texts similarly extol contemporary Ghurid and 
Khwarazmshah rulers as lions.!°” 

The marble dado around the court of the palace at Ghazni was an 
extraordinary undertaking, due in part to the existence of a nearby 
quarry, and its poem was deliberately composed for the occasion to 
set the dynasty in epic perspective. In addition, Italian excavations 
also uncovered marble panels from another dado inscribed in Arabic 
in rounded script with benedictory wishes (du a) similar to those 
typical of metalwork from the region.!!? This dado was probably set 
along the sides of the entrance corridor on the north, and its text 
served to welcome those entering the courtyard. Similar phrases 
were also found carved on columns in the prayer hall. On metal- 
wares, such benedictions are typically followed by the phrase "to its 
owner;" on the palace they evoke the same benedictions on patron 
and visitor. 

Such leonine imagery, often with flattened eyes and stippled 
features like those on the silver saucer (3.23), decorated other royal 
palaces in the region as well. Stucco plaques from the palace at 
Termez, attributed to the eleventh or twelfth century, for example, 
show a double-headed lion with a similar flat face.!!! Such images 
resonated not only in the Iranian but also in the Indian tradition. 
These flat faces recall the kirtimukha (face of glory), the horned 
or radiant lion face used as an apotropaic symbol on the front of 
Indian temples.!!'? This was a period of increased contact with India, 
with the resultant adoption of both Indic elements and Indic tech- 
niques. The marbles at Ghazni, for example, were carved not using 
the toothed tools typical of Iranian work, but with pointed tools 
and one type of flat chisel, the implements typically used in the 
subcontinent.!!? 

The use of lions as elements of waterspouts or fountains was, of 
course, not limited to Iran. One need think only of the famous lion 
fountain in the Alhambra. But a much closer comparison in time is 
the huge (21 cm/8.2 in long) and heavy (5.68 kg/12.5 Ibs) rock crystal 
waterspout in the Badisches Landesmuseum in Karlsruhe (C5959), 
attributed to Norman Sicily c. 1200.!!^ It shows a similar simpli- 
fication of forms, with a flattened face and hollow spaces for eyes 
and eyebrows that were probably once filled with precious or semi- 
precious stones. Such fountainheads, whether of marble or of rock 
crystal, would have been spectacular as they would have glistened 
in the light as the water fell in murmuring tones from their gaping 
mouths. 

In addition to the lion, the other type of creature found regularly 
on these Khurasani metalwares is a bird. It is difficult to distinguish 
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individual species, and various viewers have seen them as ducks, 
eagles, simorghs, hoopoes, and even peacocks. They have read them 
in correspondingly varied ways, including mystical interpretations as 
references to the language of the birds understood by King Solomon 
according to the Qur'an as an allegory for esoteric discourse.!!^ 

Like the lion, the bird was already a potent symbol in pre-Islamic 
Iran, found regularly, for example, on Sasanian metalwares, such as 
a silver-gilt bottle in Boston.!!ó In Zoroastrianism, birds were seen 
as “creations of Ohrmazd” (the power of good), who opposed the 
“vermin creation of Ahriman” (the spirit of evil) and are thought 
to have evoked benevolence.!" Birds continue to be a common 
motif in Islamic times, used regularly, for example, to decorate 
earlier Samanid wares (see Chapter 2) and also in Ghurid art. Their 
apotropaic connotations seem to have continued too. According to 
Juzjani, for example, the palace at Firuzkuh was decorated with five 
turrets (kangura) inlaid with gold and two huge (camel-size) effigies 
of the fabulous humay, the mythical phoenix-like bird.!!5 

Most of the birds on these metalwares are generic and generalized, 
and one can "read" these visual representations as the equivalents 
of the good wishes so regularly inscribed in the bands next to them. 
The typical inscription on Khurasani metalwares begins al- zz wa'l- 
iqbal, usually translated might/power and good fortune/prosperity. 
The lions and birds can be seen as visual equivalents, similarly 
evoking generalized good wishes of power and prosperity and subtly 
elevating the status of the user. 

Such puns and plays on words between the verbal and the visual 
abound on these metalwares. The inscriptions themselves blend 
written and animate. Some are animated with human or animal 
heads. Other inscriptions are entirely animate in that the letters 
themselves are composed of human or animal figures. Some archi- 
tectural inscriptions are also "animated" with extra dots so that 
the ends of the letters look like faces. This delight in playing with 
visual and verbal puns and in mixing the two is clear from the Tbilisi 
ewer, whose poem asks the viewer to look at the ewer and then 
praise it verbally. As Finbarr Flood has shown, cosmopolitan life at 
this time was not restricted to the court elite but extended to less 
formalized and more quotidian modes of encounter, as many people 
had acquired the cognitive skills to circulate and translate between 
different verbal, social, and—one should add—visual languages.!!? 
In this world of social mutability and geographic mobility, patrons 
and users would have delighted in the verbal and visual games 
engendered by these objects of daily use. 


Afterlife 


Over the last several decades we have learned much more about the 
extraordinary material culture that flourished in Herat and environs 
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around the year 1200. The constant unrest since the Soviet invasion 
of 1978 has put a stop to regular excavations there, but interest in 
this strategic region and its global implications has also impacted 
the study of its material history in several ways. On the one hand, 
it has stimulated scholars who do not have free access to the region 
to analyze and publish the materials found in earlier excavations, as 
is the case with recent Italian work on finds from Ghazna."? On the 
other hand, it has fostered a proliferation of clandestine digging.!?! 
These treasure hunts have unearthed many different objects that fill 
out the picture in new and exciting ways. Because of their sketchy 
provenance, however, most public museums cannot buy such finds, 
and they have been acquired mainly by private museums. The David 
Collection in Copenhagen, for example, has a fine collection (1.4), 
as does the Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyya in Kuwait and the Khalili 
Collection in London. Modern political events thus frame our 
view of the past, and our knowledge of these objects is increasingly 
dependent on the websites on which they are shown. 

Some of these newly discovered objects are made of wood covered 
with paper and lacquer. These include small boxes and a stunning 
hexagonal table in the David Collection (Figure 3.25).? A form 
known also in ceramic,!? this low stand or taboret is remarkable for 
both its materials and its decoration: it is made of poplar painted in 
vivid shades of orange-red, blue, yellow, and black. Motifs include 
guilloche and knotted bands like the ones ringing the rosewater 
sprinkler in the same collection (3.1). These bands frame three larger, 
all-over designs. One contains a scroll with palmettes like one on the 
slip-painted bowl in the Freer (2.1). 

The other two all-over designs on the stool recall textile patterns. 
One contains a lozenge grid with four-petalled stars, a layout used 
on medieval Persian silks.!2+ The second has striated zigzags that 
evoke ikats, the resist-dyed fabrics known earlier in cotton from the 
Yemen (2.20) and later in silk from this area.?5 Silk ikats were pro- 
duced in Central Asia in large quantities in the nineteenth century, 
but several fragments that may well be Central Asian, possibly of 
the seventh century, survive from the temples at Horyu-ji at Nara in 
Japan.?$ They confirm the suggestion made in Chapter 2 that ikats 
were produced in the region in medieval times. In the thirteenth 
century Herat and other cities in the region were renowned for silk 
and gold cloth, such that the Mongols transported textile workers 
from there to three locations in southern Mongolia, and such move- 
ment of textiles and their producers was a major method of transfer- 
ring designs and motifs. The wooden stool, which has been dated 
by carbon-14 analysis to the eleventh or twelfth century, is thus rare 
evidence for the types of textiles produced in the region in medieval 
times. 

Other objects unearthed in these clandestine excavations in 
Afghanistan are limestone press-molds and the leather objects made 
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Figure 3.25 Hexagonal table made of poplar covered with paper and colored lacquer. 
Height 26 cm; diameter 38 cm. Copenhagen, David Museum. 


This hexagonal table is unusual for both its material and its decoration, which includes 
ikat designs reminiscent of textiles and guilloche bands of the type known in metalware 
and ceramics but rare in wood. 


from them.?? The smaller designs were used for purses (Figure 3.26), 
while the larger ones decorated scabbards and quivers. These objects 
can be securely localized to Herat c. 1200. The limestone was prob- 
ably quarried in the mountains north of the city, and the molds and 
leather purses bear designs similar to those found on contemporary 
metalwares made there, such as inhabited scrolls and inscribed car- 
touches alternating with roundels. The localization is confirmed by 
one mold in the Khalili Collection that is inscribed with the name of 
Malik ‘Izz al-Din Husayn ibn Kharmil, the Ghurid general and gov- 
ernor of Herat who died in r210-11.!? Similar molds, but of earth- 
enware, were used to make unglazed ceramics in the same time and 
place, and may have circulated widely as master molds were used to 
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Figure 3.26 Stamped leather purse. Height 10 cm. Copenhagen, David 
Collection. 


This small leather purse, decorated with inhabited scrolls, is one of several 
made in the region c. 1200 for use by amirs and other notables. Remnants 
of leather straps on the back show that it was suspended from the belt, as 
shown in contemporary paintings. 


make multiple copies that were distributed to other cities where the 
objects were produced. !°° 

Like the metalwares, these molds are inscribed with the names of 
several craftsmen, and their epithets are sometimes amusing jokes. 
For example, someone called Bandar the saddlemaker (al-sarrdj) 
signed a limestone mold in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston.!*! 
These designs were used to decorate leather, so his epithet makes 
sense, but it is sometimes used also as a pun. It derives from the verb 
s-r-j, meaning to braid or plait, and the craftsman Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad al-sarraj used plaited script to sign the mold that he designed 
for unglazed ewers, of which at least five examples are known.!” 
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Such puns between signature and decoration are even more 
involved in the case of another mold-maker who signs a mold (Figure 
3.27) and the ewers made from its various offspring variously as 
Ahmad Samarqandi and the faqih (jurisconsult or theological expert) 
of Samarqand.!*3 The text on the vessels reflects the potter's erudi- 
tion: it contains a couplet in Arabic composed by Abu'l-Fath Busti, 
a tenth-century poet from Khurasan whose work was included in 
the popular anthology Yatimat al-dahr by the eleventh-century poet 
al-Tha'alibi:!?^ 


Figure 3.27 Earthenware master mold signed by Faqih of Samarqand. 
Height 19.8 cm; diameter 16.8 cm. Kuwait, Dart al-Athar al-Islamiyyah. 


This superbly designed mold signed by Faqih of Samarqand bears a witty 
poem about the licitness of drinking fermented beverages. 
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It behooves you to drink fermented beverages (al-nabidh), for it is 
Licit, provided that it does not affect reason and understanding. 


The poem is a witty take on a line by the theologian Abu Hanifa, 
founder of the school of law that became the most popular in the 
region, who maintained that anything that does not affect reason is 
licit. Furthermore, the Hanafis, unlike most other schools of law, 
noted that the Qur'an condemns only khamr (wine) and therefore 
that its prohibitions should not be extended to other alcoholic bever- 
ages.!?^ The poet al-Busti turned Abu Hanifa’s line into verse, speci- 
fying that it is permissible to drink nabidh, a fermented beverage 
from barley, honey, spelt, or different kinds of dates. It was a clever 
conceit to inscribe it on a bottle intended to hold wine, and it was 
evidently a popular saying in the region, for it is also inscribed on 
another molded fritware bottle made from a different mold, presum- 
ably by a different hand.!?6 

In addition to the text, the script used by the mold-maker Ahmad 
Samarqandi shows his erudition: the inscription on his master mold 
in Kuwait (3.27] is written in an extremely elegant round script with 
broadening stems ending in human heads, a rare example of ani- 
mated script in a medium other than metal. The inscription shows 
the connection between craftsmen working in various media and 
tells us that such artisans were often well educated and trained in 
the traditional religious sciences and arts such as calligraphy.!?/ This 
was a time of active intellectual life, one that was not limited to the 
ulema but, as these objects show, extended to artisans and patrons.!?? 

Like the bronze pen box (3.18) that symbolized the vizier's author- 
ity as the ruler's right-hand man, so too the leather purses made from 
these limestone molds marked the authority of the Turkish guard. 
The throne room of the palace at Lashkar Gah is decorated with a 
frieze that once numbered at least sixty standing figures.? Each 
nimbed figure is presented with his body facing forward, holding a 
mace in his right hand. The elaborate dress reflects the guard's rank. 
Each wears patterned boots and a fancy caftan decorated with tiraz 
bands on the arms and closed with a belt, from which hang various 
items, including a small purse like the leather one in the David 
Collection (3.26). The figures represent the Turkish guard described 
by Juzjani as composed of four thousand Turkish slaves who on days 
of public audience stood flanking the sultan's throne, two thousand 
of them on the right wearing caps with four feathers and bearing gold 
maces and two thousand on the left wearing caps with two feathers 
and bearing silver maces.!^ The faces have been destroyed, but they 
can be imagined from a painted fragment with the head of a youth 
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that survived from a colonette in the same room. Presented in three- 
quarter profile with almond-shaped eyes outlined in black, large 
black pupils, round chin, and bow-like mouth, he is a more elegant 
example of the seated lute player on the earthenware sherd (2.10). 

Both surviving objects and the mural at Laskhgar Gah underscore 
the dramatic interest in vivid color during the period. The ground 
of the leather purse (3.26) has been dyed blue to set off the stamped 
decoration of inhabited scrolls and birds. The caftans of the Turkish 
guard are painted to represent elaborately decorated material, pre- 
sumably brocade: one is a bright red with a circular pattern with 
scrolling arabesques; the other, a bright blue decorated with a tear- 
drop design. The figures wear colored undergarments as well, and the 
figures are set against a bright blue ground, with the spaces between 
filled with brightly painted birds. The same sorts of design (circular 
medallions) and motifs (addorsed birds) decorate the fragments of a 
wooden box with iron fittings in the David Collection, whose paint- 
ing in vivid tones of red, yellow, and green imitates a textile.!^' One 
can but imagine the splendor of the original setting when the actual 
guard stood in front of these representations, wearing the same kinds 
of splendid garments and perhaps even holding objects with similar 
decoration such as the wooden box. 

The effect of such brilliantly colored displays was heightened 
by other kinds of wall painting. Italian excavations, for example, 
revealed the presence of gilding and polychromy in the marble from 
the palace at Ghazni.'? The main materials were gold, red from 
cinnabar for the ground, and blue from lapis lazuli for the relief. 
The bricks there were painted in an even broader palette including 
yellow, black, orange, and various shades of blue, the same colors 
used to paint the wooden objects. These bright colors suggest that the 
garden-like descriptions of palaces by such contemporary chroniclers 
as al-‘Utbi were visual metaphors for the actual painted decoration 
on them.!? Once again, the visual and the verbal are intertwined. 

Various factors brought this flourishing world in Khurasan to 
an end. One immediate cause was the Mongol invasions c. 1220. 
Herat, for example, was captured in 1221, the pillage and slaugh- 
ter described vividly by Sayf al-Haravi.'** But other longer-term 
factors were at work as well. Bulliet has argued, for example, that 
the ecological balance in the region had already been upset by the 
introduction of the two-humped camel and the big chill.!4° 

Material culture confirms that this shift to the west had already 
begun before the Mongol invasions. Like the poet Rumi (with whom 
this book began), who at a young age moved from this birthplace near 
Balkh westward to Konya in Anatolia, artisans from Herat moved 
westward at this time. Some metalsmiths set up shop in Mosul in 
Iraq, where a school of inlaid metalwork flourished already from the 
late twelfth century. The first object associated with this school is a 
key for the Ka‘ba in Mecca dated 576/1180, and a steady succession 
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of at least seventy-five objects can be attributed to it from this 
point onwards until the end of the thirteenth century.!4° The most 
famous example of the school’s work, the Blacas ewer in the British 
Museum, states specifically that Shuja‘ ibn Man'a al-Mawsili made 
it at Mosul in Rajab 629/April 1232.!4” Already by the turn of the 
thirteenth century, then, metalworkers from Herat were seeking 
work in the west; their migration documents the rise of patronage 
there. And hence, in the following three chapters on artistic produc- 
tion after the Mongol invasions, we shift our attention to western 
Iran and adjoining areas in what are now Iraq and Turkey. 


Notes 


I. In addition to the entry on the museum's fine website (www.david- 
mus.dk/en/collections/islamic/dynasties/ghaznavids-and-ghurids/ 
art/15-1991), the object was published in Blair and Bloom, 2006, no. 17. 
Ithank the staff at the David Collection, especially Joachim Meyer, for 
so patiently responding to my questions about this object and provid- 
ing study photographs. 

GEIAA: "Brass" and "Bronze," I: 304-5 and 307-8. 

TDA: "Gold, 2. Techniques, iii. Decorating," by Michael Pinder. 

4. The stretching of the metal can be seen in the radiographic image of 
the rim of a candlestick made using the same technique; Atil, Chase, 
and Jett, 1985, roo. 

s. Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, no. 48 (http://collections.vam.ac.uk/item/O7 
6888/rose-water-sprinkler-golab-pash-rose-water-sprinkler-unknown/). 
It resembles that in the David Collection, but has a row of twelve 
ducks around the shoulder and is missing the upper part of the neck. 

6. Atil, Chase, and Jett, 1985, no. 13. 

7. Museum of Islamic Art, 151244; O’Kane, 2006, figure 224. Purchased 
from the collector Ralph Harari in 1945, the Cairo candlestick is 
almost as large as the one in the Freer (h. 39 cm/15% in; d. 33 cm/13 
in). 

8. Louvre, OA 6315: see the museum’s website (http://cartelen.louvre. 
fr/cartelen/visite?srv=rs_display_res&critere=OA+6315 &operator=A 
ND&nbToDisplay-12&langue-en&x-o&y-o). Donated in 1909, it 
measures 35.5 cm/14 in in diameter at the base and 32.5 cm/13 in in 
height. The Kuwait candlestick (Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyya, LNS 82 M; 
Jenkins, 1983, no. 71) measures 31.7 cm/12™ in in height. 

9. The former is Hermitage IR-1458; Lukonin and Ivanov, 1996, no. 
123; Piotrovskij and Adamova, 2004, 115. Formerly in the Bobrinski 
Collection, it now measures 20 cm/8 in. The latter is V&A 247- 
1902; Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, no. 43. According to the museum 
website  (http://collections.vam.ac.uk/item/O76884/candlestick-can 
dlestick/?print=1), it was purchased for £198 19s 4d from Monsieur F. 
Schutz, 18 rue Bonaparte, Paris, on December 31, r9or. It is approxi- 
mately 21.7 cm/8V^ in high; the base is 31.6-33.3 cm/13 in in diameter; 
and the shoulder is 23.1-23.8 cm/9 in in diameter. 

1o. von Folsach, 2001, no. 480; see also the museum's website (www. 
davidmus.dk/en/collections/islamic/dynasties/ghaznavids-and-ghurid 
s/art/27-1971). 
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I6. 
17. 


I8. 


I9. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


Forkl et al., 1993, 84-6. 

Linda Komaroff kindly pointed out that the relief decoration includes 
not just lions and birds, but also harpies, which replaced the birds 
around the shoulders on several ewers, and other figures. A ewer in 
Modena (Scerrato, 1966, plates 24-6) has a mounted horseman with 
falcon on its neck, and a ewer in the British Museum (OA 1883.ro- 
I9.7 Scerrato, 1966, plate 17 and Ward, 1993, plate 53) has goat-shaped 
handles. 

Ward, 1993, no. 56; while in the Rota collection, it was published in 
Lanci's 1845-6 study of Islamic art; see the museum's website (www. 
britishmuseum.org/explore/highlights/highlight objects/me/h/high-sp 
outed brass ewer.aspx). 

Lukonin and Ivanov, 1996, no. 117. 

Most articles (for example, Giuzalian, 1938; Allan, 1982, 49) give 
only translations of the text; the only transcription is in Lukonin and 
Ivanov, 1996, no. 117. It omits the first hemistich of the poem and 
presents some problems in scanning and reading. I thank Wheeler 
Thackston for investing much time and repeated attempts at figuring 
out the text based on that transcription. 

EI/2: “Harat,” by R. N. Frye; Elr: "Heart," by Arash Khazeni and EIr. 
EI/2: "Ghürids"; EIr: "Ghurids"; Boyle (ed.), 1968: 157ff, all by C. E. 
Bosworth. 

Szuppe's excellent article “Herat” in ElIr is slightly wrong here in con- 
flating Sayf al-Din and Shams al-Din. 

Detailed description in Juzjani, 1970, 371-8. 

Confusingly, both brothers bore the given name Muhammad. 

See the complicated dynastic table in EIr: "Ghurids," X: 587. 
Monographs on the minaret include Maricq and Wiet, 1959 and 
Sourdel-Thomine, 2004. Earlier authors such as Pinder-Wilson, 1985, 
roo and Ball, 2008, 214, who had read the date of the monument 
as 590/1193-4, had suggested that the minaret at Jam was a victory 
monument commemorating the Ghurids' victory over the Chauhan 
rajas of Ajmir in 1192 that paved the way for the Ghurid conquest of 
northern India, but the new reading of the date as 570/1174-5 makes 
that interpretation impossible. Flood (2009, 97-8) made the suggestion 
about the minaret at Jam as a victory monument commemorating the 
capture of Ghazni. The most recent publication is Bloom, 2013. 
Flood, 2009, 100-1. 

Ettinghausen, 1974, coined these terms. 

Maricq and Wiet, 1959, gives the remarkable story of its discovery. 
Saljuqi, 1967, 157; Blair, 1985, 81-2; Ball, 2008, 180-1; good photo- 
graphs available online at ArchNet, s.v. “Chisht.” The foundation 
inscription, now vanished but given in Saljugi, refers only to the 
reconstruction of a building ( zmarat). Since the buildings are set in the 
midst of a cemetery, it is likely that they were tombs. Since the site 
is the eponym for the Chishtiyya order of mystics going back as far as 
Abu Ishaq Shami (d. 940) and ‘Abd al-Chishti (874-966), it is likely that 
they were part of a khanaqah or Sufi hospice rather than a madrasa as 
suggested by Ball. 

Flood, 2009, 287, note 23 dates this change to 566-8/1170-2 on the 
basis of numismatic evidence. The date of 1163 in Blair, 1985, 82 
should be read as 1173. 

Casimir and Glatzer, 1971; Ball, 2008, 263-4; for the identification of 
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Malika Taj al-Harir and the corrected date, see Blair, 1985, 81 and note 
32. 

Hillenbrand, 2000, 136-7. Hillenbrand also mentions another enig- 
matic building at Danistama that might also have been a madrasa, to 
judge from its rectangular plan (40x36 m/131x118 ft, thus slightly 
smaller than the one at Shah-i Mashhad) around a central courtyard, 
with a major portal flanked by public rooms, including a square 
mosque, probably domed, in the southeast corner; see Le Berre, 1970 
and Ball, 2008, 182-3. The traces of stucco decoration suggest a dating 
similar to that of Shah-i Mashhad in the late twelfth century. 

Volov (Golombek), 1983, 95 notes that the mosque in Herat, with its 
western qibla, reflected the Hanafi position. 

Hillenbrand, 2000, 173 makes the point that epigraphy reveals most 
about the character of Ghaznavid and Ghurid art. 

Golombek, 1983. 

Melikian-Chirvani, 1970; Hillenbrand, 2002. 

Hillenbrand, 2002. 

Tehran, National Museum 3496, 3499, 3500, and 3507; Bayani, 1328, 
nos 30-3 gives the name of the scribe as Muhammad ibn ‘Isa ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali; Gulchini, 1375, 45, says Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 
ibn Muhmmad ibn ‘Ali al-Nishapuri; Soucek, 2000, 494-5; Blair, 2006, 
214-15; Flood, 2009, 94-6. 

For bihari script, see Blair, 2006, 386-8. The first dated example is 
a now-lost Qur'an manuscript dated 776/1374, but the libraries of 
Iran or Afghanistan may perhaps reveal other manuscripts made in 
eastern Iran that could attest to its development in the intervening 
centuries. 

Flood, 2009, 94-100. 

Blair, 1985. 

For the chronology of the shrine, see Golombek, 1971. 

See the chapter on Islamic metalwork by A. von Gladiss in Franke, 
2008, 39-48. 

These craftsmen include Muhammad ibn Abu Sahl al-Haravi, who 
signed the inlaid inkwell in the Walters Art Museum in Baltimore (no. 
54.514; http://art.thewalters.org/detail/19874/inkwell-with-kufic-and 
-naski-inscriptions/and Figure 3.20), Muhammad ibn al-Nasir al- 
Haravi, who signed the so-called Fould bucket in the Hermitage (IR 
1668; Ivanov, 2004), and Shadi al-Haravi, who signed several pieces 
(see below]. 

On the problem of the Mosul nisba, see Raby, 2012. 

Masterpieces of Islamic Art, 1990, no. 30; Lukonin and Ivanov, 1996, 
no. 116. 

Veselovskiy, 1910. 

Ettinghausen, 1943. 

Bloom and Blair, 1997, plate 138; Hillenbrand, 1999, figure 66; 
Ettinghausen, Grabar, and Jenkins-Madina, 2001, 167-8 and plate 257. 
Pope and Ackerman, 1938-9, plate 1368; Ferrier, 1989, 175; Piotrovskij 
and Adamova, 2004, 64. 

Mayer, 1959, 61; Baer, 1983, 203-7, 218, and 241-2; Atil, Chase, and 
Jett, 1985, figure 1; Ward, 1993, plate 54. 

Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, 71-2 and notes 60-2. 

RCEA, 3260; Blair, 1998, 210-19. 

The Bobrinksy bucket is the fanciest of many of the same shape. 
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64. 


65. 


66. 
67. 
68. 


69. 


Another in the Hermitage, known as the Fould bucket, is signed by 
Muhammad ibn al-Nasir al-Haravi. Ivanov, 2004, argued that it was 
made in western Iran, but most scholars assign it to Khurasan. 


. Pope and Ackerman, 1938-9, 2485; Bloom and Blair illustrated this 


bathhouse scene (1997, figure 139). 


. Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, 83, note 62. 

. Bloom and Blair, 1997, 282-3. 

. Hillenbrand, 1999, 94, caption to figure 66. 

. Kanaan, 2009. 

. On the term as both an academic discipline and a literary genre, see 


EI/2: "Usül al-fikh," by N. Calder. 


. Ettinghausen, 1943, 204. 
. EI/2: “Nard,” by F. Rosenthal. 
. See Kuehn, 2011, for an exhaustive study of the iconography of the 


dragon. 


. Herzfeld, 1936; Atil, Chase, and Jett, 1985, no. 14. 
. The vizier's biography is recounted in Herzfeld, 1936. 
. One hanging pen box is in the Naqshbandi Foundation; see Melikian- 


Chirvani, 1982, 66ff and Atıl, Chase, and Jett, 1985, figure 40. For 
another pen box and the swivel top, both in the Khalili Collection 
(MTW821 and MTWS8r6), see Pinder-Wilson, 1997, 343-4. For the 
flask, see Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, 72 and Atil, Chase, and Jett, 1985, 
106. 

Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyya LNS 1890 J, noted in Flood, 2009, 287, note 
34. I thank Sue Kaoukji for sending me pictures; the object will be 
published in the Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyya’s forthcoming study of 
medieval jewelry. 

The cup was shown in the great Munich exhibition of 1910 (Sarre and 
Martin, 1912, no. 3021). In his monograph on the Wade Cup in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Rice (1955, 13 and plate XIVb) gave a pre- 
liminary reading of the inscription, which was expanded by Wiet (1965], 
who located the Peytel cup in the 1960s, now badly damaged with 
several holes and no foot, in the collection of Nicholas Landau in Paris 
(it is now in the Louvre]. On the basis of its form, Rice had assigned the 
cup to the fourteenth century and suggested that Amiranshah would 
have been a vizier under the Sarbadars of Sabzevar. In reviewing Rice's 
work, however, Ettinghausen (1957, 340-1) noticed the similarities 
between Amiranshah's titles and those borne by Majd al-Mulk, patron 
of the Freer pen box (3.18) and suggested that the cup’s form would 
fit better with other examples from the thirteenth century, a dating 
already suggested by the epigrapher Max van Berchem (1904, 28-9) on 
the style of script and confirmed by Wiet, who was able to provide a 
fuller reading of the inscription and compare the style of script, with 
ascenders that widen toward the top, with others on Khurasani metal- 
work of the period, beginning with the Bobrinksy bucket (3.17) and also 
seen in the dedicatory inscription on the Stuttgart candlestick (3.7]. 
EIr: “Sadr,” by Willem Floor. 

Pritzak, 1952; EI/2: "Sadr 1. In Transoxiana." 

RCEA, 3370. 

His title, “sultan of sultans” (sultàn al-salatin), is close to that of the 
vizier on the Peytel Cup who is "choice of the sultan of sultans" (ikhti- 
yar sultan al-salatin). As Wiet (1965, 658) noted, the plural is unusual. 
Its use is restricted to the eastern Islamic lands, and it was particularly 
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applicable for the Ghurids, who had various branches, each ruled by a 
sultan. 

Could he be Tekesh's vizier Nizam al-Mulk Muhammad Haravi, who 
served as vizier to the Khwarazmshahs and might have shifted sides to 
work as vizier for the Ghurids? 

Bahrami, 1949, 134 and plate 11 on p. 117; Watson, 1985, 108; Blair, 
2008, 11 and note 72. 


. Blair, 2008, 165 and note 74. The bowl was sold at Sotheby's on June 23, 


1989 (lot 214); the fragmentary one, which is in LACMA (M.2002.1.187], 
gives his title as mu ayyid al-wuzarà" (assister of viziers). 


. Khalili Collection POT1207; Grube, 1994, no. 240. 
. This urban world is discussed in Ettinghausen, 1943, Grabar, 1968, and 


Ettinghausen, 1970. Ettinghausen, 1970, 963, specifically noted that 
the period 1150-1225 was the richest. 


. Goldthwaite, 1989. 
. On the term, see Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, 395-6. For an example 


dated 542/1148 in the Hermitage, see Giuzalian, 1938 and 1968. 


. This is the case, for example, in the depictions of Tahmuras, Luhrasp, 


and Sultan Berk Yaruq ibn Malik Shah; Rice and Gray, 1976, plates 4, 
16, and 66. 


. Melikian-Chirvani, 1986. 
. Melikian-Chirvani, 1986; on other examples, see Melikian-Chirvani, 


1982, 385-6. 


. Grabar and Blair, 1980, nos 39 (Freer 38.3) and 40 (Geneva: Musée d'art 


et d'histoire 197 1-107/34]. 


. James, 1988, 82-3. 

. Whelan, 1988, esp. 220-1. 

. For other examples of the word, see Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, 382. 

. Komaroff, 2006, notes the two surviving examples. 

. Pope and Ackerman, 1938-9, 2497 and plates 1341 and 1242A. Only 


the ewer is dated. The other set is in the Museum für islamische Kunst 
in Berlin (nos I-6580 and 6581). 


. Rice and Gray, 1976, plate 64. 
. Headgear was an official sign of rank, illustrated several times in 


conjunction with the ruler in the scenes from the Great Mongol 
Shahnama atop his official folding stool. The painting showing 
Isfandiyar's bier (Metropolitan Museum 33.70; Grabar and Blair, 1980, 
no. 22) shows the turban set on top of the bier and seems to depict the 
official headgear worn by Mongol princes, with three plumes in front 
of two eagle feathers. A turban is similarly depicted on a folding stool 
next to Ardashir in bed with Gulnar (Geneva, Musée d'art et d'histoire, 
I971-107132; Grabar and Blair, 1980, no. 40). For the role of the stool, 
see Blair, 2005a. For headgear as a marker in later times in India, see 
the important study by Wagoner, 1996, as well as its application to 
early times in this border region in Flood, 2009, 61-8. 

On the term and its use, see Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, 390-1. 

One is in the Cabinet des Médailles in the Bibliothéque nationale 
(Melikian-Chirvani, 1973, 61-2]; another in the V&A (564-1878; 
Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, no. 84; Komaroff, 1992, 63); the third in 
the British Museum (1891.6-23.4; www.britishmuseum.org/research/ 
search the collection database/search object details.aspx?objectId- 
238902&partId-1; Ward, 1993, figure 73; Komaroff and Carboni, 2002, 
no. 168). 
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Melikian-Chirvani, 1973, 6r, and 1982, 188, read the last word of the 
third bayt as Mani, but Mani has nothing to do with world-revealing 
goblets and the first letter of the word on the cup in the British 
Museum is clearly a tooth, a seat for one of the toothed letters (e.g., 
ba’, ta’, etc.). The only possibility seems to be thani (second), perhaps 
implying that this is the second cup after Jamshid’s world-revealing 
cup but the reading is not entirely satisfactory either. 

I base my information here on that by Melikian-Chirvani (1973, 62), 
but I do not have photographs of the entire cup and cannot confirm 
this independently. 

I thank Rachel Ward for providing study photographs of the cup. The 
reading by Melikian-Chirvani (1982, no. 84) is wrong. 

EI/2: “Ma’ al-ward," by F. Sanagustin; EIr: “Golab,” by Hušang 
A‘lam. 

EIr: “Ersad al-Zera‘a,” by Maria Subtelny. 

For its use in Arabic cuisine, much of which was adopted from Persian, 
see Rodinson and Arberry, 2001 and Nasrallah, 2007. 

EIr: “Kaci,” by Etrat Elahi and Majdodin Keyvani. 

EIr: "Etiquette in Persia in Islamic Times,” by ‘Abd al-Hosayn 
Zarrinkub. The phrase gulab be rüyitan (“may your face be perfumed 
with rosewater”), for example, was used when describing something 
filthy. 

Encyclopedia of Women & Islamic Cultures: “Space: Mosques: Iran,” 
by Azam Torab. 

Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, no. 2 with references to others. 

In addition to the entry on the museum’s website (www.david 
mus.dk/en/collections/islamic/dynasties/samanids/art/342000), see 
al-Khemir, 2012, 108 and 215. 

Carboni and Whitehouse, 2001, nos 145 and 147; Blair and Bloom, 
2006, no. 79; for a similar example in the Metropolitan, see Ekhtiar et 
al., 201r, no. 196. 

It is, for example, the primary theme in Sims, 2002. 

EIr: “Astronomy and Astrology in Iran; (ii) Astronomy and Astrology 
in the Sasanian Period," by C. J. Brunner. 

For the zodiac, see Allan, 1982, no. 5; Carboni, 1997. 

Marshak, 1986, plate 33; Lukonin and Ivanov, 1996, no. 96. A high-tin 
bronze bowl in the Metropolitan Museum (1971.42) signed by Abu 
Nasr al-naqqash depicts figures wearing similar high-horned hats 
(www.metmuseum.org/Collections/search-the-collections/14001362 
T?rpp=20&pg=1 &ft=high-tin+bronze+bowl&pos=r1), but the throne is 
set over a running deer, and the main figure as well as his servants 
wear two-horned hats. 

Such an identification is widely accepted: the plate is the cover 
illustration, for example, on Bosworth's 2011 translation of Bayhaqi’s 
history of Mahmud of Ghazna. 

On the palace, see Bombaci, 1966, as well as the more recent studies 
that catalog all the finds, especially Rugiadi, 2009, 2010 and 2011; and 
Giunta, 2010. 

Kalter, 1987, figure 54. 

See, for example, Juzjani's description of a drinking competition 
between the Khwarazmshah Sultan Shah and the Ghurid Ghiyath 
al-Din with various puns on the word lion (Juzjani, 1970, I: 387-8). 
Giunta, 2010, 125 and note 23; Rugiadi, 2010, 300 and figure 3. 
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Denike, 1939; Abdullaev, Rtveladze, and Shishkina, 1991, no. 545; 
Flood, 2009, 169 and figure roo gives other examples. 

Flood, 2009, 163-70. 

Rugiadi, 2010, 298. 

Shalem, 1999. 

Compare, for example, the more sober typological approach in Baer, 
1983, 154-86 with the more mystical approach of Schimmel, 1994, 
26-8. 

Museum of Fine Arts 58.94; Harper, 1978, no. 21 (www.mfa.org/col- 
lections/object/bottle-163638). It is slightly taller than the rosewater 
sprinkler in the David Collection (h. 17.2 vs 15.2 cm/6% vs 6 in). 
Harper, 1978, 63. 

Juzjani, 1970, 1:404; Elr: "Firüzküh. (i) the Ghurid Capital," by C. E. 
Bosworth; Flood, 2009, 126. 

Flood, 2009, esp. 264ff. 

See, for example, the various papers by Rugiadi, Giunta, and their 
colleagues. 

Thomas, 2004. 

www .davidmus.dk/en/collections/islamic/dynasties/ghaznavids-and- 
ghurids 

For example, Lane, 1947, plates 45B and 63B. 

Baker, 1995, 38-9; Otavsky and Salim, 1995, nos 74-6. 

For the silk ikats of Central Asia, see most recently Krody, 2010. 
Hale, 2010, 42 and figure r. 

Komaroff, 2002. 

Pinder-Wilson, 1977; Folsach, 2004. 

Khalili Collection MXD17; Pinder-Wilson, 1997, no. 215. 

The process is well described by Watson, 2004, 137-9. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts 31.374 (www.mfa.org/collections/object/ 
limestone-mold-for-embossed-leather-176 55). 

Volov (Golombek), 1966, 128, note 21 and figure 12. 

Ghouchani, 1999; Watson, 2004, type Afr. 

Ghouchani, 1999. 

EQ: "Wine," by Kathryn Kueny; EI/2: "Khamr. r. Juridical aspects," by 
A. J. Wensinck; "Mashrübat," by J. Sadan, and "Nabidh," by P. Heine. 
Sold at Christies, London, April 25, 1997, lot 236; cited in Watson, 
2004, 138, who states that it is made from a different mold, with 
simpler design and less accomplished calligraphy. It is therefore 
presumably by a different hand. 

This is the case also with contemporary potters in Kashan; see Blair, 
2008. 

Ettinghausen, 1970, describes this active intellectual life. 
Schlumberger and Sourdel-Thomine, 1978, 61-4 and plate 121-4. 
Juzjani, 1970, I: 83-4. 

David Collection 31/1997 and 51/2001. 

Rugiadi, 2012. 

On al-'Utbi and his dynastic history of the Ghaznavids, al-Kitab al- 
Yamini, see EIr: "Otbi, Abu Nasr Mohammed,” by Ali Anooshahr. 
EI/2: “Herat,” by R. N. Frye. 

Bulliet, 2009. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Monumentality under the Mongols: 
The Tomb of Uljaytu at Sultaniyya 


THE SLIP-PAINTED BOWL from Samarqand and the inlaid bronze 
sprinkler from Herat discussed in Chapters 2 and 3 exemplify the 
finest of the portable arts of ceramics and metalwares made in 
eastern Iran before the Mongol invasions of the early thirteenth 
century administered the coup de grace to the declining economy 
of that region. The Mongols were but the most dramatic of many 
such migrations from the eastern steppe that had been occurring for 
centuries, and one effect was the shift of both people and patronage 
westwards. This trend accelerated in the thirteenth century such that 
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Figure 4.1 “Siege of Baghdad,” from Rashid al-Din's Compendium of Chronicles. 
Right: 37.4x29.3 cm. Left: 37.2x29 cm. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek. 


This detached double-page image illustrates Hulegu's conquest of Baghdad in 1258, with 
Mongol troops amassed outside the walls and the Abbasid caliph fleeing in a boat. This 
victory put an end to any fiction of a unified caliphate and ushered in centuries of 
Mongol rule. 
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northwestern Iran and Iraq became a major center of artistic activ- 
ity, particularly under the patronage of the Ilkhanids, the dynasty 
established by Genghis Khan's grandson Hulegu (c. 1217-65).! 

In 1255, the great Khan Mongke at Karakorum in Mongolia had 
charged his brother Hulegu with conquering the Muslim states of 
southwest Asia. Hulegu moved slowly but inexorably westwards.? 
In 1256, he defeated the Assassins in Alamut, and two years later he 
took Baghdad, capturing the Abbasid caliph and putting an end to 
any fiction of a unified rule over all the Islamic lands (Figure 4.1).° 
Hulegu, sanctioned with the title of ilkhan (Subordinate Khan], then 
set up his own line in the area.^ Continuing the Mongol custom of 
transhumance (the practice of moving livestock from one grazing 
ground to another in a seasonal cycle, typically from lowlands in 
winter to highlands in summer), the Ilkhanids wintered in Baghdad 
and summered in the pastures of northwestern Iran. Baghdad, there- 
fore, was not totally "destroyed" as contemporary chroniclers say, 
and the city soon regained its pre-eminence as a major center of 
intellectual activity and artistic production.? 

The Ilkhanids' first summer capital was the city of Tabriz,? but 
Hulegu’s grandson Arghun (r. 1284-91) selected a new site 350 
km/220 miles further to the southeast en route to Qazvin in a pas- 
tured plain known as Qonqor Olong (the Prairie of the Alezans). His 
son Uljaytu (r. 1304-17) enlarged the site, such that the city created 
by royal edict and dubbed Sultaniyya (the imperial) was said to have 
rivaled the old capital of Tabriz.” Construction at Sultaniyya began 
in 1305, and the enclave soon included a citadel with bastions, 
mosques, madrasas, hospices for Sufis, markets, baths, hospitals, 
palaces, and residences. Virtually all of the once-renowned city has 
been destroyed, except for the small tomb Chelebi Ughlu built c. 
I310 with its adjacent hospice added in the 1330s? and the largest 
building—the undisputed gem of extant Ilkhanid architecture and 
a masterpiece of world architecture—the mausoleum that Uljaytu 
erected for himself (Figure 4.2).? 

Like the name of the newly founded capital, everything about 
Uljaytu's mausoleum there is grand. The main part of the building 
is a huge octagon, measuring 38 m/125 ft in diameter. It is oriented 
cardinally, probably in deference to Mongol custom in which build- 
ings faced the south (presumably to accord homage to the prestigious 
north], rather than adhering strictly to Muslim religious custom in 
which religious buildings face the qibla, here the southwest (Figure 
4.3). The north wall of the structure projects laterally to meet the 
side walls, with stairs to the upper stories filling the triangular 
spaces in the corners. Another turret stair giving access to the 
galleries occupies the southwest corner (Figure 4.4]. 

On the exterior, the tomb's walls are articulated with blind reveals 
that are left undecorated at the bottom, suggesting that subsidiary 
structures abutted the building on several sides. In the upper story, 
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Figure 4.2 View of Sultaniyya with Uljaytu’s tomb taken by Antoine 
Sevruguin; albumen print from glass-plate negative. 

The Ilkhanids established a new summer capital in the plains northwest of 
Qazvin; it was dubbed Sultaniyya (the imperial). Uljaytu's tomb there is the 
major building to remain at the site and one of the masterpieces of world 
architecture. 


a ring of galleries, from which one gets stunning views of the sur- 
rounding plain, provides a visual transition from the matte brick 
walls below to the ethereal blue-tiled dome floating majestically 
above. Ringed by eight slender cylindrical towers, the ovoid double- 
shelled dome soars 50 m/164 ft above the ground (Figure 4.5).!? It 
encompasses a vast central space, measuring some 25 m/82 ft in 
diameter and divided into two stories by eight arched openings with 
balconies (Figure 4.6). 

Appended to the south of the building is a rectangular hall (15 x20 
m/50x65% ft), once lavishly decorated with superbly carved stucco 
(Figure 4.7). The roof has been reconstructed, following the remains 
of walls and vaults visible in early photographs, with transverse 
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Sultaniyya 
East Elevation 


Figure 4.3 East elevation of Uljaytu's tomb at Sultaniyya. 


This elevation of the east facade of Uljaytu's tomb at Sultaniyya shows the 
massive octagonal building and rectangular hall appended to the south. The 
lower walls were undecorated, with glazed tile confined to the upper part, 
including a date of 713/1313-14 in the spandrels of the portal. 
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Sultaniyya 
Ground Level Plan 


Figure 4.4 Ground plan of Uljaytu’s tomb at Sultaniyya. 


The tomb was cardinally oriented, with the rectangular hall appended to 
the south, stairs to the upper story in the northern corners, and a turret 
stair to the galleries in the southwest corner. 
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Sultaniyya 
South East-North West Section 


Figure 4.5 Southeast-northwest section of Uljaytu's tomb at Sultaniyya. 
The section shows two of the eight minarets that ring the ovoid double-shelled dome. 


Figure 4.6 Interior view of the main 
octagonal hall in Uljaytu's tomb at 
Sultaniyya taken by Hans Seher-Thoss. 


The interior of Uljaytu's tomb, badly 
deteriorated but shown here before 
recent reconstruction, displays the 
eight arched openings with two stories 
of vaults. 
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vaults flanking a central dome. A stairway in the floor between the 
octagonal room and the rectangular hall to the south provides access 
to a recently excavated crypt, whose several rooms also show dis- 
tinctive and innovative forms of vaulting (Figure 4.8]. 


Construction and redecoration 


Texts and inscriptions on the building show that Uljaytu’s tomb at 
Sultaniyya was both built and then revamped during the Ilkhanid 
period.!! Construction and decoration of the original building took 
place between 705/1305-6 and 713/1313-14. An inscription in cut 
tile over the east portal with the date 710/1310-11 probably marks 
completion of the exterior decoration in brick and glazed tile some 
five years into the project. Another inscription in unglazed terracotta 
set against a ground of light and dark blue tile mosaic in the soffit 
of the east bay on the interior ends with another date, written out 
in words: seven hundred and thirteen (1313-14). It marks comple- 
tion of the interior decoration three years later.!? This date for the 
inauguration of the tomb is confirmed in textual accounts, which 
mention the celebrations there attended by the major Sufis of the 
day, including Sheikh Safi of Ardabil and Sheikh ‘Ala’ al-Dawla of 
Simnan.!? The original campaign of construction and decoration on 
the structure therefore took some eight years (705-13/1305-13). 


Figure 4.7 Stucco decoration of the rectangular room appended to 
Uljaytu's tomb at Sultaniyya. 


The south room in Uljaytu's tomb was once lavishly decorated in superbly 
cut stucco, with two levels of inscription on an ornate floral ground. 
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Figure 4.8 Crypt below the rectangular room appended to Uljaytu’s tomb 
at Sultaniyya. 


The recently excavated crypt shows distinctive and innovative forms of 
vaulting and probably served as a tomb room for the sultan and other 
members of the dynasty. 


In the original decorative scheme, the interior decoration swept 
upward from the floor to the base of the dome, with the four corner 
bays distinguished from the four cardinal ones. The corner bays were 
decorated with a revetment of light buff fired brick laid in common 
bond, with patterns executed in light blue glazed bricks with square 
ends. In contrast, the bays on the cardinal axes had more elaborate 
decoration in all-over geometric patterns of specially cut brick, thin 
light blue glazed strips, dark blue glazed strips, and unglazed terra- 
cotta cut to special shapes. The upper stories in the corner bays were 
decorated with muqarnas vaulting, whereas those on the cardinal 
bays were left smooth.!^ 

The gallery vaults on the exterior (Figure 4.9), superbly preserved 
perhaps because the stairway leading to them was destroyed for cen- 
turies, also belong to the original program of decoration. The subtle 
design of interpenetrating volumes is complemented by the sophisti- 
cation of vaulted spaces. Each of the two dozen vaults (eight groups 
of three) displays different decoration, including a wide variety of 
carved and stamped plaster motifs painted in red, yellow, green, and 
white. Many of the strapwork panels strongly resemble contempo- 
rary manuscript illumination, and the close similarities suggest that 
designers provided patterns that could be used on different scales in 
architecture and book painting.'^ 
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Figure 4.9 Gallery vaults in Uljaytu’s tomb at Sultaniyya. 


The gallery vaults, well preserved from the elements, show a mastery of 
designs in cut and painted plaster. 


At some point after the building was completed in 1313-14 but 
before Uljaytu's death on December 13, 1316,!6 the building was ren- 
ovated by adding the rectangular hall and multi-room crypt below it 
to the south and redecorating the interior of the main hall. According 
to Marco Brambilla, the architect in charge of the building's resto- 
ration in the 1970s, the joints between the main octagon and the 
rectangular hall to the south are not always perfect and sometimes 
visible, thus indicating that the hall was an addition.!/ Furthermore, 
the tile dado in the rectangular hall is set in plaster laid directly on 
the brickwork, showing that there was only one campaign of decora- 
tion there (Figure 4.10). The dado comprises hexagonal light blue 
tiles framed with a border in complete tile mosaic with interlocking 
floral scrolls in light blue and white set against a dark blue ground.!? 
This is one of the first surviving examples of complete tile mosaic to 
include white as a major color. 

At the same time that the rectangular room was added, the interior 
of the main domed room was redecorated by covering the original 
brick, terracotta, and tile with a layer of tile and painted plaster fol- 
lowing a new scheme that emphasized horizontality and the equality 
of all eight interior iwans. In the new scheme, the lower walls were 
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Figure 4.10 Tile dado preserved in the rectangular hall appended to Uljaytu's tomb 
at Sultaniyya. 


During the redecoration, the new tomb room on the south was decorated with a dado of 
light blue hexagonal tiles in a border of interlocking palmettes in light blue and white, 
set against a dark blue ground. This is some of the earliest complete tile mosaic to 
contain white and marks the beginning of a change from geometric to floral patterns. 


covered with a 4-m/r3-ft dado of light blue hexagonal tiles, with 
five-sided corner colonnettes completely covered in three colors 
of tile mosaic (white, light blue, and dark blue), the same colors 
used for the new dado in the tomb hall.!? Crowning the dado was a 
12-cm/5 in border of underglaze-painted rectangular tiles, described 
by Donald Wilber, who saw them in situ, as having a ground of dark 
blue, a pattern in light blue, and details in white.?? Above the dado, 
the upper walls were covered with a thick coating of white plaster 
displaying traces of polychrome ornament and inscriptions painted 
in light blue, red, black, green, reddish brown, and yellow gold and 
partly executed in low relief on two levels (Figure 4.11). Even the 
interior of the dome seems to have been replastered, as one fragment 
of an inscribed underglazed tile, probably the remains of a Qur'anic 
text, is visible beneath the plaster coating. The archway between 
the main octagonal room and the rectangular hall to the south was 
singled out with more elaborate gilding.”” 

Work on the addition and redecoration must have begun during 
Uljaytu's lifetime, because one of the molded plaster inscriptions 
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Figure 4.11 Dado added in the redecoration of the main octagonal hall in 
Uljaytu’s tomb at Sultaniyya. 


In the redecoration, the interior of the tomb was covered with plaster 
painted in several colors in relief in designs of inscriptions and floral 
ornament. Now sadly deteriorated, in its original glory it must have been 
brilliantly colored. 


from the second program of decoration, detached from the wall of the 
north bay and now preserved in the rectangular hall, carries an hon- 
orific appropriate for the sultan (Glory of Islam and the Muslims], 
his given name (Muhammad), and a benediction for a living person.?? 
Work on the renovation must have continued into the reign of his 
son and successor Abu Sa‘id (r. 1317-35), as a badly deteriorated band 
below the balconies on the interior of the west iwan implores God 
to extend the reign of the sultan of the world, who is identified this 
time with Abu Sa‘id’s honorific ‘Ala’ al-Dunya wa'l-Din.?* A date of 
720/1320-1, written in numerals and known only from old photo- 
graphs of the plaster revetment on the interior, probably marks the 
end of this second phase of redecoration, which therefore continued 
four years after the death of the patron Uljaytu into the reign of his 
son Abu Saʻid.” The painted plaster inscription encircling the iwans 
corroborates this date of completion for the second stage: it contains 
the names and titles of Taj al-Din “Ali Shah, who became co-vizier 
in 1315 and chief vizier following the execution of his rival Rashid 
al-Din on July r7, 1318. 

In the second scheme, inscriptions play not just an integral but 
a dominant role. They are written in a range of scripts, from a 
huge 3-m/ro-ft band in thuluth ringing the interior of the dome 
to smaller ones in kufic, sometimes inserted in the stems of the 
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larger inscriptions. The texts contain a variety of well-known 
Qur’anic excerpts and canonical hadith, including the entire Surat 
al-Fath (Chapter of Triumph, 48) encircling the dado (4.11) as well 
as Traditions about prayer in a mosque, the building as a center of 
pilgrimage and circumambulation like the Ka‘ba, the rewards of 
paradise for believers, and the uniqueness of God. 


Reasons for redecoration 


Scholars have long speculated about the reasons why Uljaytu had 
his tomb at Sultaniyya revamped so soon after it was inaugurated. 
Contemporary sources are virtually silent about the change, and as 
with the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, the major evidence lies in 
the building's form and decoration.” Explanations for the changes 
to Uljaytu's tomb at Sultaniyya fall under two general rubrics— 
religious and political—although the two may not be exclusive, but 
perhaps interrelated. 

Many scholars have connected the tomb's renovation to Uljaytu's 
conversion to Shi'ism, but the exact chronology and the correlation 
of these events with the stages of the building's construction and 
reconstruction has been hazy. André Godard was one of the first to 
lay out a scenario, suggesting that the sultan, having visited the holy 
shrines of Iraq in April 1310, decided to bring the bodies of the Shi‘ite 
imams ‘Ali and Husayn to Sultaniyya in order to make the city a 
place of pilgrimage, but then near the end of his life, either because 
Uljaytu reverted to Sunnism or because of opposition from the 
people of Najaf and Karbala, he had to give up the idea and had the 
tomb redecorated to serve as his own mausoleum.?/ Donald Wilber 
concurred but noted that the rectangular hall and redecoration both 
belong to the second period, a stage he dated before r313 when the 
tomb was dedicated? The inscriptions show, however, that the 
second stage began after that time and continued past the sultan's 
death in December 1316 up until 1320. 

Three decades ago when I studied the building's inscriptions, I 
dismissed the story of Uljaytu moving the bodies of ‘Ali and Husayn 
since it is not found in any source from the period. The earliest evi- 
dence that I know for it comes from a handful of nineteenth-century 
European travelers, who visited the site en route to the nearby 
summer camp established by the Qajar ruler Fath ‘Ali Shah (r. 1797- 
1834]? Such stories about translation of relics may have struck a 
chord with nineteenth-century Europeans, who readily incorporated 
them in their travelogues. 

In retrospect, however, I feel that this story, late though it may 
be, may contain some kernel of truth. There is at least one earlier 
story about a Muslim ruler who envisioned transporting the bodies 
of revered figures in order to attract pilgrims to his new capital. 
In rooo, the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim ordered the construction of 
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three sanctuaries south of Cairo intended to house the bodies of the 
Prophet and the first two caliphs, which were to be removed surrep- 
titiously from their graves in Medina in order to attract pilgrims to 
Egypt, but the effort had to be abandoned when the Medinans discov- 
ered the plot.?? The aim of the project was to transform the spiritual 
and religious geography of the Muslim world and reroute the streams 
of pilgrims from the Hijaz to the new Fatimid capital at Cairo. 

In addition, two contemporary sources from outside the Ilkhanid 
realm mention an analogous story about Uljaytu planning to dis- 
inter the bodies of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar—the first two Orthodox 
caliphs whom Shi'ites repudiate as having usurped the place of 
Muhammad's rightful heir, his cousin ‘Ali—from the Prophet's tomb 
in Mecca. One source was al-Aflaki, the biographer of the Mawlavi 
Sufi order who accompanied his master ‘Arif Chelebi on a mission 
to Sultaniyya in 1315 to persuade Uljaytu to drop his adherence to 
Shi'ism.?! The story here is even associated with Uljaytu's conversion 
to Shi‘ism, albeit from a Sunni perspective. The report is repeated by 
the Mamluk chronicler al-Nuwayri (d. 1333).? In a similar vein, the 
Ilkhanid accountant and historian Hamdallah Mustawfi mentioned 
Uljaytu bringing a hair of the Prophet to the hospice for descendants 
of the Prophet (dar al-siydda) in the tomb complex at Sultaniyya.?? 
Thus, even contemporary chroniclers connect Uljaytu with the 
translation of relics, although it is difficult to say whether the stories 
reflect fact or aspersion, since the movement of bodies is usually 
recounted to cast negative light on the actor. 

Nevertheless, the inscriptions on the building do not trumpet the 
idea of Uljaytu's turning his tomb into a shrine for ‘Ali and Husayn. 
Inscriptions, particularly for shrines and other religious buildings, 
can be polemic;?* and certain epigraphic programs from the Ilkhanid 
period definitely are. Uljaytu's conversion to Shi'ism in 1310 pro- 
voked riots to break out in Isfahan, according to the Moroccan 
traveler Ibn Battuta, who passed through the area in the 1320s.?? The 
sectarian unrest in the city is clearly reflected in the long, pointedly 
Shi‘ite inscriptions on the stunning stucco mihrab that Uljaytu 
had added to the congregational mosque there in July 1310.26 The 
main inscription on the mihrab is an aptly chosen Quranic verse 
(4:49) emphasizing obedience to those in authority. It is followed 
by a long explication from the early Traditionist Jabir ibn Zayd al- 
Jawfi (d. c. 720) that the Prophet defined "those in authority" as the 
Twelve Imams, who are enumerated by name. In addition, two other 
inscriptions juxtapose Prophetic and ‘Alid hadiths, and both place- 
ment and content underscore the connection between Muhammad 
and his son-in-law ‘Ali. In contrast, the inscriptions on the tomb at 
Sultaniyya are much more generalized, with less obvious sectarian 
content. 

Uljaytu seems to have maintained a strong allegiance to Shi‘ism 
for only a few years before drifting back toward Sunnism, perhaps 
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even embracing it before his death.?/ But according to the official 
record on coins, only under his son and successor Abu Sa'id did 
the state adhere again to Sunni Islam.?? In a recent study of the 
tomb's inscriptions, the epigrapher ‘Abdallah Quchani [Ghouchani] 
returned to the scenario put forth by Godard and others, suggesting 
that the redecoration marked Uljaytu's re-adherence to Sunnism, but 
citing new evidence in the inscriptions.?? Ghouchani argued that the 
benediction used after ‘Ali’s name in the inscription on the plaster 
redecoration of the west bay on the interior of the tomb, ^may God 
ennoble his countenance” (karrama allah wahju), is specifically 
Sunni.*° The evidence of contemporary travelers and commentators 
shows, however, that this is not true. 

Benedictions did matter in the Ilkhanid period, as shown by Ibn 
Battuta's travelogue. When visiting the tomb of ‘Ali in Najaf, Ibn 
Battuta, an orthodox Sunni of the Maliki school, noted that the 
tomb enclosed three cenotaphs: those of Adam and Noah, each of 
whom he blessed with the benediction “upon him be peace” (‘alayhi 
al-salam), and that of ‘Ali, who received the benediction “may 
God be pleased with him” (radiya allah ‘anhu).*! The difference in 
benedictions for three figures buried in the same tomb is striking, 
and as the text's editors and translators commented, Ibn Battuta 
insisted on addressing ‘Ali using the Sunni formula given to the 
Companions of the Prophet and the first four caliphs, rather than the 
one preferred by Shi‘ites, who see ‘Ali as Muhammad's rightful suc- 
cessor. Sunnis might use a benediction like "peace be upon him" for 
ancient Prophets, but they considered it abhorrent to do so for ‘Ali, 
as it would thereby accord him undeserved status as Muhammad’s 
successor. 

Orthodox theologians of the period disapproved outright of Sunnis 
using the benediction “may God ennoble his countenance” in refer- 
ence to ‘Ali. The Damascene commentator Ibn Kathir (1300-73), 
who followed the teachings of the conservative Ibn Taymiyya (d. 
1328), reported that many copyists singled out ‘Ali with the benedic- 
tion “peace be upon him” or “may God ennoble his countenance” 
in order to show veneration and honor, but that this should not be 
done and that the other Orthodox caliphs were more deserving of 
such a benediction.? Many Sunnis continue to feel this way today.*? 
Whoever composed the benediction for ‘Ali in the inscription to 
redecorate the west bay, therefore, was not a Sunni. 

Ghouchani argued that further evidence for Uljaytu’s adherence to 
Sunnism in the tomb’s redecoration was the use of the names of the 
three Orthodox caliphs Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman in the south- 
east bay.^ Again, this reasoning is not convincing, for the names 
are combined there not only with that of ‘Ali, the fourth Orthodox 
caliph and Shi'ite imam, but also with those of his two sons Hasan 
and Husayn. The combination of these six names reflects the eclecti- 
cism of the Ilkhanid period and perhaps Uljaytu's drift back toward 
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Sunnism, but it does not show that sectarianism caused the tomb’s 
renovation. 

When studying the inscriptions on the tomb some three decades 
ago, I proposed an alternative explanation for the redecoration in 
light of contemporary political events,“ an explanation that I still 
feel holds merit, but might be argued in a more nuanced fashion. In 
1315, the son of the chieftain of Mecca, Humayza, having murdered 
his brother, sought refuge at the Ilkhanid court, and the following 
year Uljaytu dispatched a thousand cavalry to help recapture the 
Holy City. This was one of the major events during the years when 
Uljaytu decided to revamp his tomb, and hence I suggested that the 
new epigraphic program reflected Uljaytu's attempt to capture the 
Holy Cities. The tomb, with its eight towers surrounding the dome, 
already carried a visual allusion to the seven minarets at Mecca,*ó 
and by having one more tower on his own tomb, Uljaytu had sig- 
naled his ambitions for broader authority as leader of the Islamic 
lands. With the possibility of becoming sovereign of the Holy Cities, 
the sultan reinforced the symbolism inherent in the building by 
enlarging the tomb and redecorating the interior. 

The redecoration of the tomb featured a new program of inscrip- 
tions, including a knotted kufic text ringing the dome with Qur'an 
2:127 about Abraham and Isma'il laying the foundations for the 
Ka'ba, a text that would support Sultaniyya's connection to Mecca. 
Like Flood's interpretation of the Surat Maryam on the minaret of 
Jam (see Chapter 3), however, the use of this text at Sultaniyya must 
be seen more as symbolic affirmation than communication, for both 
script (kufic with knotted stems] and location (high up in the dome) 
render it virtually unreadable to readers on the ground. 

More weight might perhaps be given to the huge 3-m/1o-ft band 
around the zone of transition with the last eight verses (105-12) 
from Surat al-Anbiya’ (Chapter 21: the Prophets). The text begins 
by mentioning the Qur'an as a continuation of the revelation in the 
Psalms (al-zabür) that God's righteous servants ( ibadiya al-salihün) 
will inherit the earth. It then mentions Muhammad's mission as a 
mercy for mankind, God's omnipotence and oneness, and the advent 
of Judgment Day, when God the merciful will triumph against what 
disbelievers say. The text focuses on the function of the building as 
tomb, perhaps even one for a convert from Christianity, as Uljaytu 
was, but it may also allude to the varying sectarian positions held by 
“disbelievers” versus the “righteous.” 

These verses in the large inscription around the dome emphasize 
many points articulated in the dado inscription with Chapter 48 
about the triumph of Islam (4.11). The title refers to the occasion 
mentioned in the first verse when the Prophet had a vision that he 
and his followers would perform the pilgrimage to Mecca.“ They set 
out to do so, but were barred from reaching the town. Eventually the 
Prophet signed a treaty with the Quraysh at Hudaybiyya, agreeing 
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that he and his followers would not enter Mecca that year but would 
perform the pilgrimage the following year. The chapter condemns 
the hypocrites in Medina and the idolaters of Mecca and praises 
believers, reassuring them that their self-restraint and obedience to 
the Prophet were inspired by God. This large inscription too might 
be read as an allusion of Uljaytu’s aspirations in the Hijaz. 

My original explanation for the tomb’s redecoration also did not 
give sufficient weight to the way that the renovations reconfigured 
the interior space. The central octagon was transformed into 
a large gathering hall (Persian jama at-khana or ziyarat-khana], 
separated by a grille from the back room containing the cenotaph 
(gür-khàána).^? Uljaytu had always considered his tomb as a place of 
pilgrimage like that of his brother and predecessor Ghazan in Tabriz. 
Uljaytu’s panegyrist Kashani mentioned several such pilgrimages to 
Ghazan’s tomb by his family and courtiers. On October 23, 1307, 
for example, Ghazan’s widow Bulghan Khatun made a pilgrimage 
(ziydra) to her husband's tomb in Tabriz, where she sprinkled alms 
and other gifts on the dervishes there.°° She was followed the next 
week by the vizier Rashid al-Din, who made a similar pilgrimage on 
October 29.°! Uljaytu himself did so the following year.” 

Uljaytu’s tomb at Sultaniyya was also considered the burial spot 
for his family. According to Kashani, after the sultan’s wife IIturmish 
Khatun died on October ro, 1308, her coffin (sandiiq) was trans- 
ported to Sultaniyya, where she was buried in his mausoleum, the 
Sublime Tomb (gunbad-i ali]. In addition to the multi-room crypt 
below the rectangular hall, recent excavations at Sultaniyya have 
uncovered various empty crypts on the east side of the tomb. The 
revamped tomb would thus have accommodated many graves, and 
the site may thus have resembled the shrine at Ardabil, where the 
area behind the sheikh’s tomb became the locus for his followers’ 
graves (see Chapter 6). In adding a rectangular hall and separating 
the tomb room from the gathering space, Uljaytu was transforming a 
place of pilgrimage designed for a few family members into one that 
could accommodate larger groups of people, who needed to be close 
to but screened off from the cenotaph itself. 

By combining elements from these various religious and political 
explanations, we can better understand the chronology of Uljaytu’s 
tomb and its renovations. Virtually all sources, medieval and modern, 
agree that the building at Sultaniyya was originally conceived as the 
sultan’s tomb, an octagon decorated with brick and tile.” Halfway 
through construction in the spring of 1310, the sultan, having con- 
verted to Shi‘ism, visited the shrines in Iraq, where he must have 
been impressed by the fervent veneration of saints he saw there and 
the rich fittings in their tombs.^? Perhaps he even envisioned moving 
bodies from Najaf and Karbala in order to bolster pilgrimage to his 
capital at Sultaniyya. After he had returned from Iraq, work contin- 
ued on his tomb, and it was dedicated in 1313.56 
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Shortly thereafter the sultan decided to enlarge the building and 
make it a center of pilgrimage like the shrines of Iraq by adding 
new interior decoration and a tomb room to house the cenotaph 
separately from the main gathering space. The new decoration 
emphasized directionality toward the tomb room and was executed 
in brightly colored tile and elaborately carved stucco typical of con- 
temporary buildings. The carved stucco in the tomb room has been 
left plain (4.7), but that of the gathering hall was colored with poly- 
chromy and gold, an effect that is difficult to appreciate from the few 
remaining traces (4.11). Such a glittering interior, especially when 
festooned with shiny hanging lamps and candlesticks, brocaded 
hangings, and other fittings, would have provided a rich sensual 
experience for pilgrims. The new vizier who supervised the work, 
the parvenu jeweler Taj al-Din ‘Ali Shah, might have been all the 
more open to such bright, even gaudy decoration. And the extensive 
program of inscriptions from the Qur’an and hadith about pilgrim- 
age would have appealed to learned visitors while at the same time 
underscoring Uljaytu’s aspirations to broad legitimacy and author- 
ity, with repeated allusions to Mecca, a place to which he had just 
dispatched cavalry. 

The ultimate reasons for the decision to redo the tomb remain 
obscure. Perhaps Uljaytu realized that he needed such renovations 
in order to turn his tomb into what we today would call “a desti- 
nation.” Although Hamdallah Mustawfi lauded the city as second 
only to Tabriz with a polyglot population, at least one Mamluk 
source reported that soon after the tomb’s dedication, most of the 
weavers and artisans returned to Tabriz whence they had come." 
Like other fiat cities such as Fatehpur Sikri, founded by the Mughal 
emperor Akbar in 1571 and his principal residence for only four- 
teen years?? Sultaniyya did not enjoy strategic or geographical 
advantages, and like other Ilkhanid summer residences such as 
Takht-i Sulayman (see below), it was used most frequently as a 
hunting ground. Uljaytu's ego, one might even say megalomania, 
was already evident in the size of his tomb, part and parcel of the 
Mongol view of the world with themselves at the omphalos, and 
the renovations served to make that image grander by encouraging 
pilgrimage there. 

On an architectural level, we are on surer ground, and Uljaytu's 
decision to transform his own tomb at Sultaniyya can be seen as part 
of the development of the shrine complex and the transformation 
of a single-room tomb into a multi-chambered place of pilgrimage 
with extensive services for visitors. These additional functions 
were served in the adjacent and abutting structures as part of a large 
complex. Pending the full excavation and publication of the site, we 
can use aerial photographs, texts, and surviving objects to recon- 
struct more of the original context of this pious foundation (abwab 
al-birr). 
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The pious foundation 


The satellite view of Sultaniyya available on Google Earth shows the 
traces of a large squarish enclosure oriented cardinally like the tomb 
and measuring some 325 m/1,066 ft north to south and 300 m/985 
ft east to west. The enclosure walls (Figure 4.12] are articulated with 
the foundations of some of the original twenty towers, three-quarter 
round ones in the corners and four half-round ones on each side 
except for a square one in the middle of the north side. Constructed 
of dressed stone of a distinct gray-greenish hue, these walls match 
contemporary textual descriptions of the city.? Hamdallah Mustawfi 
Qazvini described the tomb as a castle (qa Ta) of cut stone (sang-i 
tardshida).© The panegyrist Abu'l-Qasim Kashani, whose descrip- 
tions are more florid, often with internal rhyme, said that its walls 
were of blue stone (sang-i mind rang)! The fifteenth-century 
Timurid historian Hafiz-i Abru repeated this information and added 
that the walls were articulated with sixteen towers.? Adam Olearius 
(1599-1671), who visited the site in 1637 as secretary to the embassy 
sent by the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp to the shah of Persia, described 
castle walls built of square pieces of free-stone and adorned with 
a great number of quadrangular towers. André Godard was quite 
dismissive of these accounts, arguing that no trace of stone was 
visible at the site and that Mustawfi, for example, must have been 
old and his description inaccurate.“ The recent excavations not only 
prove the chroniclers to be accurate but also show that the tomb was 
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Figure 4.12. West walls around Uljaytu's tomb at Sultaniyya. 


Recent excavations at the site show that the walls around the tomb were constructed of 
local gray-green stone and articulated with round towers, just as described by 
contemporary chroniclers. 
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typical of its time and place, for foundations of cut stone are standard 
for Ilkhanid construction in Azerbaijan, used at the nearby tomb of 
Chelebi Ughlu and elsewhere.® 

The satellite view shows that the tomb is set in the southwest 
corner of the squarish enclosure. According to contemporary texts, 
Uljaytu’s pious foundation included places for prayer, instruc- 
tion, Qur’an reading, residence, and medication, activities probably 
carried out in buildings grouped loosely around a court.® Olearius 
mentioned a large metal gateway leading to the tomb from the 
maidan,®’ which probably lay to the northeast of the tomb near the 
center of the citadel, with direct access from the square projecting 
tower in the center of the north wall. 

Uljaytu's complex likely continued the formal model of the 
complexes that his vizier Rashid al-Din and his predecessor Ghazan 
had built outside Tabriz. Both have been destroyed, but part of 
Ghazan's complex is depicted in a half of a double-page illustration 
detached from a copy of Rashid al-Din's Compendium of Chronicles 
made at Tabriz c. 1315 (Figure 4.13).°? According to contemporary 
chronicles, Ghazan, after converting to Islam in 1295, had built 
a large tomb complex in a suburb west of Tabriz known as Sham 
(Syria) or Shemb.’”° The complex known as the Ghazaniyya included 
a congregational mosque, two madrasas for followers of the Shafi 
and Hanafi schools, a khanagah, a hospital, a palace, a library, an 
observatory, a courtyard, and a hot-water bath-fountain in addi- 
tion to the dodecagonal tomb decorated with signs of the zodiac. 
The contemporary depiction is quite accurate, showing a large and 
prominent doorway to a dodecagonal enclosure with distinctive 
courses of stone at the base of the walls, rendered here as blue and 
white stripes but repeated in later illustrations of the same scene as 
courses of blue-green stone.” 

Uljaytu’s tomb complex at Sultaniyya had one of the largest pious 
endowments of its time. According to a report by a sheikh who 
taught there, in the sultan’s lifetime the endowments exceeded one 
hundred tumans, or one million dinars, almost the total of the annual 
taxes collected from Tabriz and the surrounding countryside in the 
next generation.” The decoration was also some of the most elabo- 
rate of the time, for the complex is described by the sultan's court 
panegyrist, admittedly a biased source, as having courtyards paved 
in white marble, roofs covered with muqarnas, silvered domes, and 
painted and plastered walls. Although there is undeniably some 
hyperbole and poetic license in such descriptions, they do indicate 
the imperial scale of the complex, and the richness and quality of 
surviving fragments, especially the time-consuming technique of 
tile mosaic, attest to the prodigious funding behind it. Most fittings 
have been plundered, but a few scattered finds excavated at the site 
include shards of tiles overglaze painted in luster and Jajvardina, the 
two most expensive techniques known at the time.” 
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Figure 4.13 Left half of a double-page painting showing the tomb of 
Ghazan at Tabriz. 36.2x29 cm. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek. 

This image, detached from a copy of Rashid al-Din’s Compendium of 
Chronicles datable to the early fourteenth century, shows the tomb of 
Ghazan set in a courtyard that appears to be dodecagonal, as was his 
mausoleum. 


We know about other fittings for the tomb complex too. A lattice 
grille of the type seen in contemporary painting (and also used at 
Rashid al-Din’s tomb in Tabriz) separated the rectangular tomb 
room from the main octagonal hall.” The steel grille was held 
together by inlaid brass bosses, of which at least seven examples 
of the general type survive. Three bear Uljaytu's name,” and two 
others have similar geometric designs.” Two more display roundels 
with a mounted hawker: a small boss (diameter c. 6.5 cm/2% in) 
was excavated in the environs of the tomb at Sultaniyya;? another 
twice the size (Figure 4.14) probably came from the tomb complex 
as well.” Early European travelers to the site were quite taken 
with these metal fittings, noting their remarkable size and weight, 
beautiful finish, and expensive inlays.®° The fittings were so striking 
that, according to the British lieutenant-colonel John Johnson, who 
passed through the region in 1817, the Qajar ruler Fath ‘Ali Shah 
removed them for use in his own palace nearby.?! Perhaps these are 
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the bosses that have surfaced in American and European collections 
today. 

European travelers to the site also describe large books propped 
up against the cenotaph in the tomb room, and several parts of 
one thirty-volume Quran codex with the original endowment 
notice bequeathing it to Uljaytu's tomb at Sultaniyya (Figure 4.15) 
have survived.? Extant pages exist in five collections, all outside 
of Iran: in Denmark, Saxony in Germany, and Turkey.5^ European 
travelers may have lifted some of these sections from the tomb, 
perhaps sold off by some corrupt tomb guardian. Olearius was quite 
specific, reporting that in the tomb he saw several old Arabic books, 
more than half an ell square, with letters as long as a man's finger 
and alternate black and gold lines. He took some leaves, which he 
deposited in the prince's library.® Olearius is likely referring to the 
two pages of this manuscript that ended up in Copenhagen, for the 
prince that he mentioned, Frederick III of Gottorp, was also the King 
of Denmark, whose library was incorporated into the Royal Library 
of Denmark in 1749.86 

Europeans were not the first to have helped themselves to sections 
from this magnificent Qur'an manuscript in the tomb at Sultaniyya. 


Figure 4.14 Brass boss inlaid with silver, gold, and black compound, 
likely from Uljaytu's tomb at Sultaniyya. Height 13 cm. Ham, Surrey, 
Keir Collection 


This boss likely came from the steel grille separating the rectangular tomb 
room from the octagonal hall in the tomb at Sultaniyya. A similar one, but 
half the size and with the decoration in reverse, was excavated there. 
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Figure 4.15 Folio with Sura 41: 9-10 from the enormous Qur'an manuscript made for 
Uljaytu's tomb at Sultaniyya. 72x50 cm. Copenhagen, National Library. 


This manuscript, made between 1306 and 13173, bears a certificate of commissioning in 
the name of Uljaytu and an endowment notice to his tomb at Sultaniyya. It is the largest 
copy of the Qur'an known to have been produced for the Ilkhanids, and both its large 
size and its lavish use of gold bespeak the prodigious funding behind it. 
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The Ottoman sultan Süleyman (r. 1520-66) and his entourage prob- 
ably did so too on their campaign through the region in the r530s. 
Three sections (juz' 7, 20, and 21) of the manuscript belonged to the 
Ottoman royal collection, now part of the Topkapı Library, and in 
Sha‘ban 951/October 1544 Süleyman's vizier Rustam Pasha reen- 
dowed another section, juz’ 17, now in the Museum of Turkish and 
Islamic Art in Istanbul, to the tomb of Süleyman's son Mehmed.* 

The Ottomans may also have been the source for the pages cur- 
rently in Leipzig and Dresden. Boris Leibrenz has suggested that 
they were part of the "Türkenbeute" (Turkish booty) acquired from 
the Ottoman camp after the ill-fated siege of Vienna in 1683.88 The 
section in Leipzig was presented to the Senate Library in 1692 by the 
book merchant and printer Johanes Friedrich Gledistch (1653-1716), 
as attested by a small inscription on the flyleaf; the section in 
Dresden belonged to the Royal Saxonian Library that has been in the 
city since the eighteenth century. Like most manuscripts in these 
collections, they were probably spoils of war accumulated from 
the remains of the camp abandoned by the Ottoman grand vizier 
Kóprülü. 

This splendid Quran manuscript for Sultaniyya was made at 
Baghdad, with transcription beginning by 706/1306-7, the year after 
work on the tomb had begun, and was nearly finished by 713/1313- 
14, the year the tomb was inaugurated.9? The artist Muhammad ibn 
Aybak ibn ‘Abdallah signed the illumination. He usually worked 
in tandem with Ahmad ibn al-Suhrawardi, one of Yaqut's followers 
and the most famous calligrapher of the age, and so the calligraphy 
of this manuscript is generally assigned to Ahmad al-Suhrawardi's 
hand. The same team of calligraphy and illuminator made another 
thirty-volume Qur'an manuscript at Baghdad between 701/1302 and 
707/1307-8, which James dubbed the "anonymous Baghdad Qur'an" 
and considered finer, with a better balance between calligraphy and 
decoration.?? 

Uljaytu’s Quran manuscript for Sultaniyya, however, is more 
ambitious on several counts. It is remarkable as being the only 
Qur'an codex from the Ilkhanid period transcribed on full baghdadi- 
size sheets of paper, with each bifolio measuring 72x 100 cm/28 x40 
in.?! A r-m/40-in mold approaches the limit of what a single paper- 
maker can lift, and the sheets are thus the largest that can be pro- 
duced using dipping molds. It still must have been a Herculean task 
to lift the large wet sheets of paper, as over r,ooo of these enormous 
sheets were needed for this manuscript, which consumed nearly 700 
square meters/837 square yards of paper. 

The Quran manuscript made for Sultaniyya is also visually dis- 
tinct, as it is the only Ilkhanid copy known that has three lines of 
gold calligraphy outlined in black alternating with two lines of black 
calligraphy outlined in gold. Gold is also used for many chapter head- 
ings, verse markers, and the like, such that the manuscript shows 
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an almost profligate use of the precious metal. The manuscript thus 
typifies the Mongol love of gold.” 

Two different methods were used to apply the gold in this manu- 
script. The calligraphy and the outlining are done with gold ink 
applied with a reed pen (or perhaps a brush).”’ By contrast, the orna- 
ment is done with gold leaf, sheets that are hammered to extreme 
thinness and laid on some sort of glue, size, or glair.?^ To combine 
materials and techniques was time-consuming, as the calligrapher 
needed to use two pens charged with either black or gold ink, and 
the outliner needed two other smaller ones, quite apart from all the 
illumination with gold leaf. 

The opening spreads in the individual volumes of this enormous 
manuscript are quite diverse, and the variation suggests that the illu- 
mination was done by different hands, with Muhammad ibn Aybak 
supervising a workshop of several artists with individual specialties, 
including calligraphy, outlining, and illumination. On this page in 
Copenhagen with Qur'an 41:9-10 from juz’ 24 (4.15), furthermore, 
the gold leaf was never applied for the verse markers, both the 
smaller circles in the text indicating individual verses and the larger 
one in the margin at the bottom right marking the end of the tenth 
verse.?5 The omissions allow us to see how the artists worked. 

The verse markers were added after the letters and their outlines, 
probably by a specialist illuminator or illuminators.?5 For the large 
marginal ornament, the illuminator drew a circle in red ink using a 
compass and then filled in the individual rounded petals freehand. 
He prepared the ground for the circular ornament with a brownish 
yellow wash intended to intensify the color when the gold leaf was 
applied. He also labeled the marginal ornament with an ayn for ‘ashr 
(ten), indicating that this was the tenth verse. He used a red circle to 
indicate zero for the in-text circles marking the ends of the individual 
verses. All of this red ink would have been covered by the gold leaf. 

The individual volumes were bound in leather covers. The one 
preserved on the juz’ in Leipzig seems to be original.” It displays a 
central scalloped medallion similar to the ogival ones on the dome 
of the tomb. The medallion is decorated with a scrolling arabesque 
with flowers. The doublure of the thick leather cover has a diamond 
inscribed with the short version of profession of faith (God, there is 
no god but Him; Muhammad is God's Messenger] in square kufic. 
The diverse artists, their many steps, the lavish application of gold 
as both ink and leaf, the long length of time needed to complete 
the manuscript, and the luxury binding show how expensive this 
manuscript was. 

No wonder then that such Qur'an manuscripts and other pre- 
cious objects were kept locked inside the tomb. According to the 
endowment deed for Rashid al-Din's contemporary tomb complex 
at Tabriz, on Fridays and fifty-eight special nights (the month of 
Ramadan and other holidays], the sweeper cleaned the tomb, filled 
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the four hanging lamps (qandil), and carried in four large candle- 
sticks in preparation for the Qur'an reciters to “seal the Qur'an."?9 
The setting for such a ceremony is depicted in the painting showing 
the “Mourning for Alexander," detached from the Great Mongol 
Shahnama made at Tabriz under Uljaytu’s son Abu Sa‘id (Figure 
4.16) and perhaps even depicting this very tomb at Sultaniyya.?? The 
painting shows a room with a tiled dado surmounted by white walls 
with blue painted ornaments, the same types of decoration used in 
the redecoration of Sultaniyya (4.11). The cenotaph is surrounded 
by four large candlesticks, exactly as described in the endowment 
deed for Rashid al-Din’s tomb in Tabriz. Many examples survive 
from the period; the largest (21x41 cm/8%4x16 in], made of brass 
inlaid with silver, was endowed in 708/1308-9 by Uljaytu's amir to 
the shrine of the Sufi Sheikh Bayazid at Bastam, where the sultan's 
son was buried.!© We can only imagine that the sultan's tomb had 
even grander candlesticks made of or inlaid with gold. The tomb was 
probably also richly furnished with mats, rugs, and hangings, like the 
gold-and-silk brocade draped over Alexander's coffin.!?! 


Figure 4.16 “Funeral of Alexander" from the Great Mongol Shahnama. 
Page 57.6X39.7 cm; painting 25x29 cm. Washington, DC, Freer Gallery 
of Art. 

The painting gives a good idea of how tombs were venerated in the 
Ilkhanid period, with mourners clustered around the richly decorated 
cenotaph, which is surrounded by candlesticks and hanging lamps along 
with rich furnishings including rugs, mats, and textiles. 
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The architectural setting 


Uljaytu’s tomb at Sultaniyya is the culmination of a steady line of 
polygonal mausolea with dome chambers and side galleries erected 
in Iran for at least the preceding four centuries.'! The first to survive 
is the tenth-century tomb of the Samanids in Bukhara (Figure 4.17], 
although the quality of its construction and decoration shows 
that there must have been a long tradition of domed buildings in 
the region before it. Like the Bobrinsky bucket (3.17), the tomb of 
the Samanids is canonical, illustrated in virtually every survey of 
Islamic art and architecture.!? A tapering cube, measuring about 10 
m/33 ft on a side and constructed of baked brick, the building con- 
tains many of the features found at Sultaniyya, albeit on a simpler 
scale: a large central dome (rounded, rather than the pointed one at 
Sultaniyya), framed at the corners (by four domelets, rather than the 
eight turrets at Sultaniyya), with an exterior gallery masking the 


Figure 4.17 Tomb of the Samanids at Bukhara. 


This tomb built for the Samanid rulers of Transoxiana in the 930s is the 
first extant example of a mausoleum in the Persian lands, but the quality of 
its construction and decoration shows that there must have been a long 
tradition of domed tombs in the region. 
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Figure 4.18 Tomb of Sultan Sanjar at Marv. 


This tomb built in the mid-12th century for the Saljuq ruler Sultan Sanjar, 
once part of a surrounding complex with mosque and other facilities, was 
the model for the Ilkhanid tombs in northwestern Iran. 


zone of transition (although this one is inaccessible, whereas the 
one at Sultaniyya is accessed through the stairway in the southwest 
corner). 

More sophisticated is the tomb of the Saljuq sultan Sanjar (r. 1118- 
53) at Marv (Figure 4.18).!% It too is square (c. 27 m/88 ft to a side] 
and constructed of baked brick, with an exterior gallery masking 
the zone of transition, but the dome is pointed and the building was 
incorporated into a complex, with a mosque to the east separated 
from the high dome (qubba) by a grille (shubbak), according to a 
contemporary witness.! Excavations revealed that the tomb was 
set at the west side of a baked brick pavement as part of a complex of 
buildings, all now sub-surface. In addition to the mosque to the east, 
a madrasa and bath lay to the south and a range of semi-subterranean 
rooms to the north. We know that Sanjar's tomb was the direct inspi- 
ration for the Ilkhanids, for after Ghazan had converted to Islam, he 
visited various mausolea in Khurasan before ordering his own tomb 
in Tabriz to be larger than that of Sanjar at Marv, then considered 
the grandest building in the world.'°° Ghazan's tomb was in turn the 
model for that of his brother and successor Uljaytu. 

These earlier tombs were conceived as square entities, with the 
cenotaphs set in the main room.!°’ The additional room at the back 
sets Uljaytu's tomb apart from its predecessors, but so does its scale: 
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Figure 4.19 View of Takht-i Sulayman, showing the Ikhanid palace. 


Uljaytu’s grandfather Abaqa built this summer palace in the 1270s. Set 
beside a seemingly bottomless lake, the palace (visible here at the left) was 
built on top of the Sasanian temple of Shiz and accessed by a 5-meter flight 
of steps, one of the few examples of a monumental staircase in Islamic 
architecture. 


the diameter of its dome is almost four times that of the one over 
the Samanids' tomb in Bukhara and almost one and a half times that 
of Sanjar's tomb at Marv. Ilkhanid architecture is distinguished by 
its monumental size and sophisticated handling of space,!°* features 
one readily sees in two other buildings constructed for the Ilkhanids 
in the region and brought to light by excavations carried out over the 
past several decades. 

One is the summer palace known as Takht-i Sulayman (Throne 
of Solomon|, built by Hulegu's son and successor Abaqa (r. 1265-82) 
southeast of Lake Urmia (Figure 4.19).? In addition to providing 
excellent pasture, the area was one of great scenic beauty, located 
at an elevation of 2,500 m/8,000 ft beside a seemingly bottomless 
lake. The site also had symbolic importance, as the palace was built 
over the ruins of the Zoroastrian temple of Shiz, the place where the 
Sasanian emperors had been crowned. But it, like Sultaniyya, never 
replaced earlier capitals. 

As at Sultaniyya, the site is basically oriented cardinally. The 
Ilkhanid construction took advantage of the extant fortification 
walls with thirty-eight bastions, but emphasized the north-south 
axis by breaking through the perimeter wall on the south to establish 
a new gateway complex. It leads to a large rectangular area (120x145 
m/394x475 ft) encompassing the lake. Like the typical courtyard, 
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the central area is surrounded by arcades, punctuated with iwans on 
the four sides. 

The north iwan at Takht-i Sulayman, rebuilt at more than double 
the original scale (17 vs 8.4 m/56 vs 27% ft), leads to the main audi- 
ence hall, constructed using the ruins of the temple as a substruc- 
ture, with the new hall erected on the restored dome and vaults. 
A freestanding set of monumental steps bridged the difference of 
more than 5 m/r6 ft in height. The raised hall at the back of the 
iwan would have provided an imposing setting for the enthroned 
monarch,!'? but the staircase is a feature surprisingly rare in Islamic 
architecture.!!! Such stairs were known in pre-Islamic palaces in the 
region (the most famous is the double stairway at Persepolis), but the 
most notable example from Islamic times is the monumental flight 
of steps that leads from an artificial water basin to the triple gateway 
known as the Dar al--Amma in the ninth-century Dar al-Khilafa/ 
Jawsaq al-Khaqani palace at the Abbasid capital of Samarra.!? The 
Ilkhanids may well have drawn inspiration from both traditions, 
thereby linking themselves with major rulers of both the pre-Islamic 
and Islamic past. 

The Ilkhanid palace at Takht-i Sulayman is also remarkable for its 
extraordinary decoration, including carved stone moldings, capitals, 
and bases; plaster muqarnas; and luster tiles. Doorways (Figure 4.20], 
for example, were framed with moldings elaborately carved in a 
pinkish stone and displaying a network of interlaced panels enclos- 
ing four-petaled flowers. Interior surfaces were typically covered with 
tiles executed in at least six techniques ranging from monochrome 
glaze to polychrome and gilding. Most of the intact tiles have been 
removed, but shards found on site allow us to localize many better- 
preserved examples now in museum and private collections. Some of 
the most distinctive are molded frieze tiles that display inscriptions 
from the Shahnama and creatures drawn from the imperial Chinese 
repertory that were probably derived from imported textiles.!? One 
set, for example, shows such creatures below a lotus border. Some 
tiles have phoenixes; others display striding dragons with four claws, 
cresting, and a gaping mouth breathing flames backwards over the 
body (Figure 4.21). 

The decorative motifs found at Takht-i Sulayman allow us to date 
another site closer to Sultaniyya: an incomplete complex cut halfway 
up the north face of the Kuh-i Rustam, a hill some 30 km/20 miles 
south-southeast of Sultaniyya near the village of Viar (Figures 4.22- 
4.24).!!4 The complex, which is again oriented cardinally, comprises 
a large iwan in the center, flanked by two smaller iwans, fronting on 
a large forecourt (approximately 40 m/130 ft on a side], all cut into 
the rock from the top down (Figure 4.23). The presence of finished 
rock-cut surfaces in all parts of the complex, from the central iwan 
to the forecourt, suggests that the masons were working to dimen- 
sioned plans and elevations in coordinated teams, for the top-down 
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Figure 4.20 Carved stone moldings at Takht-i Sulayman. 

The palace at Takht-i Sulayman was lavishly decorated. Stone moldings 
around the doorways, for example, display an interlaced design framing 
four-petaled rosettes. 


Figure 4.21 Fritware tile decorated in luster, cobalt, and blue. 
35.7X36.5 cm. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. 


This tile, which probably once decorated the Ilkhanid palace at Takht-i 
Sulayman, displays a four-clawed dragon, writhing with its head turned 
back over its body. 
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excavation of the rock would have required the advance calculation 
of the eventual ground plane to ensure that elements such as the 
iwans were correctly proportioned. Such a working method would 
probably have been unfamiliar to builders practiced in construction 
from the ground up. Although there is no evidence for the determina- 
tion of this ground plan on site, it must have existed in the minds of 
the masons, if not also on paper. The ruin thereby confirms textual 
references to the use of such plans in the Ilkhanid period.!'^ 

The many partially quarried blocks at Viar show that the builders 
wanted to use as much stone as possible from the site in construct- 
ing the upper sections of the complex. Most blocks are rectangular 
(at least r.1x2.1x0.8 m/3!^x7x2/!^ ft), although some in the main 
iwan were quarried as drums (diameter 1.6 m/5/4 ft) and must have 
been intended for large columns somewhere in the complex. Carved 
blocks (Figure 4.25) include column capitals and bases, inscriptions 
in Arabic script, cable moldings, cornices, and muqarnas elements. 
The cable moldings frame hexagonal spaces, which may have been 
intended for some sort of inlaid decoration, perhaps hexagonal tiles 
of the type abundant at Takht-i Sulayman. 

Carved into the rock face between the iwans are the remains 
of facing panels (6x1.6 m/20x5!4 ft) that display striding dragons 


r 


Figure 4.22 Ruins at Viar. 


The complex at Viar, perhaps to be identified as a Buddhist monastery built under 
Arghun in the 1280s, was cut out of the cliff face at a site some 30 km south-southeast of 
Sultaniyya. 
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Figure 4.25 Carved fragments on the ground at the rock-cut complex 
at Viar. 


Carved fragments at the site include column capitals and bases, 
inscriptions in Arabic script, cable moldings, cornices, and muqarnas 
elements. 


(Figure 4.26).!!° Although many of the details are obscure, the 
dragons seem to face outward. Like the tiles attributed to Takht-i 
Sulayman (4.21), their bodies are arranged to fit within the rectangu- 
lar frames and are embellished with scales, cresting along the back, 
and outstretched claws. They, like many of the reliefs, are unfin- 
ished, and the site must have been abandoned because faults in the 
rock caused the rear of the east iwan to collapse. 

This isometric view (Figure 4.27) shows one possible reconstruc- 
tion. It makes a number of assumptions, including the level of the 
ground plane (estimated by proposing a plausible proportion for the 
vault of the central iwan), subsidiary panels on the sides (suggested 
by the remains of carving), the location of the principal entrance 
facade and its construction from ashlar masonry (suggested by 
the numerous ruined blocks), and the colonnades of the forecourt 
(suggested by the ruins of columns and bases]. 

The complex at Viar was probably constructed just before the 
development at Sultaniyya, for the rock, with its high percentage of 
copper inclusions giving it a bluish tinge, resembles that used for the 
walls at Sultaniyya. The unfinished building near Viar can thus be 
attributed to the second half of the thirteenth century, but an exact 
dating depends somewhat on its function, which is more problematic. 
Despite its iwan-plan, the rock-cut complex was not a Muslim reli- 
gious building, since it has no provision or orientation for prayer. The 
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Figure 4.26 Relief-carved dragon from the west wall at Viar. 


The main iwan at Viar is flanked by panels (now, unfortunately, covered 
with glass). The panels show striding dragons like the ones depicted on the 
tiles from Takht-i Sulayman. 


m C VIAR — 


Isometric of reconstructed complex 


Figure 4.27 Isometric reconstruction of the ruins at Viar. 


This drawing shows a possible reconstruction of the ruins at Viar, including a 
monumental entrance and arcaded forecourt. 
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most likely possibility is that the complex was intended as a Buddhist 
monastery.!!/ The name of the nearby village may be a corruption of 
vihara, the Sanskrit term for a Buddhist monastery. If this is the case, 
it would probably date to the reign of Arghun, who is said to have 
had Buddhist priests brought from India and who selected the area 
for a summer capital.!!5 His son Ghazan, following his conversion 
to Islam, is said to have destroyed most Buddhist temples, and the 
ruins at Viar would be the rare remains of a Buddhist structure in Iran 
to survive. Whatever its ultimate purpose, the size and scale of the 
ruined structure at Viar show that it, like Takht-i Sulayman, provided 
a comparable scale for Uljaytu’s monumental tomb at Sultaniyya. 


The tomb as inspiration for later Mongol rulers 


Not surprisingly, the enormous tomb at Sultaniyya also served as 
an inspiration for other buildings constructed by the later Mongol 
rulers, who wished to see themselves as heirs to the Ilkhanids, who in 
turn provided a direct link back to Genghis Khan. Various features of 
Uljaytu's mausoleum are echoed in at least three Central Asian tombs 
connected with the warlord Timur after he had occupied Sultaniyya 
in 1385-6.!? One is the so-called tomb of Turabeg Khanum in Kunya 
Urgench, south of the Aral Sea in present-day Turkmenistan. The 
name refers to the wife of Qutlugh Timur, governor of Khurasan 
from 1321 to 1336 for Uzbek Khan of the Golden Horde, but Lisa 
Golombek has argued persuasively that the renovations to the tomb 
must post-date the arrival of architects from Iran under Timur in 1388 
and that the building may even have been the laboratory for his archi- 
tects at the shrine of Ahmad Yasavi.? As at Sultaniyya, the shrine 
of Turabeg Khanum shows the same progression of portal, gathering 
room, and tomb, with the crypt entered from the archway leading 
from the gathering room to the tomb behind. Golombek noted that 
bicameral mausoleums became common in Central Asia in the late 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as in the two tombs in the suburb 
of Fathabad east of Bukhara for the Sufi Sheikh Sayf al-Din Bakharzi 
and his disciple, the Chaghatayid Buyun Quli Khan (d. 1358), and 
that the second chamber was often added.'?! This was exactly what 
had happened at Sultaniyya, but there both parts were the work of 
the same patron. The main room in the tomb at Kunya Urgench, 
however, is dodecagonal, perhaps derived from that of Uljaytu's 
predecessor Ghazan in Tabriz. Assuming that the building actually 
marks the burial of the princess Turabeg Khanum, Timur may have 
been inspired to renovate it to enhance his Mongol affiliations, for she 
was a Chinggisid princess descended from Genghis Khan. 

In contrast to Sultaniyya, the tomb at Kunya Urgench is much 
taller, with a high drum supporting a double dome in place of the 
two-shelled dome used over the earlier building. In the tomb at 
Kunya Urgench, the high drum conceals a two-tier zone of transition 
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on the interior: a dodecagon and a twenty-four-sided ring with twelve 
windows. The exterior dome has fallen, but it has been reconstructed 
as a conical dome rising from a circular drum around the sphero- 
conical inner dome.!? Such height achieved through a double dome 
became a hallmark of Timurid architecture. 

One other feature of the tomb at Kunya Urgench deserves 
mention: its tilework decoration. Glazed tile covered all of the 
exterior and at least the superstructure of the interior. The exterior 
inscription framing the portal is composed of large rectangular 
painted tiles combining under- and overglaze techniques in a broad 
palette that includes low-fired pigments such as red and gold but 
also apple green. The range exemplifies the interest in adding color 
to the repertory and is typical of a group of buildings in the region 
dating to the 1380s and 1390s, including several tombs in the Shah-i 
Zinda, the Timurid necropolis outside Samarqand. Recent testing 
has shown that this spectacularly colored underglaze tilework was 
accomplished through the technique commonly known as cuerda 
seca (Spanish “dry cord”), in which the different colors are separated 
by a substance that burns off during separate firings. 

Most of the decoration at the tomb at Kunya Urgench, however, is 
done in the more costly technique of tile mosaic (Figure 4.28). The 
palette has expanded from the three colors (light blue, dark blue, 


Figure 4.28 Tile mosaic decoration in the rear vestibule of the tomb of 
Turabeg Khanum in Kunya Urgench. 


The tomb of the Chinggisid princess, probably renovated under Timur in 
the 1390s, shows a sophisticated handling of space from portal to gathering 
hall to tomb room and elaborate decoration in tile mosaic with an 
expanded palette and floral designs. 
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and white) used in the Phase II decoration at Sultaniyya to include 
green, bright yellow, bright red, brown, and gold. These colors are 
not typical of tilework from western Iran and bespeak a local tradi- 
tion in which Khwarazmian potters were adapting the colors used in 
underglaze cuerda seca tilework. Designs too have evolved, and the 
nascent floral patterns in the Phase II decoration at Sultaniyya have 
blossomed. 

A second building that Timur had renovated after his return from 
Azerbaijan to Central Asia is the tomb for the Sufi sheikh Ahmad 
Yasavi (d. 1166) at Turkestan (Figure 4.29). The sheikh and his 
eponymous order, the Yasaviyya, were responsible for converting 
many steppe nomads to Islam, and the sheikh’s tomb became a 
major place of pilgrimage venerated by the Turks of Central Asia and 
the Volga region.!? In the closing decade of the fourteenth century, 
Timur radically transformed the small building originally on the 
site.?^ The enormous tomb at Sultaniyya provided a suitable model 
in both scale and spatial organization, for Timur had grand plans 
when he ordered Ahmad Yasavi's shrine to be renovated, expending 
on the project the prodigious booty he had gained after defeating the 
Golden Horde. 

As at Sultaniyya, the transformation of Ahmad Yasavi's tomb took 


Figure 4.29 Side view of the tomb of Ahmad Yasavi at Turkestan. 


Built by the warlord Timur in the 1390s, possibly on the inspiration of Sultaniyya, the 
tomb for the Sufi Sheikh contains the same configuration of space as that of Uljaytu, 
with a central domed hall leading to the domed tomb behind. 
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place in two stages, but here the second stage followed the original 
rectangular footprint (65.5x46.5 m/215x153 ft) and the cause was 
structural. In the first phase, usually dated between 1391 and 1395, 
the basic core of the building was completed. In the second campaign, 
from 1397 to 1399, the superstructure and revetment were added, 
including the narrowing of certain interior spaces and corridors to 
provide additional support. The building’s structural instability, 
perhaps a result of the many innovative systems of vaulting used 
within it, is clear from the fact that exterior buttresses had to be 
installed in the back corner. As at Sultaniyya, various activities 
were carried out within the shrine complex, but in Ahmad Yasavi's 
shrine in the middle of the steppe, rooms for different functions were 
combined within the regular rectangle, including a domed mosque 
beside the tomb, a library, kitchens, and spaces for residence and 
meditation. 

Ahmad Yasavi's shrine is organized along a central axis that shows 
the same progression of space as at the renovated tomb at Sultaniyya. 
At Turkestan, a monumental portal with a set of stunning inlaid 
and carved wooden doors leads to a central domed hall. A doorway 
in the rear of the domed hall, once provided with wooden doors no 
longer extant but known from their knockers, leads to the domed 
tomb room beyond. The door knockers on the entrance portal, signed 
by ‘Izz al-Din ibn Taj al-Din and dated 799/1396-7, are cleverly 
inscribed with a Persian verse that puns on their function: 


3b uas ails KaLa 55 Sul 
[ob «ua aud y s alès (Gens s 


May this door always be auspicious with felicity, 
May it always be open to friends and closed to enemies.!*° 


The entrance door knockers also bear the pithy saying that the world 
is only an hour so one should use it obediently, the same hadith 
inscribed on the southeast bay of the tomb at Sultaniyya.!”° 

Both sets of door knockers from Ahmad Yasavi's shrine are also 
inscribed along the edge with a variation on lines from the Gulistan 
of Sheikh Sa‘di of Shiraz, completed in 1258:17 


oils ain eui h iua X nb 5b b JS cen Oe 
giles e ELA Jla uA Seay eiw lus Las Ka 


Our intent was a design to remain after us, for I see no permanence 
to being. 

Perhaps one day a sympathetic person will mercifully make a 
prayer for the sake of the indigent. 
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The verses, which come at the end of the prologue just before the list 
of contents, lay out the poet’s reason for composing the book, one of 
the most widely read in the Persian-speaking world and source 
of many proverbial everyday statements, much like Shakespeare 
in English.?? On the door knockers, however, the poem has been 
slightly modified to fit the shrine context. The inscriptions omit the 
first line in which the poet says that this poetry and arrangement 
will remain for long years when every particle of us has turned to 
dust and been scattered. They also vary the wording in the last hemi- 
stich. In the standard published version, the poet asks the sympa- 
thetic person to pray for the labor of dervishes (dar kar-i darvishan). 
Here, the inscriptions ask the sympathetic person to pray for the 
sake of the indigent (bar hdal-i miskini), a variant that underscores 
the shrine's function in feeding the poor. 

We know that the central hall in the shrine of Ahmad Yasavi 
was intended for the gathering and feeding of devotees, in this case 
Sufis, because of the elephantine cauldron in it (Figure 4.30).!”? The 
large inscription around the top of the cauldron specifies that it was 
intended as a vessel for drinking water for pilgrims and does so in a 
clever inscription that repeats the word siqaya three times in three 
different ways. The text opens with a Qur'anic passage (9:19) about 
providing drink to pilgrims to Mecca (siqayat al-hajj). Next comes a 
hadith that whoever builds a place of drinking (siqaya) will receive 
a pool (hawd) in heaven. The text ends with the endowment saying 
that the amir Timur bestowed this drinking vessel (siqaya) to the 
shrine (rawda, literally garden) of the Sufi sheikh Ahmad Yasavi on 
20 Shawwal 8or/June 25, 1399. Through wordplay, the text links 
the Mongol conqueror's gift to the Quran and hadith, just as the 
inscriptions had done at Sultaniyya. 

The cauldron is the largest example of Iranian metalwork known, 
so heavy that it required the construction of a special railway 
to transport it to Leningrad in 1935 for the Third International 
Congress and Exhibition of Iranian Art and Archeology.'?? Cast in 
as many as fifteen segments that were welded together, the vessel 
was a stunning technological achievement, which was, according 
to a smaller inscription in two cartouches below the endowment 
text, the work of the master (ustadh) ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, son of the master 
(ustádh) Sharaf al-Din Tabrizi. The nisba Tabrizi connects him or 
his father with northwestern Iran, and he and/or his father may well 
have been part of the group of master artisans that Timur forcibly 
brought back from his campaigns in the west to furnish his Central 
Asian homeland. On the door knockers to the tomb chamber, ‘Izz 
al-Din ibn Taj al-Din bears the nisba Isfahani, referring to the city in 
central Iran, and he too may have been brought from the west. Such 
transfer of artists would explain the similarities with the inscrip- 
tions on the tomb at Sultaniyya and its linear progression of space 
from entrance to gathering hall to tomb. The tomb was not the only 
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Figure 4.30 Bronze cauldron made by the master ‘Abd al- ‘Aziz Tabrizi and endowed by 
Timur to the shrine of Ahmad Yasavi in 1399. Height 1.58 m. 


The inscriptions on this huge cauldron show that it was intended for providing pilgrims 
with water and confirm that the central hall was intended as a gathering space. The 
endowment inscription around the top cleverly links its donor Timur to the Quran and 
hadith by playing on the various meanings of the word siqdya as watering, watering 
place, and vessel for water. 


building at Sultaniyya that impressed Timur's architects: the portal 
of Uljaytu's mosque at Sultaniyya, known only from drawings by 
Préault and others, closely resembles the portal of the mosque of Bibi 
Khanum, the congregational mosque that Timur had constructed in 
Samarqand c. 1400.131 

Other artisans who signed work at the shrine of Ahmad Yasavi 
include two builders (bannd} with the nisba Shirazi, referring to the 
“city of roses and nightingales” in southwestern Iran. These builders 
may have been responsible for introducing new forms of transverse 
vaulting to the region, for the shrine displays such a wide variety 
of innovative systems that it has been dubbed “a virtual museum 
of vaulting possibilities."!? They were not the only craftsmen 
that Timur removed to Central Asia: Syrian metalsmiths, probably 
brought back after Timur had devastated Damascus in 1401, worked 
on the large oil lamps endowed to the shrine.!?? And, as we shall see 
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in the next chapter, papermakers, painters, and other book artists 
were part of the flow. 

A third building in Central Asia that bears the imprint of 
Sultaniyya is Timur’s own tomb, the Gur-i Mir. After the warlord’s 
unexpected death in 1401, he was buried in Samarqand in a madrasa 
set on a large square courtyard opposite a hospice for Sufis.'** The 
complex became the dynastic tomb of the Timurid line, with 
cenotaphs in the crypt below the main floor for Timur, his favorite 
grandson and heir presumptive Muhammad Shah, his spiritual guide 
Sheikh Baraka, and his sons Shah Rukh, Ulugh Beg, and Miranshah 
(whom Timur had granted sovereignty over Azerbaijan and its chief 
city of Sultaniyya and who was probably the person responsible 
for removing Uljaytu’s body from his tomb]. Like the tomb at 
Sultaniyya, Timur’s tomb is octagonal, but the double dome, with 
swelling ribbed profile, is a marked step beyond the ovoid double- 
shelled dome of the prototype and represents the epitome of the 
double-domed tomb typical of Timurid architecture. 

The major feature marking the interior of the Gur-i Mir is the 
extraordinary decoration, which is even more lavish than that used 
during the redecoration of Ulajytu’s tomb. The dado of onyx slabs 
in the Gur-i Mir recalls the one with light blue hexagonal tiles in 
Uljaytu’s tomb (and that depicted in the “Funeral for Alexander” 
(4.16]), but in a more expensive medium. The upper walls of Timur’s 
tomb have designs executed with pressed and molded paper in low 
relief, probably stiffened with a thin overlay of plaster and painted in 
gold and light blue with inscriptions and palmettes.!?6 The same sort 
of molded decoration occurs at Sultaniyya in the Phase II decoration, 
where stucco is molded in low relief in ornamental bands that were 
then painted and gilded (4.11) and in much higher relief in enormous 
forms shaped over bases of coarse cloth probably stiffened with glue 
or size to make the large ogival motifs that stud the inner surface of 
the dome.!?/ Such decoration, which clearly derived from the illu- 
mination used in Qur'an manuscripts of the Ilkhanid period, is con- 
tinued, but without the lavish use of gold, in Yazd at the Rukniyya 
(dated 725/1325) and the Shamsiyya (c. 1335).'°° Both buildings 
were much indebted to the metropolitan style of northwestern Iran: 
Shams al-Din, patron of the Shamsiyya, was the son-in-law of Rashid 
al-Din, and plans for the Shamsiyya are said to have been drawn up 
in Tabriz and sent to Yazd.'?? Both buildings in Yazd also continue 
the progression of space seen in the renovated tomb at Sultaniyya, 
with a domed hall preceding the square tomb room in the Rukniyya 
and a monumental iwan leading to a rectangular tomb hall in the 
Shamsiyya. The Gur-i Mir marks a revival of the lavish use of gold 
so prominent at the tomb of Uljaytu but was probably beyond the 
budget of the more modest provincial patrons in Yazd. 

And, as is well known, Timur's tomb in Samarqand in turn pro- 
vided the model for the Mughals in India, notably for the Taj Mahal, 
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the tomb that Shah Jahan built for his wife at Agra between 1631 
and r647.!^ Uljaytu’s tomb at Sultaniyya thus cast a long shadow, 
offering a model for Mongol rulers for over three centuries not only 
in Iran but also in Central Asia and the Indian subcontinent by 
providing these rulers with an association back to Genghis Khan. 


The tomb as inspiration for the Ikhanids’ rivals 


Perhaps more surprisingly, Uljaytu's tomb also provided a model for 
the Ilkhanids' contemporaries and rivals, who were not necessarily 
inspired by dynastic aspirations or Chinggisid lineage, but rather 
stimulated by the tomb's size and sophistication and thereby free to 
adapt its architectural innovations not just for mausolea but also for 
other types of buildings, including mosques. 

The closest in time may be the tomb known as Rukn-i ‘Alam, built 
some 300 km/200 miles to the east at Multan in Sind: a monumental 
brick octagon (15.71 m/52 ft in diameter) crowned by a hemispheric 
dome surrounded by eight turrets.!^! As at Sultaniyya, the tomb’s 
original function and date are unclear.'? The tomb now houses the 
grave of the Sufi sheikh Rukn al-Din Abu'l-Fath (1251-1335), grand- 
son of Sheikh Baha’ al-Din Zakariya (1170-1267), who had brought 
the Suhrawardi order to the subcontinent. The tomb's size and 
scale connect it with the patronage of Ghiyath al-Din Tughluq (r. 
1320-5], the founder of the Tughluq dynasty who had been governor 
of Depalpur in Sind, and most people accept a date of 1320-5 for the 
tomb. Some suggest that it was intended as the ruler's own tomb, 
but was then repurposed as a tomb for the Sufi sheikh. According 
to tradition, after his death Sheikh Rukn al-Din had been buried in 
his grandfather's nearby tomb, but his body was then moved to its 
current location by Firuz Shah Tughlug (r. 1351-88]. 

In form and decoration, the tomb at Multan bears many similari- 
ties to that at Sultaniyya: set within a walled precinct, the building 
shares the use of brick as a building material, octagonal tiered 
form, scale, presence of a gallery, group of turrets clustered like a 
corona around the dome, and decoration densely concentrated at 
the base of the dome and executed in colored tilework. There were 
certainly contacts between the two regions that might have made 
the transferral of general ideas possible. For example, Ibn Battuta, 
who had passed through Azerbaijan in the 1320s, visited Multan in 
1341 and mentioned the congregational mosque Ghiyath al-Din had 
built there.'*? Sufis may have made the journey as well. As Robert 
Hillenbrand pointed out, Uljaytu's tomb must have been "the talk 
of Iran,”'*4 but the connection between the tomb at Sultaniyya and 
Multan remains speculative. 

Ilkhanid architecture also seems to have impacted the tombs built 
by their rivals, the Mamluk rulers of Egypt and Syria, and the tomb 
at Sultaniyya may have provided inspiration for the complex built 
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Figure 4.31 Main iwan at the tomb complex of Sultan Hasan in Cairo. 


The tomb complex of Sultan Hasan is the most imposing of the many 
Mamluk buildings in Cairo. Its large iwan separated from the tomb by a 
grille and the carved stucco ornament may have been inspired by Uljaytu’s 
tomb at Sultaniyya. 


from 1357 to 1364 by Sultan Hasan (150x68 m/492x223 ft), the 
largest and most impressive of all Mamluk funerary complexes in 
their capital Cairo.!^ The building bears many features of Iranian 
inspiration, such as the four-iwan plan and perhaps also the portal 
with flanking minarets. According to contemporary sources, the 
monumental iwan in the mosque of Sultan Hasan (Figure 4.31) was 
designed to be five cubits larger than that at Ctesiphon, the large 
Sasanian palace near present-day Baghdad, but Sultaniyya would 
have been a fitting model as well.!*° 

Sultan Hasan's tomb is constructed with the materials typical of 
the Mamluk period (limestone with a multi-colored marble revet- 
ment), but the decoration of the main iwan bears the imprint of 
Iranian work. The springing lines of the iwan are decorated with 
a 2-m/6'4-ft band of carved stucco, containing a Quranic text set 
on a foliate ground beneath a palmette frieze crisply carved on 
three levels. Such fine stucco carving with inscriptions on a foliate 
ground and palmette friezes on several levels was a typical feature 
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of Ilkhanid architecture, seen in the tomb room at Sultaniyya (4.7) 
and in the contemporary mihrab that Uljaytu had added to the 
congregational mosque in Isfahan in 1310 to mark his conversion 
to Shi'ism.!^/ The Ilkhanid stucco work displays a liveliness that is 
missing from the more rigid Cairene work, whose designs may have 
been copied from contemporary illumination in Qur'an manuscripts 
and the like. 

As at Sultaniyya, the tomb chamber in the complex of Sultan 
Hasan projects on the qibla axis beyond the main core of the struc- 
ture and is separated from the main gathering space by windows 
with lattice grilles and inlaid bronze doors. Its location made it grati- 
fyingly visible from the citadel above, but it also follows the same 
progression of space from prayer area to tomb found at Sultaniyya. In 
the Cairene building, the tomb room is a square (21 x21 m/69x69 ft 
and 30 m/98 ft high) surmounted by a dome, whereas the rectangular 
hall at Sultaniyya was covered by a sophisticated system of cross 
vaults. In both tombs, similar rituals were carried out, including the 
continuous reciting of the Qur'an round the clock.!^? 

Like their Ilkhanid predecessors Mamluk patrons commissioned 
large copies of the Qur'an with which to carry out these readings. 
The earliest surviving example is a manuscript in Cairo (Dar al- 
Kutub, ms. 8) copied by Ya‘qub ibn Khalid ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Hanafi in 757/1356.!? Later bequeathed by Sultan 
Sha‘ban to his mother's madrasa in the district known as Khatt 
al-Tabbana on 3 Dhu'l-Qa'da 769/June 13, 1368, the monumental 
Qur'an manuscript was probably begun for the complex of Sultan 
Hasan. Like the one enormous copy endowed to Sultaniyya (4.15], 
the one for Sultan Hasan was transcribed on full Baghdadi-size sheets 
of paper, folded in half so that each page measures 75x50 cm/30x20 
in. Regular pages in the Mamluk manuscript, however, have eleven 
lines of text per page, making it a single-volume codex as opposed 
to the thirty-volume one prepared for the Ilkhanids, which has 
only five lines per page. But like the Ilkhanid Qur'an, the opening 
pages of the Mamluk manuscript have five lines of text written 
in gold and black, though here the middle three lines in black are 
sandwiched between two lines in gold. Such gold calligraphy is rare 
in Quran manuscripts prepared for the Mamluks, but standard in 
those made for the Ilkhanids. In the Qur'an manuscript for Sultan 
Hasan, furthermore, the text is written over red lotus flowers on a 
red hatched ground, another feature typical of Ilkhanid work. And 
like the Ilkhanid Qur'an manuscripts, the Mamluk one has elabo- 
rate illumination with much gold on the double-page frontispiece 
and finispiece, in which each page has a square central panel with a 
star polygon sandwiched between two inscribed cartouches, all set 
within a chinoiserie border. This arrangement in turn became stand- 
ard in the group made for Sultan Hasan, probably the finest Mamluk 
work in traditional manner.!*? 
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Uljaytu’s tomb at Sultaniyya may also have provided inspiration 
for the Ottomans. On his 1534 campaigns through Iraq and western 
Iran, Sultan Süleyman was accompanied by the court artist Nasuh 
Matrakci, who presumably made sketches en route and then painted 
a double-page spread of the city three years later in 1537-8 when he 
compiled his illustrated manuscript about the sultan's journeys back 
home in Istanbul (Figure 4.32).!°! This is the earliest known repre- 
sentation of Uljaytu's capital. The city is surrounded by stone walls 
with bastions, and Uljaytu's tomb with its eight turrets and ring 
of gallery vaults is unmistakable in the center right. On the facing 
page is another large building with a domed portal with flanking 
minarets, covered hall, and large dome over the qibla. It must rep- 
resent the city's congregational mosque, now destroyed but shown 
with similar features in the accounts of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century European travelers.!? 

Another person who accompanied the Ottoman mission to 
Sultaniyya was Sultan Süleyman's court architect Sinan, and he too 
may have been impressed by the size, scale, and massing of Uljaytu's 
tomb. As the architectural historian Dogan Kuban perspicaciously 
noted, the tomb must have been "imprinted as a provoking image 
in his [Sinan’s] mind" when he laid out the Selimiye complex at 
Edirne (1568-75).!?? For his masterpiece in the new Ottoman capital, 
Sinan adapted the cascading domes and semi-domes that had been 
a hallmark of his classical idiom, adopting a new sculptural dyna- 
mism and plasticity and expanding the octagonal structure to create 
a single unified interior space.'** A spacious court with surrounding 
arcades and central ablution fountain leads through a five-domed 
porch to the interior. On the exterior, the enormous dome (31.3 
m/to2.5 ft in diameter) is surrounded by eight turrets, just as at 
Sultaniyya. On the interior, the soaring central space is supported on 
eight huge piers that create an octagonal space framed by multi-story 
arches. Flat tiers of muqarnas between the arches recall those below 
the dome at Sultaniyya. 

The progression of space at the Selimiye also echoes that at 
Sultaniyya.? In the mosque, the central octagonal space leads to 
a projecting rectangular prayer hall containing the mihrab, just as 
the octagonal gathering hall led to the rectangular tomb room at 
Sultaniyya. In the mosque, arcades flank the projecting hall on the 
exterior to provide a unified facade and enhance the chiaroscuro 
effect of the wall. The arrangement is a striking departure from 
Sinan's earlier work, including his previous masterpiece in Istanbul, 
the Süleymaniye, in which the rear wall is flat and enlivened only 
by buttresses. The Selimiye marks the culmination of Sinan's 
experiments in large dimensions and unified space to create a domed 
building whose profile is as striking as that of Uljaytu's tomb at 
Sultaniyya. 

Contemporary political events may have provoked the architect 
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Figure 4.32 Matrakgi's view of Sultaniyya. Each page 31x23 cm. Istanbul, University 
Library. 


This is the earliest known depiction of Sultaniyya, made by the Ottoman court artist 
Nasuh Matrakgi in Istanbul in 1537, probably on the basis of sketches he made while 
accompanying Sultan Süleyman on campaign through Iran in 1534. It shows the city 
walls with bastions and the octagonal tomb with minarets on the right. 


Sinan and his patron, the Ottoman sultan Selim II (r. 1566-74) to 
adapt Iranian models. In the same year that work began on the 
Selimiye, an Iranian embassy sent by the Safavid ruler Shah Tahmasp 
arrived in the Ottoman capital at Edirne to celebrate the accession of 
the new sultan. 1°% The embassy brought all sorts of “rare and propi- 
tious gifts," carried in state by thirty-four heavily laden camels.!^" 
The gifts included many books, including an early manuscript of 
the Qur'an attributed to ‘Ali as well as the famed two-volume copy 
of the Shahnama that the shah had commissioned several decades 
earlier (see Figure 6.11). The event remained current in the minds 
of the Ottomans, for it was carefully depicted in Loqman's double- 
page painting in the copy of the Sehname-i Selim Han made for 
Selim’s son Murad III in 1581 (Topkapi Palace Library A.3595, folios 
53b-54a], itself inspired by Tahmasp's gift.!55 

In a curious twist, Matrakci’s painting of Sultaniyya (4.32), made 
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thirty years before the mosque at Edirne, shows the same five-domed 
portal flanked by minarets found at the Selimiye. There is no evi- 
dence that such a domed portico with flanking minarets existed at 
Sultaniyya, and Matrakei may well have adapted his depiction of the 
Ikhanid building to Ottoman conventions, but the resemblance 
shows that the artist too must have been aware of the similarities 
in scale and massing between the Ilkhanid model and contemporary 
Ottoman buildings. 

The Selimiye is decorated with a learned program of inscriptions, 
in which quotations from the Qur'an and hadith emphasize the 
unity of God, the role of the Prophet as His messenger, and the Last 
Judgment.!9 These inscriptions repeat many of the texts and themes 
already broached at Sultaniyya. Window lunettes on the main (north) 
facade of the mosque, for example, contain the Throne Verse (Qur'an 
2:255), used similarly on the arch of the north portal at Sultaniyya, 
as well as the soffit of the east bay in the interior. Other lunettes 
in the mosque facade have the final verse from Chapter 48 (Surat 
al-Fath), referring to Muhammad as God's messenger. The same sura 
is inscribed around the dado at Sultaniyya (4.11). 

The painted inscriptions on the interior of the Selimiye have been 
reworked but seem to reflect the original program. The recesses 
under the dome are inscribed with Qur'an 62:9-10, describing the 
importance of Friday prayer and the remembrance of God, themes 
similar to those invoked in the huge inscription encircling the dome 
at Sultaniyya, which opens with a phrase about remembrance of the 
Almighty (dhikr al-‘aziz) and then cites Qur'an 21:105-12 about the 
designation of Muhammad as Prophet and the Day of Judgment. 
Roundels in the mosque contain the names of the four Orthodox 
caliphs. Sacred names were already a major part of the epigraphic 
decoration at Sultaniyya, though the references there more typically 
include the name of the Prophet's son-in-law ‘Ali, particularly revered 
in Iran. 

There are stylistic parallels in the inscriptions on the two build- 
ings as well. For example, the roundels flanking the doorway from 
the forecourt to the mosque in Edirne contain invocations to God, 
the Most Compassionate, the All-Bounteous, the Assembler on 
the Day of Judgment, and the Vigiliant Guardian. The words are 
inscribed in a circle that radiates from a central octagram. The 
arrangement recalls the pentagram with sacred names set in medal- 
lions in the vaults at Sultaniyya (4.9).!°! It is unfortunate that the 
painted decoration at Sultaniyya is so badly deteriorated, for we 
might be able to posit other stylistic connections too. 

It must be said, however, that these similarities between 
Uljaytu's tomb at Sultaniyya and other buildings erected around 
the Mediterranean by the Ilkhanid's contemporaries and rivals are 
distant echoes of the original. The tomb provided a closer model for 
later buildings nearer to home. 
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Afterlife 


Sultaniyya remained a summer camp for later Safavid and Qajar 
rulers from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth. Many visitors 
passed through the region, but one of the few to leave his mark on 
the tomb was an Indian poet and envoy who inscribed a stone plaque 
when visiting the site en route to Shah ‘Abbas’s court in Isfahan in 
the early seventeenth century.!? The plaque, now in the rectangular 
hall, is signed on the three lower lines with the statement that the 
author and scribe Muhammad Ma‘sum, identified as al-Tirmidhi on 
his father's side (aban), al-Sabzavari on his mother's side (umman), 
al-Bhakkari by residence (mawtinan), and al-Nami by penname 
(takhallusan), arrived there in 1012/1603 as a messenger from India 
when approaching the world-conquerer Shah ‘Abbas. The upper two 
lines contain a quatrain: 


aLi Cloyd & jaia 8 SS ys aK Cave ja Cadi (gae ais 
ola dod (jl LAS s Crate dod GI SS cS Qo Spe (3) 5 OLS ab à 


Early in the morning I saw an owl sitting 

On the turrets (gangara) of the tomb (maqbara) of the 
Shirvanshah, 

Crying out, he said, as an example to others, 

“Where is all that magnificence; where is all that glory?” 


The poem recalls the scene in Nizami’s Khamsa [Quintet] in which 
owls warn the Sasanian monarch Nushirwan to reform his errant 
ways lest the country fall into rack and ruin.16 

The envoy Muhammad Ma'sum al-Nami continued on to Isfahan 
where he left another stone plaque in the Masjid-i “Ali, noting that he 
had come from meeting Shah ‘Abbas in Erivan in 1604 and inscribing 
several verses of the Khamsa that he had composed en route.!^^ From 
his name and epithets, we can identify this traveler as the author of a 
history of Sind from its conquest by the Arabs to the reign of Akbar, 
who died c. 1606.16 His interest in history may have led him to visit 
the tomb at Sultaniyya and other monuments in the region. 

Over the centuries Uljaytu's tomb became quite dilapidated, all 
the more so as many of these travelers and rulers used it as a quarry, 
helping themselves to its materials and fittings. Nevertheless the 
monumental structure was still inspirational at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century, when it was the model for another type of building: 
a Baha'i temple. Founded in the nineteenth century by Baha'ullah 
(1817-92), Baha'ism grew out of the Iranian messianic movement 
of Babism, developing into a world religion with internationalist 
and pacifist emphases.!^9 Baha'ullah was exiled to Iraq, and under 
his son and successor ‘Abd al-Baha' (1844-1921) the movement 
expanded beyond Iran and the Iranian diaspora, notably to Turkestan 
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(Transcaspia], where the consolidation of Russian rule and its 
consequent economic development encouraged Iranian emigration 
during the 1880s. By 1890, about 1,000 Baha'is had settled in the new 
provincial capital of Ashgabad (modern Ashgabat). Baha'is had been 
prevented from building temples in Iran, and one of the first acts of 
the burgeoning community in Ashgabad was the construction of a 
house of worship known as the Mashriq al-Akdhar (Dawning Place 
of the Mention [of God|). 

Construction of the new Baha'i house of worship in Ashgabad 
began in 1902 under the supervision of the Bab's cousin, Hajji Mirza 
Muhammad Taqi Afnan, a merchant from Yazd who had been 
commercial agent of the Russian government for southern Iran and 
served as the community’s Wakil al-Dawla.!97 Officially inaugurated 
in 1919, the temple was demolished after extensive damage in the 
earthquake of 1948 and heavy rains during the 1960s and is known 
only through old photographs (Figure 4.33) and the description by 
Charles Mason Remey (1874-1974), an American architect who 
visited the site in 1909 as part of his mission.!°* 

The Bab’s son and successor ‘Abd al-Baha’ had stipulated that a 
Baha’i temple building must be nine-sided, because, according to 
Baha’is, the number nine symbolizes unity and is the alphanumeric 
[abjad] for baha’, the name of the founder.!? Uljaytu’s octagonal 
tomb at Sultaniyya provided a convenient model, one that was well 
known to Baha'is, as there was a significant Baha'i congregation 
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Figure 4.33 Baha House of Worship at Ashgabad, Turkmenistan. 


The octagonal tomb at Sultaniyya provided the model for the Baha'i temple 
known as Mashriq al-Adhkar (Dawning Place of the Mention [of God]). 
This first one, constructed in Ashgabad between 1902 and r919, was 
demolished in the 1960s. 
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in the nearby city of Qazvin. Like Uljaytu’s pious foundation at 
Sultaniyya, the Baha’i temple was part of a complex with services 
for worshippers. Surrounding dependencies included a hospital, 
a drug dispensary for the poor, a travelers' hospice, a school for 
orphans, a home for the infirm and disabled, and a university for 
advanced studies.? In the Ashgabad temple as designed by the 
builder (al-banna} ‘Ali Akbar, the proportions, however, are skewed, 
to comprise a central rotunda with an ambulatory and two exterior 
loggias opening onto gardens. 

Uljatyu’s tomb at Sultaniyya and the house of worship in Ashgabad, 
in turn, provided a model for a second Baha'i temple, known as the 
Mother Temple of the West, built in Wilmette, a suburb north of 
Chicago (Figure 4.34).!! Inspired by the ongoing construction in 
Ashgabad, the Baha'is of Chicago broached the idea as early as 1903, 
but the cornerstone was not laid until 1912, and the temple was dedi- 
cated only in 1953. The architect was Louis J. Bourgeois, a Canadian 
who had studied with Louis Sullivan in the r880s and converted 
to Baha'ism. Bourgeois might have known about Uljaytu's tomb at 
Sultaniyya not because he had visited the site but through several 
nineteenth-century publications readily available in Chicago.!? 
Eugène Flandin and Pascal Coste, for example, had published litho- 
graphs of the tomb as part of their monumental travelogue published 
in the early 1850s (Figure 4.35).? The tomb had also been the 
subject of a long article in the 1883 Revue générale de l'architecture 
by the French archeologist Marcel Dieulafoy, who extolled it as 
the largest and most remarkable building of the Islamic period in 
Persia.'^ The Wilmette temple repeats many of the features found at 
Ashgabad such as the central rotunda and galleries, but the propor- 
tions are again distorted. The materials are also quite different: it is 
constructed of concrete, and both interior and exterior are faced with 
panels of crushed white quartz. 

In the last seventy-five years, Baha'is have been active proselyt- 
izers around the globe such that Baha'ism is reported to be one of 
the world's fastest-growing religions.'^ Houses of worship have 
spawned in six other cities (Kampala, Uganda; Ingleside outside 
Sydney in Australia; Frankfurt, Germany; Panama City, Panama; 
Tiapapata, Samoa; and Delhi, India), with a ninth temple under con- 
struction in Santiago, Chile as the Mother Temple of South America. 
All are domed nonagons loosely modeled on the tomb of Sultaniyya, 
but with adaptions to the local environment in their forms and mate- 
rials.!/6 The one in India, for example, recalls a marble lotus; the one 
in Panama City uses local stone; and Hariri Pontarini Architects' 
design for the one planned for Chile has nine wings of translucent 
alabaster torqued around the dome.!”’ Uljaytu's tomb at Sultaniyya 
thus lives on today, albeit in a very different form. 
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Figure 4.34 Second Baha'i House of Worship at Wilmette, Illinois. 
Uljatyu's tomb at Sultaniyya also provided the model for the second and 
largest Bahai temple, built in Wilmette outside of Chicago and dedicated 
in 1953. 


Figure 4.35 View of Sultaniyya from Flandin and Coste’s Voyages en Perse. 


Flandin and Coste's lithographs of Sultaniyya, published in the early 1850s, 
allowed architects in the Europe and the United States to become familiar 
with the extraordinary tomb of Uljaytu at Sultaniyya. 
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in this description of the founding of the city in 705 that the building 
was for the sultan's sepulcher (marqad). 

Even the staunchly Sunni Ibn Battuta (R1192, 1:257) felt compelled to 
enumerate them in detail; Blair, 2011, 52-3. For the sites themselves, 
see Allan, 2012, Chapter r. 

Even the Mamluks were aware of this event: see Little, 1978. 
Qazwini, 1336, 60 and 1919, 61; Little, 1978, 171 citing al-Nuwayri. 
For Fatehpur Sikri, see Blair and Bloom, 1994, 272-5 and GEIAA: 
“Fatehpur Sikri.” 

Blair, 1986, 142-3. 

Qazwini, 1336, 60 and 1919, 6r. 

Kashani, 1348, 46. 

Hafiz-i Abru, 1350, 68. Much of Hafiz-i Abru’s account draws on 
Qazwini's description of the tomb in his poem Zafarnama (British 
Museum Or. 2833, folios 711-12; see Blair, 1984, addendum). 
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. Olearius, 1669, 186. Much of this is repeated in Ogilby, 1673, 22. 


Godard in Pope and Ackerman, 1938-9, I113. 


. See above, note 8. 
. Blair, 1986. Ganjavi's 1979 report already mentions finding traces to 


the southeast of a courtyard (8x7.8 m/26x25!^ ft) and several rooms, 
a large one (21x21 m/69x69 ft) and six smaller ones (4.5x4.75 to 
6.75x6.80 m/15x15% to 22x22 ft). Vaulted substructures were still 
visible when I visited in 2009. 

Olearius, 1669, 186. 

For a reconstruction of Rashid al-Din's complex, based on its 
endowment deed, see Blair, 1984. 

Dschingis Khan, 2005, no. 295. 

Wilber, 1955, no. 27. 

Like the depiction of the siege of Baghdad (4.1), the subject of this 
painting can be identified from the copy in a manuscript made a 
century later in Paris (illustrated in Wilber, 1955, figure 29); Wilber 
thought that this painting belonged to the Ilkhanid period, but we now 
know that it is a Timurid copy of an Ilkhanid original. 

Amuli reported the endowment; see Blair, 1984, 144 and note 63; 
Qazvini (1336, 81 and 1919, 83; see also Khafifpour, 2012, 100) gives 
the figure of 1,150,000 dinars for the combined tamgha and kharaj 
taxes of Tabriz. I. P. Petrushevsky, in Boyle, 1968, 498, gives other 
related figures as part of his discussion of the socio-economic condi- 
tions in the Ilkhanate. 

Kashani, 1348, 47-8. 

The luster and lajvardina tiles are on display in the tomb room; 
for other examples of Ilkhanid tiles from the site, see Komaroff and 
Carboni, 2002, nos 121 (a fragment of tile mosaic in light and dark blue 
and white) and 122 (a fragment of a square tile underglaze-painted in 
blue and white]. 

Allan, forthcoming. On grilles, see Allan and Gilmour, 2002, 283ff. 
Pope and Ackerman, 1938-9, 2505 and plate 1357 A; RCEA, 5376-8. 
One is in the Aron Collection (Allan, 1986, no. 34); the other is in 
LACMA (M.73.5.124; mentioned in Komaroff and Carboni, 2002, 280, 
note 1 and discussed on the museum's website at collections.lacma. 
org/node/239923 

Ganjavi, 1979, figure 5. 

Fehérvari, 1976, no. 132; Komaroff and Carboni, 2002, no. 171. 

And (if we are to believe the local seventeenth-century tradition) for 
the fact that they were exotica, imported, at huge expense no doubt, 
from India. 

Allan and Gilmour, 2000, 284, citing Johnson, 1818, 108-101 [sic], a 
typo for 180-2. Johnson also mentioned that the Qajar ruler removed 
some "enamelled tiles," perhaps some of the fragments that decorate 
museums today. 

Blair, 1986, 143 and note 57, with references to Adam Olearius and 
Jean Struys. 

James, 1988, no. 40, calls it “Uljaytu’s Baghdad Qur'an." Volumes in 
Istanbul (James, figure 93) and Leipzig have endowment notices saying 
that this juz' and ones before and after it were endowed to the tomb 
(rawda) in the pious foundation (abwab al-birr) that the sultan had 
founded in Sultaniyya. 

There are parts in Leipzig University (ms. xxxvii, Kr; juz’ 1, ro, and 
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93. 
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29), Dresden Library (ms. 444; juz' 4 and 28), the National Library 
in Copenhagen (Cod. Arab. 43; part of juz' 24) and two libraries in 
Istanbul, Topkapı Palace Library (EH 243, 245, and 234; juz’ 7, 20, and 
21) and the Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art (339, juz’ 17). 
Olearius, 1669, 186; repeated in Ogilby, 1673, 22; James, 1988, 254, 
note 14; Blair, 2008a, 92. Olearius says that the leaves contained a 
paraphrase of the Qur'an called the "Candle of the Heart" (serars 
Elkulub), it is not clear what this paraphrase of the Qur'an refers to, 
but the description of the individual pages with alternating lines of 
gold and black and the large letters matches that of the Uljaytu Qur'an 
exactly. For a readable survey of Olearius's work, see Brancaforte, 2003. 
Ogilby is more specific, reporting that some of the Arabic books in the 
repositories were "a quarter of a yard deep and three quarters long; the 
characters in them are three inches long, and every second line neatly 
written with gold and ink, all transcribed out of the al-Coran. Several 
leaves of one of these books came to the hands of Olearius, who kept 
them as a great rarity." 

My thanks to Nana Lund and Bent Lerbæk Pedersen, who have helped 
with information about the Copenhagen pages; the entry on Cod. 
Arab. 43 in the recent catalog (Perho, 2007) also suggests that they 
came via Olearius. 

TIEM ms. no. 538; Tanindi, 1992; her figure 8 illustrates the endow- 
ment page with its marginal inscription in the name of Rustam Pasha. 
Liebrenz, unpublished. 

Juz’ 1 bears the date 706/July 1306-July 1307; juz’ 7 was copied in 
707/July 1307-July 1308 and illuminated three years later in Dhu'l- 
Hijja 71o/April-May 1311. It thus took about a year and a half to copy 
seven of the thirty parts, suggesting a range of six to seven years to 
copy all thirty parts. Copying would then have been finished by 712 
Or 713/1312-13, in time for the tomb's inauguration. Illumination 
takes much longer. Interestingly, in the endowment deed for juz' 7 
(James 1988, translation on 93-4 and text on 236), which was copied in 
707/1307-8 and illuminated in 710/1311, Uljaytu maintained his alle- 
giance to Sunnism, for one of his titles is "invigorator of the principles 
of the Sunna” (muhiyy mardsim al-sunna). 

James, 1988, no. 39; Komaroff and Carboni, 2002, nos. 63-64. It was 
probably begun for Ghazan and continued under the auspices of Rashid 
al-Din; see Blair, 2006, 174. Juz' 4 is dated Ramadan 702/April 1303, so 
James assumed, likely correctly, that the manuscript would have been 
begun at least by the previous year. 

On sizes of paper, see Blair, 2005, 251. 

See Allsen, 2001. 

The calligrapher Mohamed Zakariya suggested to me that that the gold 
ink could have been made by pulverizing gold leaf in large quantities 
and placed in a receptacle, probably suspended in a liq ‘a, a small wad 
of raw silk fiber that is inserted into the inkwell. This would need to 
be turned over and irrigated constantly, or the gold ink could be stirred 
constantly. In either case, the ink could have been applied with a brush 
to the pen or the pen carefully dipped. 

My thanks to Dr. Beate Wiesmüller, who confirmed this by examining 
the Leipzig pages under a microscope, and to Cheryl Porter, Nancy 
Turner, and Mohamed Zakariya who patiently answered my many 
questions about this manuscript. 
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Boris Liebrenz has generously shared with me his unpublished article 
on the manuscript. It shows that the illumination on some of the pages 
in Dresden was also not finished. It is unclear why the manuscript was 
endowed while still incomplete. 

Such gold outlining (Arabic zammaka) also became a specialty at this 
time; see Blair, 2005, 348 and Blair and Bloom, forthcoming. 

Visible on the YouTube video showing Dr. Beate Wiesmüller, conser- 
vator in Leipzig, turning the pages on their volume (www.youtube. 
com/watch?v-7 QNUoppHoVA|. 

Blair, 1984, 81. 

Blair and Grabar, 1980, no. 39; Blair, 2011, figure 56. Soudavar, 1994, 
143 identified this scene as the death of Uljaytu. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts 55.106; Melikian-Chirvani, 1987; 
Komaroff and Carboni, 2002, no. 160; Komaroff, 2011, no. 80. 

Kadoi, forthcoming. 

Best survey in Hillenbrand, 1994, Chapter 5. 

Brend, 1991, figure 44; Bloom and Blair, 1997, figures 84-5; Irwin, 
1997, figure 54; Hillenbrand, 1999, figure 79; Ettinghausen, Grabar, 
and Jenkins-Madina, 2001, figures 168-70. 

Ettinghausen, Grabar, and Jenkins-Madina, 2001, figures 225-6; 
Herrmann et al., 2002, 20-35. 

Blair, 1984, 77 and note 56. 

Rashid al-Din, 1940, 208-29. 

Sanjar’s tomb still contains a cenotaph, but it dates only from 1906. 
Size is a feature of much Ilkhanid (and contemporary Mamluk) art: see 
O’Kane, 1996. 

Most readily available in Tomoko Masuya’s essay in Komaroff and 
Carboni, 2002, 75-103 and Huff, 2006. 

Most monarchs in the Great Mongol Shahnama are shown in this way 
in front of an iwan; see Grabar and Blair, 1980. 

GEIAA: “Staircase.” 

Ettinghausen, Grabar, and Jenkins-Madina, 2001, 55. 

The tiles are thoroughly discussed in Masuya, 1997, where (pp. 400-3) 
she casts doubt on the hypothesis put forward by A. S. Melikian- 
Chirvani that the verses were adapted specifically for the site and sug- 
gests instead that they might have been simple variants, sometimes 
chosen just to fill the space. 

I visited the site in the summer of 2009 with Nicholas Warner, who 
made a rough survey using a hand-held tape and laser distance meter. 
I thank him warmly for his drawings and analysis, which I have 
included here. 

Bloom, 2006, esp. 296. 

Curatola, 1982. 

Alternatively, the site may have been a palace like Takht-i Sulayman, 
with a monumental iwan as a ceremonial setting for any of several 
Ilkhanid rulers. 

Blair, 2002, esp. 108-11. 

Manz, 1989, 70. 

See, most recently, Golombek 2011. 

For the Bukharan buildings, see Golombek and Wilber, 1988, nos 1-2. 
See the reconstruction by M. M. Tuhtaev in Golombek, 2011, figure 
IO. 

EI: " Ahmad Yasawi," by F. Iz and "Yasawiyya," by Th. Zarcone. 
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I42. 


143. 
144. 
I45. 
I46. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 


ISI. 
152. 
153. 


Man'kovskia and Golombek, 1985; Golombek and Wilber, 1988, no. 
53. 

Golombek and Wilber, 1988, 287. The doors are illustrated in Blair 
and Bloom, 1994, figure 72. ‘Izz al-Din’s name is followed by the 
nisba al-Saki, a term of unknown meaning, but perhaps a misspell- 
ing for "Isfahani" which follows his name on the second pair of 
knockers. 

The door knocker with its hadith is illustrated in Lentz and Lowry, 
1989, figure 68; the Sultaniyya inscription is Blair, 1987, 49c. 

On the Gulistdna, see also Elr: “Golestan-e Sa‘di,” by Franklin Lewis. 
Sa‘di, 2008, 10. Komaroff, 1992, 28-9 discusses the signature, the 
verse, and its variation, found also on the four oil lamps from the 
shrine, and makes the plausible suggestion that the texts were added 
to the oil lamps. 

Komaroff, 1992, 20-1 and Appendix I with the inscriptions; Blair and 
Bloom, 1994, 56; Blair, 2011, 57 and 67. 

The basin was returned to its home in 1989, and UNESCO designated 
the shrine a World Heritage Site in 2003. 

Lisa Golombek suggested this to me. Préault’s drawing has been lost, 
but was reproduced in L. Dubeux, La Perse (Paris: 1841), plate 33 (see 
Blair, 1986, plate Vb); the mosque in Samarqand is Golombek and 
Wilber, 1988, no. 28. 

Golombek and Wilber, 1988, 286. 

Komaroff, 1992, 27 and Appendix 1 with the inscriptions, Blair, 2011, 
figure 52. 

Golombek and Wilber, 1988, no. 29; Blair and Bloom, 1994, 41-3. 
This is the story recounted by the Castilian ambassador Ruy Gonzales 
de Clavijo (1928, 162-3), who traveled to Timur's court in Samarqand 
between 1403 and 1406. 

Golombek and Wilber, 1988, 133. 

Sims, 1982, 94 and figure 7. 

Kadoi, 2005. 

Bloom, 2006, 296, with references. 

Golombek, 1981; the latest study of the Taj Mahal is Koch, 2006. 
Khan, 1983, Hillenbrand, 1992; for the recent restoration, see 
Cantacuzino, 1985, 170-7. 

Hillenbrand, 1992, note 32, enumerates various possibilities for its 
original function. His article gives no date at all for the building, but 
mentions (p. 166) that both Sultaniyya and the shrine at Natanz were 
built within a decade and in his later monograph on Islamic architec- 
ture, he gives c. 1320. 

Ibn Battuta, R1993, 604-6 and 641. He says nothing about a tomb. 
Hillenbrand, 1992, 162. 

Kahil, 2008, 68. 

Blair, forthcoming (b). 

Blair, forthcoming (c). 

Kahil, 2008, 68. 

James, 1988, no. 24. 917/1511. 

James, 1988, 182-97, dubbed them the "star polygon" group. They 
include three others made for Sultan Sha‘ban, his nos 28-30. 
Matrakci, 1976; Blair, 1986, plate IB; Blair and Bloom, 1994, figure 3. 
Blair, 1986, especially plates VA and VB. 

Kuban, 1997, 127-8; also cited in Necipoglu, 2005, 246. 
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. Blair and Bloom, 1994, 225-7; Erzen, 1988; Necipoglu, 2005, 238-56; 


Kuban, 2010, 295-312. 


. The description of space in Kuban, 2010, 295-312, is particularly mas- 


terful. 


. I owe this suggestion about the congruence of events to Robert 


Hillenbrand. 


. On the gifts, see Komaroff, 2011, 17-19 and nos 143-8. The most 


recent publication of the Shahnama is Canby, 2011. 


. Blair and Bloom, 1994, plate 308; Komaroff, 2011, figure 6. 
159. 


Many of Matrakci’s depictions include stereotypical elements, such as 
bisecting rivers and small shrines topped with muqarnas domes. 

The inscriptions are analyzed in Necipoğlu, 2005, 252-6. 

Compare the illustration in Kuban, 2010, 203-24 with that in Blair, 
1987, figure 14. 

Quchani, 1381, 15-16 and figure 24. 

For a famous example of the scene in the splendid copy of the Khamsa 
prepared for the Safavid shah Tahmasp in 1539-43 (British Library, Or. 
2265, folio 15b), see Blair and Bloom, 1994, 171 and figure 213. 
Godard, 1937, 72; Hunarfarr, 1350, 377-9. 

Rieu, Rr996, 291-2; Mir Ma'sum's Tarikh-i-Mas'umi, also called 
Tarikh-i-Sind, was edited by Umar Muhammad Daudpota (Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1938); a Persian translation 
by G. G. Malet is also available online at http://persian.packhum.org/ 
persian/pf?file-14801030&ct-120 

EIr: "Baha'-allah," by J. R. I. Cole; “Bahaism,” by multiple authors; and 
“Babism,” by D. M. MacEoin; Bausani, 2000, 379-404. 

The worldwide community of Baha'ism maintains a website with 
many old photographs chronicling the development of the community 
(see http://communitybaha.blogspot.com/2010_07_o1_archive.html). 
One photograph shows Muhammad Taqi Afnan holding an elevation 
of the new temple in Ashgabad. 

Mason Remey was a controversial figure in the Baha'i movement. 
‘Abd al-Baha’ was succeeded by his eldest grandson, known as Shoghi 
Efendi, as Guardian of the Baha’i faith (1921-57), but after he died 
unexpectedly without appointing a successor, Remey declared himself 
Guardian and split the Baha'i community. 

This assumes that one counts hamza as 1, along with 2 for ba’, 5 for 
ha', and 1 for alif. Wheeler Thackston pointed out to me that typically 
hamzas that sit by themselves are not counted. And this explanation 
for the nine sides is not universally accepted: according to another 
popular account ("Sacred Baha'i Architecture" at http://bahai-library. 
com/leiker bahai architecture], the nine sides symbolize the nine 
religions of the world. 

The Baha'i Encyclopedia Project at www.bahai-encyclopedia-project. 
org/ 

www.bahai.us/bahai-temple; Howe, 2003, 356. 

Though the ultimate source seems to have escaped his colleagues: J. 
M. Reid (1920), for example, compared the model for it, on view at the 
Kevorkian Gallery in New York, to Greek, Egyptian, Romanesque, 
Gothic, Arabic, Renaissance, and Byzantine forms, but did not mention 
Persia. 

Flandin and Coste, 1851-4, plates 12 and 13. According to World Cat, 
the University of Chicago owns two copies. 
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174. Dieulafoy, 1883, 98. 

175. Bausani, 2000, 404-7. 

176. Many are illustrated on the web on sites such as the Wikipedia article 
"Bahá'í House of Worship” and one on nonagons at http://threesi- 
xty360.wordpress.com/2008/04/08/real-life-nonagons-bahai-houses- 
of-worship/ 

177. See the anonymous article "Bahá'í Temple for South America," The 
Canadian Architect 49/12 (December, 2004], 42-3. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A Romantic Interlude: The Wedding 
Celebrations from a Manuscript with 
Three Poems by Khwaju Kirmani 


FOLLOWING THE DISINTEGRATION of the Ilkhanids after the death 
of Abu Sa‘id in 1335, the major power to emerge in the region in the 
late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries was the Mongol dynasty 
of the Jalayirids, who controlled Iraq and for several decades north- 
western Iran.'! Various members of the family had served the Ilkhans 
as amirs, including the dynasty's founder Hasan, known as Hasan-i 
Buzurg (Big Hasan) to distinguish him from his Chupanid rival 
Hasan-i Kuchik (Little Hasan). Hasan Jalayir, governor of Anatolia 
for the last major Ilkhanid ruler Abu Sa'id, married the sultan's 
widow Dilshad Khatun. 

The Jalayirid dynasty reached its political apogee under their son 
Sheikh Uways (r. 1356-74), the first to assume the title of sultan. 
His successors had to cope with invasions by the Timurids from 
the east and the rising power of the Qara Qoyunlu in Diyarbekr, but 
minor Jalayirid princes survived as Timurid vassals until 1432, when 
the Qara Qoyunlu conquered the region. Despite constant political 
upheaval, the arts, particularly that of painting, flourished under 
Uways's second son, Sultan Ahmad (r. 1382-1410).? Manuscripts 
produced for him are generally regarded as the foundation for the 
classical style of Persian painting and landmarks in the development 
of the illustrated book in Iran.? 

We can see the cultural florescence in this celebrated painting in 
the British Library (Figure 5.1) from the most famous manuscript 
prepared for Sultan Ahmad at his capital Baghdad: a codex dated 
798/1396 containing three mathnavis (long poems in rhyming cou- 
plets} by the lyricist Khwaju Kirmani (1260—-1349?).^ The manuscript 
is one of the most celebrated in the history of Persian painting, 
and its paintings—especially this one—are regularly published in 
surveys of Islamic art,° Persian painting? and the arts of the Timurid 
period./ Virtually an independent full-page illustration, the minia- 
ture displays a richly detailed scene of festivities to celebrate the 
consummation of the marriage between Humay, prince of Syria, and 
Humayun, daughter of the Emperor of China. 

The busy scene is neatly divided vertically into two parts. 
Although both are set underneath inscribed archways, the two 
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Figure 5.1 "Celebrations for the consummation of Humay’s marriage to 
Humayun,” from a copy of three poems of Khwaju Kirmani transcribed at 
Baghdad in 1396. 28.4x 17.8 cm. London, British Library. 


This illustration, celebrating the consummation of the marriage between 
Humay, prince of Syria, and Humayun, daughter of the Emperor of China, 
is one of the masterpieces of Persian painting. It exemplifies the beginnings 
of the classical style and, like the text it accompanies, resonates with puns 
and jokes. 
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halves are distinguished by their width, characters, and setting. On 
the right is a slightly narrower scene populated mainly with males 
set in an iwan in front of a courtyard; on the left is a slightly broader 
scene of females set indoors. In the center, a female figure emerges 
from behind a curtained doorway bearing a hooded candle in her 
left hand. Above her, four more female heads, three facing right and 
one facing left, peer out of a window. These female servants provide 
the link, both visual and semantic, between the two sides of the 
painting. 

On the bottom left of the illustration, another serving woman 
holding a napkin and tray serves as a visual portal into the busy 
scene. She stands at the corner of a brick court, set with three hooded 
candlesticks alternating with two hooded incense burners. Beyond, 
seated on a rug that is pitched vertically but meant to depict space 
that recedes horizontally, is a ring of a dozen female servants. Those 
in front examine the bridal sheet for traces of blood, proof of Princess 
Humayun's virginity. She sits further back on a throne beneath a 
canopy in front of a tiled dado, her head cocked coyly with her robe 
in her mouth, as one of her serving women proffers a bowl of liquid, 
presumably to restore the newlywed's strength after the energetic 
bedroom activities. 

The scene on the viewer's right depicts the bridegroom Humay, 
who has just exited the bridal suite. One servant pours gold coins 
over his head to celebrate the consummation of the prince's mar- 
riage. Another holds a long taper to illuminate the scene. Three more 
courtiers with large white turbans bow down on a rug at the prince's 
feet. Another genre scene occupies the front courtyard. In its center 
a male servant dances exuberantly to the music provided by a group 
of five female attendants, including two playing tambourines, one 
clapping, and one holding another hooded candle. 

In addition to the single palette used throughout the painting 
(especially saturated reds and oranges, with some contrasting blues 
and yellows), many repeated features of the décor unite the two 
halves of the composition. Both sides share, for example, a brick 
courtyard, a tiled dado, a rug with multicolored compartments and 
a pseudo-kufic border, stucco grilles in the windows, and heavy red 
curtains with gold-decorated lappets. The unity of the two sides 
show that the setting here juxtaposes the public (bzrün) and private 
(andarün) sides of a palace.? Despite the bright coloring, the many 
candles show that the scene took place at night (or in the early 
morning). 

The inscriptions on the painting provide further clues to the 
meaning and significance of the image. The band over the male 
public space on the viewer's right contains an aphorism saying that 
this abode (al-dàr) is the Ka‘ba of desires and this gateway (al-bab) is 
the qibla of prosperity. It is much easier to read because of its script 
(naskh, the common script for transcription] and color (gold on blue]. 
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The band over the women’s quarters on the left contains the titles 
"the great sultan, master of the necks of nations" (al-sultàn al-a zam 
malik riqüb al-[u]mam a...%).? The latter is much more difficult to 
read because of its script (a spindly kufic, a style that had been out of 
fashion for inscriptions for centuries but revived for titles in manu- 
scripts) and color (white on a busy floral ground).!° Taken together, 
the two inscriptions leave no doubt that the scene is set in a royal 
palace, likely that of the sultan himself, a location underscored by 
the extraordinarily rich decoration of the interiors. The inscription 
on the window grille below the kufic inscription band with the 
sultan's titles confirms the royal setting: it says that it (meaning the 
painting) is the work ( amal) of Junayd, who is identified as the royal 
painter (al-naqqash al-sultani]. 

The painting showing “Celebrations for the consummation of 
Humay's marriage to Humayun" and its parent manuscript are of 
superb quality, and the wealth of information in them, including the 
date and place of production as well as the signature of the artist (the 
first authentic signature of an artist in Persian painting), makes this 
illustration a landmark in the history of Persian painting. Yet, as we 
shall see, even a preliminary investigation shows that much remains 
to be learned about the context, both physical and metaphorical, and 
the meaning of this well-known image. 


The text and its calligrapher 


The first step in unraveling the mysteries of this remarkable paint- 
ing is to investigate its original context, to carry out what the art 
historian Oleg Grabar called the archeology of the manuscript.!! 
The author of the text is the Persian poet Abu’l-‘Ata’ Kamal al-Din 
Mahmud ibn ‘Ali, best known as Khwaju Kirmani. His biography can 
be pieced together from references in his own works and those of his 
contemporaries.? His pen name Khwaju (little lord), a diminutive 
of Khwaja (lord), suggests that he came from a family of high social 
status; his nisba al-Kirmani relates to his place of birth, the city of 
Kirman in southeastern Iran. As a youth, the poet traveled widely to 
meet other scholars, completing the hajj and visiting Egypt, Syria, 
and Iraq. Returning to Iran, he sought a position as court poet and, 
after making his way round several cities, landed in Shiraz in south- 
ern Iran. While living there, he was inducted into the Sufi order of 
the sheikh Abu Ishaq at Kazarun, a town about roo km/60 miles to 
the west. Khwaju died in Shiraz, probably in 1349, and was buried 
near the northern gate to the city. His tomb, adjacent to that of ‘Imad 
al-Din Mahmud, vizier to the Inju ruler Abu Ishaq (r. 1343-54], along 
with several Qajar wall reliefs, is still a place of pilgrimage.!? 
Khwaju lived in Shiraz during a period of great artistic activity, 
notwithstanding the political upheaval.'* The city was ruled by the 
short-lived line of the Injuids (c. 1325-53). They took their name 
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Figure 5.2 Brass candlestick inlaid with silver and gold. Height 34.2 cm; 
diameter 28.2 cm. Doha, Museum of Islamic Art. 

This superb candlestick, bearing the name and titles of the last Inju ruler of 
Shiraz, Abu Ishaq (r. 1343-54), is remarkable for its detailed imagery, 
particularly that of women. 


from the title of the founder, Sharaf al-Din Mahmud, who had 
been sent by the Ilkhanids to administer the royal states (called in 
Turkish, and hence in Mongolian, injü) in Fars. During the reign of 
the last Ilkhanid Abu Sa'id, Sharaf al-Din Mahmud, safely to the 
south, consolidated his power and made himself virtually independ- 
ent ruler of Fars. After his death, however, his four sons squabbled 
among themselves and with their rivals, before the last of them, Abu 
Ishaq, was killed. 

Despite violence and anarchy in the streets, scholarship and the 
arts flourished in Shiraz and its environs.!? There was a major school 
of metalwork there, exemplified by a superb inlaid candlestick 
signed by Sa'd ibn ‘Abdallah and inscribed with the name and titles 
of the ruler Abu Ishaq (Figure 5.2).!ó The type, with sloping sides and 
socket, had been known for centuries (3.5-3.7) but this particular 
candlestick is distinguished by the elaborate scenes of the ruler and 
his entourage, including his consort. The city was also a center for 
the production of fine manuscripts, both illuminated copies of the 
Qur'an and illustrated copies of the Shahnama. 
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Khwaju was only one of many poets who thrived in this literary 
environment. Another was ‘Ubayd (d. 1370), known for his ribald 
verse and biting satire. But the most famous literary figure of the 
time was Hafiz (c. 1320-89], the great master of the ghazal (short love 
poem), whose formative years coincided with the end of Khwaju's life. 
Indeed, Khwaju was a source for the younger Hafiz, who took inspira- 
tion from some of the verses written by his elder compatriot, writing 
"responses" (javabs) or “analogies” (naziras).'? Khwaju himself had 
taken inspiration from earlier authors: he was one of the first Persian 
poets to write a Khamsa, a set of five mathnavis modeled on those of 
Nizami, with the same meters but different subjects. 

The bound codex in the British Library now contains three of 
Khwaju's five poems transcribed on ninety-three folios. Each regular 
text page contains a written surface (18.5x13 cm/7!Axs in), with 
four columns of twenty-five lines penned in a single hand in a small 
but neat nasta Tiq on creamy white polished paper. The rectangular 
blocks with the writing are set within larger frames of buff-colored 
paper that have been trimmed to measure 32.4x25 cm/12% x10 in 
(Figure 5.3). The joins between written surface and frame are skill- 
fully hidden beneath an elaborate set of rulings in dark blue, green/ 
turquoise, and gold, each outlined in black and separated from a thin 


Figure 5.3 Double-page spread from a copy of three poems of Khwaju 
Kirmani transcribed at Baghdad in 1396. London, British Library. 


Typical text pages in the copy of Khwaju's poems are constructed of a 
central white sheet with four columns of text that has been trimmed and 
inserted into a much larger buff margin. In contrast, most of the images are 
much bigger, occupying most of the original white sheet that has been 
laminated onto the buff frame. 
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outer line in dark blue. In addition, each poem opens with a large 
illuminated heading ( unvan). The manuscript was clearly a deluxe 
copy that has been repaired several times, and one of the first prob- 
lems in elucidating the meaning and importance of one of its most 
famous paintings is to disentangle the original order of the three 
poems in it. 

The codex must have opened originally with the Rawzat al-anwar 
(Garden of Lights), a Sufi poem of some 2,000 couplets (bayts) in 
twenty sections (maqdla) that is now the third in the manuscript, 
taking up the last fourteen folios (see Table 5.1). This poem is 
usually the opening mathnavi of the quintet, in imitation of the first 
one in Nizami's Khamsa, the Makhzan al-asrar (Treasure House of 
Secrets).!° Furthermore, the opening page of the Rawzat al-anwar 
bears a large dedicatory roundel (shamsa) saying that it was intended 
for the library of the sovereign Abu’l-Fath Bahram, he who is as 
powerful as Jam[shid] (bi-rasm kitabkhdna-yi shahrydr abu'l-fath 
bahram jam iqtidar) (see below, Figure 5.24). Such a dedicatory 
roundel is usually added to the opening page of a codex. 

The inscription here refers to the sixteenth-century collector and 
connoisseur Bahram Mirza, brother of the reigning Safavid shah 
Tahmasp (r. 1522—76) and patron of a celebrated album of calligraphy 
and painting (Istanbul, Topkapı Palace Library H2154), in whose 
introduction his librarian Dust Muhammad laid out the history 
of Persian calligraphy and painting that is dated by chronogram 
951/1544-5.?? There is no doubt that the dedicatory roundel refers to 
the Safavid prince Bahram Mirza, for the same inscription is found 
in several of the books compiled for him, including his albums.?! In 
the sixteenth century, the manuscript of Khwaju's poems must have 
passed to Bahram Mirza's library where it was refurbished. Not only 
did the head of the Safavid atelier add the dedicatory roundel on what 
was then the opening page (now folio 79a), but at the same time he 
also removed at least one illustrated leaf before what is now folio 80 
(see further below).”” He left the two other illustrations to the poem 
Rawzat al-anwar in the manuscript, the first showing "Malik Shah 
and the old woman” (folio 85a) and the second, “Nushirwan and 
Buzurgmihr in conversation" (folio gta). 

The second mathnavi in the original codex of Khwaju's three 
poems, now first in the manuscript (folios 1-49a), is Khwaju's most 
famous work, the love story of Humay and Humayun.? The 4,400- 
couplet poem is modeled on Nizami's Khusraw and Shirin. The text 
in this codex ends with a colophon saying that Mir ‘Ali ibn Ilyas 
al-Tabrizi finished copying it on Sunday, the fourth of Rabi‘ II in the 
year 798 (Sunday, January 16, 1396) at the City of Peace, Baghdad 
(Figure 5.4). The poem is illustrated with six miniatures, of which 
the "Celebrations for the consummation of Humay's marriage to 
Humayun” (5.1) is the last (folio 45b).74 

The third poem in the original codex, now the second (folios 
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Figure 5.4 Page with the colophon to the poem Humay and Humayun from 
a copy of three poems of Khwaju Kirmani transcribed at Baghdad in 1396, 
seen through transmitted light. London, British Library. 

The colophon states that Mir ‘Ali ibn Ilyas al-Tabrizi finished copying this 
poem on Sunday, 4 Rabi‘ II 798 (January 16, 1396) at Baghdad. Looking at 
the folio through transmitted light shows that the white sheet with the 
text is clearly inserted into the larger buff frame. 


50-78), is a copy of the Kamalnama (Book of Perfection], an ethical 
and religious poem of some 1,800 couplets in the same meter as 
Nizami's Haft Paykar (Seven Beauties).** It contains one painting 
(Figure 5.5) showing ‘Ali threatening an infidel with a sword (folio 
64b). The text ends with another colophon saying that the transcrip- 
tion of this copy of the Kamalnama was finished on 28 Jumada I 
798 (March 9, 1396) by the poor slave Mir ‘Ali ibn Ilyas al-Tabrizi 
al-Bavarchi (the taster).?° 

The copyist’s full name and genealogy in the two colophons 
allow us to identify him, for there were two calligraphers named 
Mir “Ali Tabrizi active in western Iran at the turn of the fifteenth 
century. The more famous was Mir “Ali ibn Hasan, who is credited 
with the invention of nasta fiq script and whose hand is known 
from several manuscripts, including a copy of Sultan Ahmad's 
Divan (collected poetry] transcribed at Baghdad in 809/1406-7 and 
an incomplete copy of Nizami's Khusraw and Shirin transcribed at 
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Figure 5.5 “Ali slays the infidel,” from a copy of three poems of Khwaju 
Kirmani transcribed at Baghdad in 1396. London, British Library. 

This is the last illustration in the manuscript; unlike all the others, it 
occupies only the center of the composite folio and shows a simpler 
composition executed with a different tonality and less gold. 


Tabriz c. 1410 (Figure 5.6).2” The Mir ‘Ali who penned this copy of 
Khwaju Kirmani’s poems had a different genealogy: he was the son 
of someone called Ilyas. 

The hands of these two calligraphers named Mir ‘Ali are also 
slightly different: Mir ‘Ali ibn Hasan, the "inventor" of nasta liq 
whose most famous pupil was the renowned Timurid calligrapher 
Ja‘far Baysunghuri, uses smoother curves for the letters ba’ and sin 
and creates more tension by packing the words together, writing 
each one on a distinctive slant and often stacking up a word or letter 
at the end of a hemistich. In contrast, the Mir ‘Ali ibn Ilyas who 
penned this copy of Khwaju's poems in the British Library often 
leaves more space between individual syllables and words so that 
the line is not as smooth. His hand has at least one other peculiarity 
as well: he sometimes puts the three dots of shin in a sloping line 
(rather than the more common method of stacking one dot on top 
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Figure 5.6 “The sculptor Farhad before the princess Shirin,” from an 
incomplete copy of Nizami’s Khusraw and Shirin. 27.3 x 16.5 cm. 
Washington, DC, Freer Gallery of Art. 

The calligrapher of this manuscript transcribed at Tabriz c. 1410 was a 
different Mir ‘Ali Tabrizi, who was the son of Hasan, father of ‘Ubaydallah, 
and “inventor” of nasta‘liq script. 


of the other two), visible in the word shikar at the end of the first 
hemistich on the page with the wedding celebrations (5.1). 

We can identify the hand of this Mir ‘Ali, the son of Ilyas, in at 
least one other manuscript made for Sultan Ahmad: a celebrated 
copy of the ruler's own poems in the Freer Gallery of Art that con- 
tains eight pages of marginal paintings rendered in black ink with 
slight touches of blue and gold (Figure 5.7).28 The Freer manuscript 
(29.2x20.3 cm/11/^x8 in) lacks a colophon, but the last page bears 
two notations in a different hand. One states that the book was 
finished with God's help in Ramadan of the year five hundred and 
eight. This date of 508 cannot be correct. It corresponds to January- 
February 1115, several centuries before the author lived. But if one 
accepts this date as an unconscious spoonerism and reads 508 as 805, 
then Ramadan 805 corresponds to March-April 1403, a date that falls 
well within Ahmad's lifetime (he died in 1410).?? 
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Figure 5.7 Folio from the Divan of Sultan Ahmad Jalayir. 29.5 20.2 cm. 
Washington, DC, Freer Gallery of Art. 

The calligrapher of this manuscript of Sultan Ahmad’s collected poems, 
probably made at Baghdad, c. 1404, can be identified as Mir ‘Ali ibn Ilyas, 
the same calligrapher who penned the manuscript of Khwaju’s poems in 
the British Library. The marginal decoration in black ink shows extra- 
ordinary scenes of daily life, including this landscape with an amorous 
couple, an empty bed, and a tray of wine. 


The second note at the end of the Freer manuscript of Sultan 
Ahmad’s poetry says that it is the handwriting of Mir ‘Ali, mercy 
be upon him. This is likely to be the same Mir ‘Ali ibn Ilyas who 
penned the sultan’s copy of Khwaju Kirmani’s poems in the British 
Library, for both manuscripts share a common hand, including the 
spaces between syllables and words and the sloping three dots for 
shin. Compare, for example, the word shukram in the second hemi- 
stich of the middle poem by Sultan Ahmad in the Freer manuscript 
(5.7) with the last word shikar in the first hemistich on the page with 
the wedding celebrations from Khwaju Kirmani’s manuscript in the 
British Library (5.1). 

In sum (Table 5.1), then, the three poems copied by the calligra- 
pher Mir ‘Ali Tabrizi now arranged as 1, 2, 3, in this manuscript of 
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Table 5.1 Reconstruction of the original order of folios in the copy of 
Khwaju Kirmani’s Three Mathnavis (BL Add. 18113) 


I. Rawzat al-Anwar (Garden of Lights) [now folios 79-93] 
79a: roundel (shamsa) with the name of Bahram Mirza 
79b: illuminated heading ('unvan) 
[one quire with the "Sleeping | Khwaju," H2154, folio 20b, removed 
before what is now folio 80]* 
**85a "Malik Shah and the old woman" 
**9ra "Nushirwan and Buzurgmihr in conversation” 


IL Humay and Humayun [now folios 1-49] 

1a blank 

tb illuminated heading (‘unvan) 

**3b “How Bihzad fell in love with Azarafruz" 

**r2a “Humay at the court of the Emperor of China" 

**18b “Humay arriving at Humayun's palace" 

**53a "Humay fighting Humayun incognito" 

**4ob "Humayun's banquet in the Jasmine Garden" 

**Asb "Celebrations for the consummation of Humay’s marriage to 
Humayun" 

49a colophon: Transcription finished by the weakest of the kingdom and 
its slaves, Mir ‘Ali ibn Ilyas al-Tabrizi, on Sunday, 4 Rabi II 798 
[Sunday, January 16, 1396], in the city of peace, Baghdad, may God 
preserve it 


49b blank 


III. Kamalnama (Book of Perfection) [now folios 50-78] 

soa blank 

sob illuminated heading ('unvan) 

[missing folio] 

**6ab "^ Ali slays the infidel” 

78b colophon: Book known as the Kamalnama by Kamal al-Din 
Mahmud known as Khwaju Kirmani, was finished on 28 Jumada 
I of the year 798 [March 9, 1396] by the hand of Mir “Ali ibn Ilyas 
al-Tabrizi al-Bavarchi, may God pardon his sins 


* Fitzherbert, 1980, I: 5 notes that a quire is missing here, as the second folio begins 
with the “Eighth Discourse" 
** = page with an illustration 


Khwaju’s Mathnavis in the British Library were originally in the 
order of 2, 3, 1. This is only the first of the physical challenges that 
this intriguing manuscript poses. 


The illustrated folios 


Reconstructing how the illustrated folios in the manuscript of 
Khwaju’s three Mathnavis were made is even more complicated 
than unraveling the order of the three poems and the identity of 
their calligrapher. All of the folios are composite, that is, they are 
made of two different sheets of paper.?? These composite folios were 
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Figure 5.8 Folio with “‘Ali slays the infidel,” from a copy of three poems of 
Khwaju Kirmani transcribed at Baghdad in 1396. London, British Library. 
Seen through transmitted light, this illustrated folio resembles regular text 
folios, with the painting on the white sheet in the center inserted into the 
larger buff frame. 


assembled, however, in two different ways. Looking at an open 
spread (5.3) shows that regular text folios consist of four columns of 
writing on one sheet of white paper (18.5 x13 cm/7!4x5 in], set into 
a larger frame of heavier buff paper (32.4x25 cm/1234xro in). Seen 
through transmitted light, the area with the writing in the center 
is much lighter than the frame (5.4). One illustrated folio with the 
scene “‘Ali slays the infidel” (5.5), is constructed in the same way, 
with one sheet of white paper inserted into a heavier frame of buff 
paper (Figure 5.8). The only difference is that it has painting, in addi- 
tion to calligraphy, on the verso. We can call this type a framed folio. 

All the other illustrated pages still in the manuscript, such as 
the scenes of the “Celebrations for the consummation of Humay’s 
marriage to Humayun” on folio 45 (Figure 5.9) and of “Malik Shah 
and the old woman" on folio 85 (Figure 5.10], are constructed differ- 
ently.?! Looking at them under transmitted light shows three areas of 
different opacity. In addition to the central lighter area and the buff 
frame visible at the outermost edges, there is a third, even darker 
area between these two. To make these folios, the white paper with 
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Figure 5.9 Folio with the “Celebrations for the consummation of Humay’s 
marriage to Humayun,” from a copy of three poems of Khwaju Kirmani 
transcribed at Baghdad in 1396. London, British Library. 

Seen through transmitted light, this folio shows three areas of different 
opacity: the central lighter area, a darker frame made of one sheet of white 
paper pasted to the buff frame, and the buff frame alone at the outer edges. 


the writing and illustration on one side was laminated onto (rather 
than set into) a slightly larger frame of buff paper. The lightest area 
in the center contains one sheet of the original white paper, with 
writing and/or painting on the two sides. The dark frame beyond it 
contains one sheet of white paper with painting on one side, lami- 
nated to one blank sheet of buff frame. The thin zone on the exterior 
is the buff frame alone. We can call this type a laminated folio. 
Such information about the two different methods of constructing 
the framed and the laminated folios allows us to suggest a possible 
method of how this luxury manuscript was originally assembled. 
The first step in production was the transcription of the text. On each 
sheet, the calligrapher Mir “Ali ibn Ilyas penned twenty-five lines in 
a box measuring some 18.5x13 cm/74x5 in. The original sheets 
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Figure 5.10 Folio with “Malik Shah and the old woman,” from a copy of 
three poems of Khwaju Kirmani transcribed at Baghdad in 1396. 
28.4x17.8 cm. London, British Library. 


This folio is a laminate, constructed like most of the other illustrated folios 
such as the “Celebration of the marriage,” but the painting is on the recto. 


must have been larger. Paintings such as the marriage celebrations 
measure 28.4x17.8 cm/11x7 in, and the sheet must have extended 
several centimeters beyond the painting. Furthermore, a painting 
such as Humay approaching Humayun’s palace was trimmed, as the 
frame at the very top of the palace is missing; so is the top of a tree in 
the scene of the Jasmine Garden (see below, Figure 5.19). 

The original sheets probably measured on the order of 35x25 
cm/1334x 1o in, the standard quarter-baghdadi size sheets used for 
fine manuscripts in Iran in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centu- 
ries, including those made for the same patron.?? The folios in the 
copy of Ahmad's Divan in the Freer Gallery (5.7), for example, are 
similar in dimensions of both written area and sheet size: the written 
surface (18.5x11.5 cm/7'Ax 5 in) is about the same size as that in 
the Khwaju manuscript on folios whose maximum size measures 
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32.3X22.3 cm/12%4x8% in.* The sheets in the manuscript of Salman 
Tusi's encyclopedia, Ajab al-Makhluqat (Wonders of Creation], 
copied for Sultan Ahmad's library in 1388, are similar (32x23 cm; 
I2/5x9 in).^ Other Jalayirid manuscripts are copied on slightly 
smaller sheets, but with the same proportions of 3:2.?? 

In transcribing the text, Mir “Ali left space for ten illustrations (see 
Table 5.1). At present, the codex in the British Library contains nine 
illustrated folios, but Verna Prentice showed that at least one more 
(Figure 5.11) was removed in the sixteenth century when the manu- 
script was in the library of the Safavid prince Bahram Mirza and is now 
mounted as folio »ob in the album compiled for him in the Topkap1 
Palace (H2154].?6 The lyrical style of the painting in it is very much in 
keeping with the others still in the manuscript, including the wedding 
celebrations (note, for example, the same segmented arch with stucco 
grille above rows of red, orange, green, and yellow pleated curtains]. 

The detached painting shows a prince sleeping in an iwan deco- 
rated with an elaborate tiled dado beneath walls decorated with 
landscape paintings done in grisaille. Angels bearing gifts fly in from 
the right, and one peers down at the sleeping prince from the window 
in the back of the iwan. As Teresa Fitzherbert astutely remarked, 
Khwaju Kirmani's poetry reflects his wandering life, and each illus- 
tration in this manuscript can be taken as a riddle. She identified 
this painting of the sleeping prince, which would have been the first 
illustration in the original manuscript, as a depiction of the poet 
himself and his angels of inspiration.” The painting is thus a visual 
embodiment of his poetry. 

While transcribing the text of these three poems, Mir ‘Ali adopted 
two different approaches in leaving space for the ten illustrations. 
For the four illustrations in the first and third poems, the Rawzat al- 
anwar and the Kamalnama, he penned verses down approximately 
one-third of the written surface on one side of the folio, leaving 
about two-thirds of the written area blank for a painting. Such a 
layout, in which a rectangular or stepped painting fills one-third to 
two-thirds of the written surface, is standard in Persian manuscripts 
made earlier in the fourteenth century, as, for example, in the 
scene of "Isfandiyar approaching Gushtasp" from the Great Mongol 
Shahnama (Figure 5.12), and in manuscripts made earlier in the 
Jalayirid period, such as the copy of Nizami’s Khamsa penned by 
Mahmud ibn Muhammad at Baghdad in 1386-8.?? 

For these four rectangular or stepped spaces left for illustration 
in the Rawzat al-Anwar and the Kamalnama, Mir ‘Ali was able to 
transcribe enough text to end with an appropriate break line.*? In the 
case of "'Ali slays the infidel” (folio 64b), for example, the last line 
above the painting reads (5.5): 


I am ‘Ali, and this is my head 
Pull yourself together and do not repine.^! 
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Figure 5.11 Illustrated folio detached from the manuscript of Khwaju 
Kirmani's three poems now mounted in the Bahram Mirza album in 
Istanbul. 31.3x19.5 cm. Istanbul, Topkapı Palace Library. 

This folio with an illustration showing the angels of inspiration appearing 
to the author was originally the first one in the copy of Khwaju’s poems 
now in the British Library. In the early sixteenth century, the Safavid 
librarian Dust Muhammad removed it from the manuscript and placed it at 
the end of the introduction in his album on the history of painting and 
calligraphy. 


In contrast, for the middle poem Humay and Humayun, Mir ‘Ali 
adopted a different format, writing only a few verses at the top of one 
side of the sheet and thereby leaving much larger, virtually full-page 
spaces for the six illustrations. On two folios (3b with “How Bihzad 
fell in love with Azarafruz" and 40b with “Humayun’s banquet in 
the Jasmine Garden"), he penned seven lines of text on the verso. On 
four other folios, he wrote only a couplet or two in a single column at 
the top of the written area, a shape befitting Fitzherbert's designation 
of the text as “flag.” In two of these (folio 12a with “Humay at the 
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Figure 5.12 “Isfandiyar approaching Gushtasp,” from the Great Mongol 
Shahnama. 41x29 cm. Florence, Villa I Tatti. 


This painting from the monumental copy of the Shahnama, probably done 
at Tabriz in the 1330s, shows the traditional format used in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, in which a rectangular or stepped painting 
occupied one-third to two-thirds of the written area. 


court of the Emperor of China” and folio 23a with “Humay fighting 
Humayun incognito” (Figure 5.13)), Mir ‘Ali transcribed a couplet or 
two in a single column at the top of the written area on the recto. 
In a third (folio 45b with the celebrations for the marriage consum- 
mation), he did the same thing on the verso, penning the couplet in 
the right column so that it would fall near the gutter when the folios 
were bound in codex format (5.3). In the fourth case, folio 18 showing 
Humay’s arrival at Humayun’s palace (Figure. 5.14), however, Mir 
‘Ali apparently forgot to write any text on the verso. Looking at the 
folio through transmitted light shows that the couplet on the verso 
with the painting is outside the regular written surface (Figure 5.15]. 
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Figure 5.153 Page with “Humay fighting Humayun incognito,” from the copy of 
Khwaju Kirmani’s three poems transcribed at Baghdad in 1396. London, British 
Library. 


This illustration exemplifies the new approach to format, in which the text has 
been reduced to a “flag” containing only one couplet and engulfed by the painting, 
which occupies virtually the entire sheet. 
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Figure 5.14 Page with “Humay arriving at Humayun's palace,” from the copy of 
Khwaju Kirmani's three poems transcribed at Baghdad in 1396. London, British 
Library. 


As in the previous illustration, the text here has been reduced to a single couplet that 
is almost swallowed up by the large illustration. 
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Figure 5.15 Folio with “Humay arriving at Humayun’s palace,” from the 
copy of Khwaju Kirmani’s three poems transcribed at Baghdad in 1396. 
London, British Library. 

Looking at this folio through transmitted light shows that the text on the 
recto with the illustration is outside of the regular written area and must 
have been added at the same time as the illustration. 


Already in copying, therefore, the love story of Humay and 
Humayun was distinguished from the other two poems by having 
folios for illustration that had far less text, sometimes so little that 
the space left for the painting comprised virtually a full page. In order 
to get the apposite couplet to fall near the top of the page above the 
space left for the painting, the calligrapher had to manipulate the 
text of this poem, pruning and expanding it so that the correct verse 
would appear. Fitzherbert’s careful analysis showed, for example, 
that Mir ‘Ali dropped six couplets, including the one immediately 
before the illustration of “Humay arriving at Humayun’s palace” 
(folio 18b); added five couplets that do not appear in another manu- 
script of Khwaju's poems dated 750/1349-50 before the illustration 
of “Humay fighting Humayun incognito” (folio 23a); and reshuffled 
the text by dropping one couplet and repeating two couplets before 
“Humayun’s banquet in the Jasmine Garden" (folio 4ob).*? Barbara 
Brend noticed that the calligrapher also repeated the same couplet at 
the bottom of folio rrb and the top of 12a showing “Humay at the 
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court of the Emperor of China."^^ Such elaborate manipulation of the 
text shows that the selection of subjects for illustration in this poem 
Humay and Humayun was of particular importance. 


Adding the paintings 


This stack of loose folios with the text transcribed on them and 
spaces left for at least ten paintings, four of traditional rectangular 
or stepped format and six with minimal or even no text, was then 
ready for illustration. To do so, the painters, like the calligrapher, 
adopted two very different approaches.? Nine of the ten paintings 
are huge, expanding well beyond the written surface to encompass 
virtually the full page. They also display extremely sophisticated 
compositions painted in bright primary colors, especially a strong 
ultramarine, with a lavish use of gold. One painting showing ““Ali 
slays the infidel” (5.5), the last in the original collation of the manu- 
script (see Table 5.1), is different. It is much smaller and fits within 
the written surface. It also has a much simpler composition and a 
different tonality, with more pastel tones and less gold. 

Two noted scholars of Persian painting, Barbara Brend and Adel 
Adamova, were struck by the contrast between the painting with 
“Ali slays the infidel” and all the other paintings in the manu- 
script, and explained the difference by suggesting that the others 
had come from an earlier manuscript and been pasted into this 
copy of Khwaju’s poems.^? Ernst Grube and Eleanor Sims had sug- 
gested this same scenario for a small copy of Kalila and Dimna 
(Istanbul, Topkapı Palace Library H362) made for the Timurid prince 
Baysunghur in 1431.*” Not only is that copy of the animal fables very 
close to another manuscript of the same text made the previous year 
for the same patron (Istanbul, Topkapı Palace Library R1o22), but 
its illustrations also seem too small for the text, such that the space 
between written area and illustration had to be filled with strips of 
illumination. Grube and Sims noted that the marginal illustrations 
are pasted onto the present sheets and on stylistic grounds suggested 
that the illustrations had more likely been prepared for an earlier 
copy of the text made in Jalayirid Baghdad.** 

Looking closely at the folios in the British Library through trans- 
mitted light, I do not find this explanation of pasted-in illustrations 
from an older codex likely for this manuscript of Khwaju's poems. 
The framed pages show small separations where the buff margins 
have been joined to the white central sheets. On the folio with ““Ali 
slays the infidel” (5.8), for example, there is a small separation above 
the upper right corner of the text block. The laminated folios show 
similar separations between the buff frames and the white central 
sheets that contain the writing and illustrations. On the folio with 
“Malik Shah and the old woman” (5.10), for example, separations are 
visible on the right side of the painting and along the left side where 
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the painted sheet was laminated to the frame. No such separations 
are visible anywhere else, whether within the written area or the 
painted surfaces. 

Absence of evidence, of course, is not evidence of absence, but 
other observations suggest that the text and paintings in the copy of 
Khwaju’s poems are both executed on the same sheet. In at least one 
case, that of “Humay arriving at Humayun's palace" (5.14 and 5.15}, 
the couplet, which is written on the verso with the illustration in 
the same hand as the rest of the text, begins at the edge of the regular 
written area just to the side of the laminated frame on the recto and 
runs continuously across it. The paper on the verso does not seem to 
have been pasted together, but rather is a single sheet. 

Furthermore, the columnar rulings of the written area provided 
the basic grid for laying out the illustrations in the codex, something 
that would happen only when the painters were working directly on 
a sheet with writing on the other side.“ For example, in the scene of 
the wedding celebrations (compare 5.1 and 5.9), the women's section 
of the palace occupies three columns of text, while the portal with 
attendant fills the fourth. The men's section of the palace occupies 
the margin. Similarly, in "Humay arriving at Humayun's palace" 
(compare 5.14 with 5.15), the palace fills the written surface, with 
Humay and the landscape in the margin. Text and illustrations are 
thus coordinated, with the text dimensions providing the underlying 
geometry of the painted compositions. 

All of the paintings, therefore, are contemporary (or slightly later] 
than the date of transcription, and we must seek another explana- 
tion why the last painting in the manuscript is different and why 
the other nine are so extraordinary. The first explanation that might 
come to mind is that the traditional illustration was the first to be 
completed, but that something disrupted production, and that when 
the painters resumed work, they adopted a stunning new format in 
which they expanded the compositions to the edges of the page. Such 
a chronological scenario, however tempting at first sight, is probably 
wrong, because two contemporary manuscripts that are unfinished 
show that painters in Jalayirid Baghdad typically worked through the 
paintings in a manuscript successively. The British Library's copy of 
Nizami's Khamsa made at Baghdad 1386-8 has twenty-three paint- 
ings, followed by blank spaces for twenty-two more at the end.® The 
copy of the Basatin al-uns, probably done in Jalayirid Baghdad in the 
first decade of the fifteenth century, has two paintings at the begin- 
ning, followed by blank spaces for ten more.?! Lacking other evi- 
dence to the contrary, by analogy we must assume that the painting 
of ““Ali slays the infidel,” the last one in the manuscript of Khwaju’s 
poems, was the last to be painted. 

Several other explanations are possible about why this painting of 
"* Ali slays the infidel” is different. One possibility is that something 
interrupted production so that it was added at a later date. Features 
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shared with other paintings in the manuscript, such as the saddle- 
cloth of brilliant blue decorated with gold ducks similar to the pur- 
plish cloth hanging below the throne in the scene of “Humay at the 
court of the Emperor of China,” suggest, however, the attribution 
to the same atelier. Nevertheless it could be by a different (and less 
proficient or more old-fashioned) hand or be deliberately retardata- 
ire. Adamova has shown that at least from Timurid times, painters 
purposefully repeated earlier compositions to pay homage to the 
past, much in the way that poets like Khwaju and Hafiz built on the 
images and metaphors of their predecessors.°” The image would then 
be a foil to the other, more lively paintings in the same manuscript. 
The subject matter is also different: it is also the only violent image 
amidst many showing lovers, gardens, and enthronements. 

It is more straightforward to explain the expansion of the other 
nine paintings to nearly the size of full sheet as a step, albeit a giant 
one, in the gradual expansion of the painting at the expense of the 
text over the course of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries.*? 
The well-known copy of the animal fables about Kalila and Dimna 
probably made for the Jalayirids c. 1370 but later cut up and mounted 
in an album in Istanbul University Library (F1422) shows many 
examples of expansion into the margin.^^ The double-page illustra- 
tion in the Basatin al-uns also expands on three sides beyond the 
written area, almost to the limits of the sheet.” So do the paintings 
in the incomplete copy of Nizami's Khusraw and Shirin in the Freer 
Gallery, penned by the other Mir “Ali at Tabriz in the early fifteenth 
century, both the palace scenes (for example, 5.6) and that of Farhad 
carving Mt. Bisutun.%° 

Another manuscript made for the same patron at this same time, 
the copy of his Divan in the Freer copied by the same Mir “Ali who 
did the British Library's manuscript of Khwaju's poems (5.7], shows a 
parallel, but different, use of the full sheet to encompass the written 
area.” On eight of the 337 folios in this manuscript, artists added 
marginal drawings, highlighted with gold and blue, around the text 
block on all sides, including the gutter. The style of the drawings, 
with willowy figures and ladies with black flapped caps set with a 
band of gold or pearls and arched eyebrows that meet like a bird's 
outstretched wings, leaves no doubt that the manuscript was pro- 
duced during the Jalayirid period. Although these drawings were 
added after the text was copied, they are set so that the text appears 
to be on top of the drawing, since the trees and other landscape ele- 
ments disappeared under the words. In the bottom right corner of 
the page illustrated in Figure 5.7, for example, the base of the tree 
seems to vanish under the written area, but the reappearance of its 
branches at the left and top lead the viewer to imagine that the tree is 
somehow growing behind the written area. In one case, the Jalayirid 
artists even expanded the use of the margin so that the painting of 
a nomadic encampment spreads across the gutter over two facing 
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pages." Furthermore, illustrations from both manuscripts copied by 
the same calligrapher for Sultan Ahmad, although done in different 
techniques, share ways of filling the margin, for example, depicting 
angels who descend amidst swirling clouds on the right side of the 
verso or adding birds that flutter among the treetops in the sky. 

What is distinct about the paintings illustrating Humay and 
Humayun in the British Library's codex of Khwaju's poems is 
that the text on the illustrated side is so minimal, reduced in four 
extreme cases to two couplets or less. The large size of the paintings 
and the corresponding diminution of the text, combined with Mir 
‘Ali’s juggling to get exactly the right couplet or two on the paint- 
ing, prompts one to ask whether the subjects of these paintings, as 
well as the others in the poem, might have had a special meaning to 
patron and audience. To answer that question, we must try to place 
the manuscript and its illustrations in historical context. 


The royal setting 


From the dates in the colophons, we can posit that the calligrapher 
Mir ‘Ali ibn Ilyas transcribed the text of three poems by Khwaju 
Kirmani in the royal atelier at Baghdad beginning sometime in mid 
to late 1395 and continuing at least through March 1396.5? Addition 
of the paintings might extend the dates of the manuscript's produc- 
tion a year or two later, but in any case its execution falls squarely 
between Sultan Ahmad's two periods of exile from Baghdad, the first 
in 1393-4 and the second in 1401-4. 

Ahmad had come to the throne in 1382 after defeating his brother 
Husayn, controlling both Azerbaijan and Iraq and their capitals at 
Tabriz and Baghdad. Already from the start of Ahmad's reign, an 
active market for luxury manuscripts existed in Baghdad. Such a 
market is not surprising, since the ruler himself was not only a poet 
and littérateur, but also, according to the Safavid chronicler Dust 
Muhammad, a skilled artist trained in depiction by the royal painter 
‘Abd al-Hayy and draughtsman of a scene in grisaille (qalam siyahi) 
for a copy of the Abu Sa idnama.9 

One manuscript produced at Baghdad at this time was the unfin- 
ished copy of Nizami's Khamsa, transcribed between Muharram 788 
and Ramadan 790 (February 1386-September 1388).5! The name of 
the copyist, Mahmud ibn Muhammad, is followed by epithets that 
have been effaced, but have been read as “the royal scribe" (al-kdtib 
al-sultdni). One must say, however, that his hand is rough at best 
and probably not something that would have appealed to a royal 
patron who was a well-trained poet and calligrapher praised by the 
Timurid historian Dawlatshah for the ability to write the classic 
scripts known as the Six Pens.? At the very least, the manuscript 
does give an idea about illustration standards practiced in Baghdad at 
the time. In format, most of the spaces for the forty-five illustrations 
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are rectangular, taking up one-third to one-half of the page, but a few 
project into the margin to surround the text. Those paintings com- 
pleted in the first half of the manuscript show that the distinctive 
Jalayirid style, with doll-like figures and women with beaded black 
caps and arched eyebrows, was already established by this time. 

Another manuscript more clearly connected to the royal scrip- 
torium at Baghdad during the opening years of Ahmad’s reign is 
the 249-folio codex of Salman Tusi’s book of marvels, Aja‘ib al- 
Makhluqat.9 Its colophon tells us specifically that the calligrapher 
Ahmad Haravi finished transcribing the text on the first of Rabi‘ I 
790/March ro, 1388 for the library (kitabkhana) of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan. Transcribed in a much finer nasta Tiq hand than the previous 
manuscript, this one is also more lavishly illustrated, with more 
than 250 variously shaped paintings. It too may have been unfin- 
ished, for some—though certainly not all—of the paintings may be 
later. 

A third manuscript produced in Jalayirid Baghdad at this time is an 
anthology of Persian and Arabic verse copied there by Fathallah ibn 
Ubaydallah Sa'di? (the name is unclear) Bitakji Qazvini and finished 
on 10 Dhu'l-Hijja 793/November 9, 1391. Although small (19x15 
cm/7!^x6 in), the codex includes titles in variously colored inks 
(browns, reds, and greens) and two colors of paper (white and rose/ 
buff], like those used to transcribe and frame the pages in the copy 
of Khwaju's poems.^^ The anthology seems to have been made for 
someone named Ahmad ibn Timur, whose ex-libris is found on the 
same page as the colophon. It shows the broad interest in fine manu- 
scripts of poetry and in enlivening even an unillustrated volume 
with colored papers and inks. 

Ahmad Jalayir’s political dominion was short-lived, for Timur 
soon launched his first major, three-year campaign in the west.^ In 
the spring of 1386, when Timurid troops attacked Tabriz, Ahmad's 
army fled. At the approach of Timur himself, Ahmad retreated to 
Baghdad. Timur forced the city of Tabriz to pay heavy ransom, and 
the Jalayirids suffered the almost permanent loss of Azerbaijan and 
its capital Tabriz. 

Timur returned home to Central Asia in 1385-6, but his former 
protégé Tokhtamish, whom Timur had helped install as Khan of 
the Blue Horde, took advantage of the power vacuum in the west 
to launch his own career of conquest. He began by taking over the 
Golden Horde, the Mongol state in southern Russia. Tokhtamish's 
ascendance provoked retaliation from Timur, who launched his 
second major, five-year campaign in the west in 1392. These con- 
stant upheavals may have been the reason that several of the Jalayirid 
manuscripts begun at Baghdad in the late 1380s were left unfinished. 

In September 1393, Timur occupied Baghdad, forcing Ahmad 
to take refuge with the Mamluks in Syria. Having plundered the 
city, Timur demanded heavy ransom and returned to Central Asia 
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not only with Ahmad’s son ‘Ala’ al-Dawla, but also with artists 
and scholars to embellish the new Timurid capital at Samarqand. 
Following Timur’s departure, Ahmad Jalayir returned to Baghdad 
in 1394, and the royal scriptorium began work on this fine copy of 
Khwaju’s poems there the following year. 

Timur, however, soon reappeared, launching his third major, 
seven-year campaign in the fall of 1399. In 1401, Ahmad was again 
forced into exile, this time taking refuge with the Ottoman sultan 
Bayezid. Baghdad held out valiantly during a forty-day siege that 
infuriated Timur. Upon retaking the city on July 9, 1401, he ruth- 
lessly sacked it, destroying many of its fortifications and public 
buildings, massacring many of its inhabitants, and erecting one of 
his infamous “towers of skulls.” 

Might we see the commissioning of this splendid manuscript as 
part of Ahmad’s celebrations to mark his return to his capital after 
his first period of exile? Long ago, Priscilla Soucek noted that the 
paintings are distinguished by their emphasis on royal protocol, 
such that the setting sometimes overwhelms the ostensible subject 
illustrated.® In the case of "Malik Shah and the old woman,” for 
example, the royal retinue outnumbers the protagonists by a ratio 
of 7 tor. 

Indoor scenes such as the marriage celebrations (5.1) and a similar 
scene of "Humay at the court of the Emperor of China" confirm 
how the royal setting has come to overwhelm the action or narrative 
within the painting. The setting in the "Celebrations for the con- 
summation of Humay's marriage to Humayun" must be the product 
of the artist Junayd's imagination, for the text provides few details 
of the physical setting, mentioning only an iwan in Humayun's 
palace.” The building in it reflects, at least generally, what contem- 
porary architecture looked like, and in this sense, the artist created 
what Fitzherbert phrased "a mirror of his time."65 

Setting literary scenes in contemporary buildings was nothing new; 
Baghdad painters had done so for over a century. This was already the 
case in a double-page illustration at the end of the preface in a copy 
of the Rasa il Ikhwan al-Safa’ (Epistles of the Sincere Brethren) made 
there in 1287.9? The illustration shows five figures with turbans, to 
be identified as the five authorities who compiled the book, around 
a sixth figure with white beard and shawl, to be identified as the 
symbolic source of authority whose works were compiled by the 
five authors and written down by one of them, al-Maqdisi, the left 
figure on the right page who is busily transcribing the text."? The five 
compilers, who actually lived in Iran in the twelfth century, are set 
in a building reminiscent of the architecture of thirteenth-century 
Baghdad: constructed of brick laid in common bond with joints 
painted in dark blue, it has two stories with balconies supported on 
segmented arches. The riparian setting visible at the very bottom 
suggests that the building might even be the Mustansiriyya Madrasa 
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constructed by the Abbasid caliph al-Mustansir between 1227 and 
1234 and the largest center of learning in the city. 

Copies of chronicles made in western Iran at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century continue this tradition of setting events in 
buildings contemporary with the transcription of the manuscript. 
The scene of Genghis Khan conquering Baghdad from a manuscript 
of the Jami‘ al-Tavarikh (4.1), probably made at Tabriz in the early 
fourteenth century, also shows a riverside setting, with crenellated 
brick walls encircling a city filled with domed and vaulted buildings 
with high, pointed archways. The representations in manuscripts 
are not necessarily specific, but generic. Nevertheless, they can be 
helpful in light of the dearth of architecture that survives from the 
period in Baghdad."! 

We get glimpses of the magnificent residential architecture that 
existed in western Iran from the rather cursory descriptions by out- 
siders. For example, Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, the ambassador for 
Castile who passed through the region at the turn of the fifteenth 
century en route to Timur’s court in Samarqand, mentioned the 
fine Jalayirid palace that Sheikh Uways had built at Tabriz at the 
beginning of his reign (c. 1356) using the tribute he had received 
from the Mamluk sultan of Egypt." Uways’s palace (dawlatkhana) 
was described as set within a walled precinct and containing 20,000 
rooms and apartments, but no more specific information is given. 

No architecture at all survives from the reign of Sultan Ahmad, 
the greatest artistic patron of the dynasty, and paintings give us 
some sense of how his palaces were set and furnished. The scene 
of “Humay arriving at Humayun’s palace" shows such a walled 
precinct enclosing gardens planted with trees, flowers, and shrubs. 
The palace itself was probably a multi-story building decorated with 
tiles and inscribed friezes. Similar forms and techniques were used 
at the Aq Saray, the palace that Timur constructed in his hometown 
at Kish/Shahr-i Sabz between 1379 and 1396.” Such similarities are 
not surprising as Timur’s palace, including its brilliantly colored 
revetment, was executed in part by craftsmen that the warlord had 
brought back from Tabriz and other cities in western Iran. The cable 
molding on the portal, for example, is signed by Muhammad Yusuf 
al-Tabrizi. Despite political enmity, there was thus a shared artistic 
vocabulary between eastern and western Iran. 

The paintings in the manuscript of Khwaju’s poems provide 
details about other fittings such as lattice grilles and small wind- 
towers/pavilions on the roof, but even more useful are the interior 
scenes that show contemporary objects and furnishings, many of 
which have not survived. There is no doubt that these scenes were 
intended as references to Ahmad’s palaces, for the bands at the top 
are inscribed with generic titles appropriate to him. Furthermore, 
Junayd’s signature, specifically set below these titles and followed 
by the epithet “royal,” is a direct allusion to his Jalayirid patron.” 
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Figure 5.16 Detail of the lower courtyard from the “Celebrations for the consummation 
of Humay’s marriage to Humayun,” from a copy of three poems of Khwaju Kirmani 
transcribed at Baghdad in 1396. London, British Library. 

Several of the objects in Humayun's palace, such as the ovoid jar in the muqarnas niche 
and the hooded candlesticks, are not only characteristic of their time but also carry 
metaphorical meaning. 


Just as Junayd's signature is both informative (identifying the 
painter) and rhetorical (showing the artist's relationship to the patron], 
so too we can look at these objects both for what they are and for what 
they represent. Space here allows me to examine only a few that seem 
emblematic. In the scene of the marriage celebrations (5.1), the right 
wall of Humayun's courtyard is decorated with a small tiled niche 
with muqarnas hood enclosing an ovoid jar (Figure 5.16). Similar 
muqarnas hoods made of plaster and set over small niches designed 
to hold oil lamps are known in contemporary religious buildings, 
and these ones with more elaborate tile decoration were suitable for 
domestic architecture, as on the portal of Timur's palace.” 

The niche in the painting encloses the type of jar or vat known 
in Arabic as hubb, which was typically made of stone or unglazed 
ceramic and often set on a base with projecting basin or trough 
(kilga]." Numerous examples survive from Egypt. The jar in the 
wedding scene, however, is set on a three-legged stand. A similar jar, 
set on a table and surmounted by a small handled ewer, is depicted 
in several album paintings attributed to the early Jalayirid period, 
including a bedroom scene from the cut-up copy of Kalila and 
Dimna and the scene of the murder of Daqiqi detached from a con- 
temporary copy of the Shahnama.”* The protruding top of the jar in 
the wedding scene may well be a cup or ewer, by which users served 
themselves liquid refreshment while in the courtyard. 
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That liquid could have been water,” but the liquid in the jar in 
the scene of the marriage celebrations might well have been wine, 
a beverage long enjoyed by elites in Iran (see Chapter 2). In Persian, 
this type of vat or jar is called khumra, which Persian dictionaries 
gives as the derivation of hubb.®° The term is derived from the same 
word as wine (khamr), which for mystics like Khwaju was the quin- 
tessential symbol of the search for intoxication with the Beloved.*! 

Such an allegorical reading of the wine jar in this painting gains 
traction when we see its resonance in a later artist’s riff on this type 
of scene: the frontispiece to a splendid copy of Sa‘di’s Bustan made 
for the Timurid ruler Sultan Husayn at Herat in 1488 and containing 
the only work signed by the master painter Bihzad (Figure 5.17).? 
The two illustrations share many similarities, though the Timurid 
frontispiece made nearly a century later is larger and more com- 
plicated, with the image spread out across a double page. Like the 


Figure 5.17 Double-page frontispiece from a copy of Sa di's Bustan. Each page 
30.5X21.5 cm. Cairo, National Library. 


The frontispiece to this splendid copy of the Bustan made for the Timurid ruler Sultan 
Husayn at Herat in 1488, probably painted by Bihzad, is a "response" to Junayd's 
painting of the marriage celebration of Humay and Humayun, with a similar interior and 
exterior courtyard and many of the same kinds of puns and visual jokes, but even more 
elaborately constructed. 
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earlier scene of the marriage celebrations (5.1), the later painting dis- 
plays the public and private courtyards of a palace, but in it Princess 
Humayun’s court is replaced by that of the manuscript’s patron, 
Sultan Husayn, holding a gathering (suhbat) with his male courtiers 
and servants. Dressed in his distinctive green robe and turban with 
a black heron-feather plume, the sultan sits on a rug, tilted like that 
in the wedding scene, beneath a canopy inscribed with his titles and 
his name in gold. The titles are set in a quatrefoil cartouche, itself an 
amusing “take” on the shamsa or dedicatory rosette typically found 
on the first folio of a manuscript. 

The double-page frontispiece is replete with witty vignettes of 
daily life so typical of Bihzad's style.*? At the bottom right is a portal 
that serves as entrance to both the courtyard as architecture and 
the painting as illustration. The portal is covered with inscriptions, 
including a poem written in white thuluth on a blue ground in car- 
touches comparing the iwan to the arch of heaven and a band written 
in spindly gold kufic with an aphorism saying that the gates (abwab) 
of kings are where one turns in need (literally, the qibla of needs). 
The inscriptions are a "response" to the type emblazoned earlier at 
the top of Junayd's painting, not only combining various scripts and 
colors, but also punning on the words. The inscription over Prince 
Humay’s iwan states that this gate (al-bab) is the qibla of prosperity; 
the inscription in the frontispiece repeats the same juxtaposition of 
gate/qibla. The vignette in front of the portal in the frontispiece is 
a joke as well: in spite of the text lauding the generosity of kings, 
the gatekeeper is thrashing the poor man who is seeking admittance 
to the good life at court, signaled by music, food, and drink. In the 
double-page frontispiece there is no question about the identity of 
the beverage: the red liquid is being decanted in the courtyard, and 
several of the courtiers are already suffering from over-indulgence in 
it. 

To further underscore the metaphor of intoxication, the artist 
has included a small scene of distilling in the upper right corner. 
Two black servants heat the liquid in a closed metal cauldron over 
a fire. A pipe at the top extends down into a metal jug set in a bowl, 
presumably of cold water or ice, which causes the steam to condense 
the evaporating alcohol. The beverage is stored in a large ovoid 
vat with accompanying carafe in the nearby wine-house or tavern 
(maykhana), the setting for so many of Hafiz's poems. The vignette 
is connected to the painting through the gaze of the main courtier 
in the blue robe on the right, who looks directly up at it. The fron- 
tispiece by Bihzad and his atelier is thus a complex metaphor, both 
visual and verbal, one that responds to the long tradition by Persian 
painters beginning at least from the first signed work, that by Junayd, 
and one whose pictorial images, like the poetic ones, were often 
repeated by later masters.?^ 

Given the multi-leveled meaning of the niche and jar in this 
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detail from the marriage celebrations (5.17), we should also look 
more closely at the nearby hooded candlesticks set in the women's 
courtyard. The candlestick itself represents the type with sloping 
sides and socket that is well known from the period (5.2) and used 
to light both religious and domestic interiors. In the painting, the 
candle (Persian and Arabic sham J plays both a pictorial and a meta- 
phorical role. It sets the scene at night, but it is also an apotropaic 
device used to ward off evil and bad magic, particularly in connec- 
tion with weddings, births, and deaths. Two candles are sometimes 
lit in the nuptial chamber to represent the couple. The candle was a 
particularly potent image for poets, especially mystics, symbolizing 
both physical beauty and spiritual radiance.?6 It signified the suffer- 
ing of the beloved, with the lover as the moth who cannot resist the 
attraction of the flame and is consumed by its fire. Khwaju devoted 
a whole chapter of Humay and Humayun to this subject, which 
was taken up in turn by Hafiz, who—just as Bihzad took up the 
visual challenge posed by his predecessor Junayd— composed several 
ghazals ending with the rhyme “like the candle."*7 

The candlesticks in the marriage celebrations, however, are 
unusual, as each of them, like the candles carried by the serving 
women in the same scene, are swathed in a heavy textile, with 
the candle's flame projecting at the top. The two outer ones in the 
women's courtyard (5.16) display an all-over pattern of circles and 
rosettes; the central one has a more vibrant patchwork of red and 
yellow rosettes. These textile covers cannot be lanterns or globes, 
designed to enhance the light. Rather, they seem to be shades, the 
medieval equivalent of nightlights.5* These curious covers are rare, 
and their occurrence in one other manuscript may help us track the 
later history of this one. But before we look at what happened to 
this codex in later times, let us examine another theme that runs 
through its illustrations, especially that of the marriage celebra- 
tions, a theme that may help to explain the enduring popularity of 
this manuscript. 


The role of women 


In addition to the theme of royalty, the illustrations in this 
manuscript of Khwaju's poems, particularly those to Humay and 
Humayun, the finest in it, place a strong emphasis on women. 
Women traditionally play a small part in Islamic art. We know many 
representations of kings, but few of queens. This situation changes 
with the arts of the Mongol period when women became more 
important, at least in paintings and metalwork, although curiously 
not in the contemporary type of ceramics known as Sultanabad 
wares.*? Their depiction reflects the changing status of women, who 
had their own entourages and sources of revenues in taxes, trade, 
and workshops.?? 
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Figure 5.18 Page with an “Enthronement,” detached from a copy of 
Rashid al-Din’s Jami‘ al-Tavarikh. 33.8x25.8 cm. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek. 
This scene, probably made at Tabriz in the early fourteenth century, shows 
the typical Mongol enthronement, with the courtiers arranged in serried 
rows, women on the right side of the page. 


Women are regularly depicted in Mongol enthronements illus- 
trated in copies of Rashid al-Din’s Compendium of Chronicles, made 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century (Figure 5.18).°! Typically 
the reigning queen wears the distinctive high headdress known as 
the bughtaq and is seated to her husband's left (the viewer’s right), 
following traditional Mongol custom.?? She is her consort's equal in 
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size (though perhaps seated slightly lower) and often has the same 
accoutrements, including a gold drinking cup, which she sometimes 
shares with her husband. The royal couple is depicted this way on 
objects too.” 

Such a double enthronement of a royal couple must have been 
accepted as the standard, for it was excerpted for the scene of 
“Nushirwan eating food brought by the son of Mahmud” in the 
greatest manuscript of the following generation, the Great Mongol 
Shahnama.”* Many scenes in that manuscript too focus on women, 
who often represent the link between dynasties,? but they are also 
used as subsidiary figures, such as veiled mourners or spectators 
peering out of windows. 

With time, however, the regular position of the queen is some- 
times switched, such that she is seated to the ruler's right (the 
viewer's left]. This is the case with the candlestick made for Abu 
Ishaq (5.2) and in the scene of "Humayun's banquet in the Jasmine 
Garden" from the manuscript of Khwaju’s poems (Figure 5.19). 
This reversal of position suggests a change in both the means of 
reproduction (copying through the use of a reversed stencil) and the 
iconography (the loosening of tradition).”° 

Within the manuscript of Khwaju’s poems made for Sultan Ahmad 
Jalayir, this emphasis on women is particularly strong in the poem 
Humay and Humayun. Of the three poems, it is the one that is most 
heavily illustrated. It has the longest text,” but its illustrations are 
also the largest, with far less text in the painting. Its subject matter 
as a love story with its ups and down like that of Romeo and Juliet 
lends itself to the depiction of women, but the way that women are 
depicted in it is striking, in scenes with far more figures and more 
elaborate compositions. 

The last of the illustrations in Humay and Humayun celebrates 
the consummation of the lovers’ marriage (5.1), and many years ago 
Soucek suggested that the image might illustrate a specific marriage 
of Sultan Ahmad.?* She noted that no documentation was known to 
support the connection, and unfortunately this is still the case, for 
as yet we know little about Ahmad's marriages. After the Turkmans 
helped Sultan Ahmad fend off other Jalayirid factions following his 
defeat (and murder) of his brother Sultan Husayn in 1382, Sultan 
Ahmad married the daughter of the Qara Qoyunlu chief Qara 
Muhammad (father of Qara Yusuf).”? Sultan Ahmad later married the 
daughter of a certain Malik ‘Izz al-Din, but by 1390 he was separated 
from her since the historian Zayn al-Din Qazvini refers to her as 
having been previously in the "snare" of Sultan Ahmad when she 
married Aghachki, the local strong man in Tabriz following Sultan 
Ahmad's departure for Baghdad.!?? Sultan Ahmad may well have had 
more wives, for marriage at this time was usually a political alli- 
ance: Timur had fourteen wives, often building new gardens on the 
occasion of each marriage so that the new consort would have her 
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Figure 5.19 Page with the "Jasmine Garden," from a copy of three poems 
of Khwaju Kirmani transcribed at Baghdad in 1396. 28.4x17.8 cm. 
London, British Library. 


This scene from the copy of Khwaju's poems shows how the typical 
Mongol enthronement has been reversed, with the ladies on the left. 


own garden.!?! Gardens were thus a meaningful setting for royal con- 
sorts, and several figure prominently in the illustrations to Humay 
and Humayun, including the scene of "Humayun's banquet in the 
Jasmine Garden," in which Humayun cocks her head lovingly at 
Humay, holding his hand and offering him a flower (5.19). 

In this garden scene, as in earlier Mongol enthronements made 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, the royal couple is sur- 
rounded by their retinues set in a circle in serried places, men on 
the men’s side and women on the consort’s, though here the sides 
are reversed. The female servants carry accoutrements suitable for 
women: the four in the top row bear, from viewer's right to left, a 
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Figure 5.20 Detail of the accoutrements carried by Humayun’s serving 
women in the “Jasmine Garden”. London, British Library. 


The four female attendants standing beside Humayun bear feminine 
accoutrements of a silver mirror, gold box, silver perfume bottle, and 
leather portfolio, representative of contemporary objects but also 
convenient metaphors. 


silver mirror with a long handle, a gold box, a silver perfume bottle 
or rosewater sprinkler, and a leather portfolio (Figure 5.20). These 
all seem to reflect types of contemporary objects, and, like the can- 
dlesticks in the wedding scene, they are also convenient metaphors. 

The traditional mirror used in Iran was a metal disc that was pol- 
ished on one side and often decorated on the other, a type known in 
the Near East since the second or first millennium BcE and common 
across Eurasia to China.!? Some were carried on long handles, as 
shown in the scene of Jacob and his family from the copy of the 
Jami‘ al-tawarikh made in 1314.!° Fancier ones made of silver were 
probably melted down, but a similar example of cast-copper with a 
long handle was excavated in Mongolia.!?^ In Iran the mirror was 
considered a feminine attribute, the purest vessel of reception, and 
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a common wedding gift.! But in addition to its practicality, it was 
also a metaphor, particularly for mystics, who saw it as a mediator 
for God's beauty and said that God created the world as a mirror 
to contemplate His own beauty in it.!°° The mirror also carried 
religious connotations in reminding man of his sin, for it must be 
continually polished lest it rust over.!%” 

The second accoutrement in the scene of “Humayun’s banquet 
in the Jasmine Garden,” the gold box or coffer, is also a feminine 
accessory that is both functional and metaphorical. In shape, it 
mirrors a rare surviving example, made of brass inlaid with silver 
and gold (Figure 5.21).!98 Larger trunks of the same shape, often with 
the same type of scalloped lid but made of lacquer-covered leather, 
were traded along the Silk Road during the Mongol period, and one 
recently acquired by the Brooklyn Museum (1996.68) even has the 
same slightly rounded sides.! 

These smaller metal examples may have been used to hold 
jewels and other precious wedding gifts, especially as such a box 
is depicted not only in the Jasmine Garden but also in the scene of 
the “Celebrations for the consummation of Humay’s marriage to 
Humayun” (5.1), carried by the second serving woman on the bride's 
right. The suggestion of a jewel box is confirmed by the poem on a 


Figure 5.21 Brass coffer inlaid with silver and gold. Height 15.2 cm; length 
22 cm; depth 13.5 cm. London, Courtauld Gallery. 


This box, perhaps made in western Iran c. 1300, is a rare surviving example 
of a type of feminine accessory depicted in the scene of the Jasmine Garden. 
It may have been a jewel box. 
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copper bowl (St. Petersburg, Hermitage Ir-2004), datable c. 1475: the 
bowl, which may once have had a lid, is inscribed with a quatrain 
from Jami that puns on the word bowl (huqqa) and says that it is to 
hold rubies (la 1).!!? These coffers would thus be treasure boxes, the 
holders of secrets, as in the title of Nizami's opening mathnavi, the 
Makhzan al-asrar (Treasure House of Secrets). 

The third accoutrement, a sprinkler for rosewater or perfume, 
continues a type known for centuries (see Chapter 3), one that was 
again not only functional but also symbolic of the pure life. The 
last accessory, a portfolio, seems to be designed to hold important 
documents, and in the detached scene (5.11) one of the angels bears 
a similar portfolio. Its inclusion here in the scene of "Humayun's 
banquet in the Jasmine Garden" may perhaps allude to the wedding 
contract | aqd], for Khwaju's text specifies that the marriage had to 
be contracted with a fixed dowry. 

Such visual allusions are rife in all the paintings in this copy 
of Khwaju's poems. Thus, the carpet beside the poet's head in the 
detached painting now in Istanbul (5.11) lies under a pen box in front 
of a low stand with two books, clearly referring to the angel's bring- 
ing inspiration to the author and perhaps a referent to the manu- 
script itself. The women's arched eyebrows that meet over the nose, 
a hallmark of the Jalayirid style, can be seen in literary terms as well: 
in poetry, eyebrows are typically the bows used to shoot the deadly 
shafts that pierce the lover's liver (that is, the heart). Might the ver- 
tical stroke added like an exclamation point over the lady's arched 
brows represent the arrow? The paintings in this manuscript are 
cluttered with sumptuous textiles that underscore the regal setting. 
The most spectacular seems to be the cloth hanging down in front 
of the throne in the scene of "Humayun's banquet in the Jasmine 
Garden": it displays gold deer and flying birds in foliage. But textiles 
abound, whether hangings, saddlecloths, caftans, or carpets. These 
again evoke the physical palatial environment of Jalayirid Baghdad 
but also the spiritual setting, for poetry was often considered the 
"weaving of words."!!! 

Such a metaphorical reading of the objects in the scene to cel- 
ebrate the marriage consummation and in other paintings in this 
splendid copy of Khwaju's poems is particularly warranted when one 
compares the specific text with the accompanying illustration. For 
the wedding celebrations, the poet Khwaju set the scene in allegori- 
cal terms.' After drinking and listening to music, Prince Humay 
grew tired of waiting and took wing to the palace of his beloved 
Humayun. There he found her, described as a moon veiled in celes- 
tial blue with dark curls loose about her shoulders. For a day and a 
night, they made love, and then for a day and a night they slept. No 
wonder, then, that she needed refreshment afterwards! 

The "break line," the small line that the calligrapher Mir 'Ali 
juggled to include in the painting, is especially telling. It reads: 
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He mingled with her like honey and sugar; 
He plunged a juicy date into oil. 


Like the illustration, the line of verse epitomizes the lovers' union as 
both simile and metaphor. 


Afterlife 


To judge from both the evidence in the manuscript itself and other 
“sightings” of its illustrations in later ones,!? this splendid copy of 
Khwaju Kirmani's poems had a long and fruitful afterlife, despite the 
fact that it, like many other manuscripts made for Sultan Ahmad, 
does not seem to have been completed. Some of the chapter titles 
on the pages before and after the last illustration of "*Ali slays the 
infidel" are blank. Indeed, there is little if any evidence in the manu- 
script for any rulings of the standard gold and blue typical of the 
Jalayirid period.!!^ The original white sheets seem to have remained 
loose for some time, for some of them have bad wrinkles. Folio 18, 
for example, has a crease at the top of the written area, correspond- 
ing to the level of the inscription on the palace in the painting on 
the verso showing “Humay arriving at Humayun’s palace" (5.14). 
This wrinkle does not extend to the frame, so it must have occurred 
before the white sheet was laminated onto the margin (5.15). 

The copy of Khawju’s poems, probably loose but perhaps bound, 
then passed to the Timurids in eastern Iran. Timur could have been 
taken it with him after he seized Baghdad for the second time in 
1401. The manuscript may have passed to his son Shah Rukh, gov- 
ernor of Khurasan and ruler from 1405 to 1447, for the same type of 
shade with a patchwork of colored medallions covering the central 
candlestick in the wedding scene (5.16) turns up in a manuscript 
made for the prince at Herat: a splendid copy of Nizami's Khamsa 
once in the Cartier Collection and sold at Bonhams in London on 
October 15, 1996.11 The manuscript contains eleven half-page 
paintings. The sixth one, showing Bahram Gur in the Black Pavilion 
(Figure 5.22], repeats the standard composition found at least as far 
back as an Anthology made for Iskandar at Shiraz in 1410-11, but 
adds the unusual detail of the candle shades. Given that many of the 
compositions in this manuscript made for Shah Rukh repeat works 
produced earlier in Shiraz, one wonders whether the Jalayirid copy 
of Khwaju's poems might have been a source as well. Unfortunately, 
the ex-Cartier copy of Nizami's Khamsa is not dated, so it does not 
provide a terminus ante quem for this scenario. 

Alternatively, the copy of Khwaju's poems could have arrived 
in Khurasan with Jalayirid artists. According to Dust Muhammad, 
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Figure 5.22 Page with “Bahram Gur in the Black Pavilion,” from a copy of 
Nizami’s Khamsa made for Shah Rukh, probably at Herat, in the early 
fifteenth century. Folio 26.2x16.5 cm; written area 18.4x11.3 cm; painting 
II.7XII.I cm. Present whereabouts unknown. 

The candlesticks in this painting, with their patchwork shades, mirror 
those found in the scene of the wedding celebration, suggesting that the 
copy of Khwaju's poems may have made its way to Herat by the early 
fifteenth century. 


Shah Rukh’s third son Baysunghur (1397-1433), governor of Herat 
from 1410 and the finest bibliophile of the day, brought many of 
Ahmad Jalayir's most skilled workers from Tabriz to Herat, includ- 
ing the painter (naqqash) Siddi Ahmad, the portraitist (musawwir) 
Khwaju ‘Ali, and the bookbinder (mujallid) Qiwam al-Din Tabrizi, 
and ordered them to produce a book with exactly the same dimen- 
sions (qat/) rulings (mastar), and places for pictures (mawadi-i 
taswir) as the album (jung) of Sultan Ahmad.!!ó6 Dust Muhammad's 
detailed account shows us how specialized the artists in Ahmad's 
atelier were. It also confirms the steps suggested above for Mir ‘Ali’s 
setting out of the text. 
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We know that the Jalayirid manuscript of Khwaju’s poems manu- 
script must have been in Herat by the mid-fifteenth century, for 
the artist Khwaju ‘Ali used at least one painting from it as a model 
in another copy of Nizami’s Khamsa transcribed by Yusuf al-Jami 
in 1445-6.!!’ The dedicatory rosette tells us that the unfinished 
manuscript was made for the treasury (khizana) of ‘Ismat al-Dunya, 
‘Uthman Bahadur Khan’s daughter who married Baysunghur’s 
younger brother Muhammad Juki in 1435. The depiction of Khusraw 
arriving at Shirin’s palace (Figure 5.23) mimics that of Humay arriv- 
ing at Humayun’s palace (5.14). The basic composition, with the 
palace extending out and above in the margin, had been used at least 
since the Jalayirid copy of Nizami’s Khamsa copied in 1386-8, but 
the resemblance here is particularly close, showing not only the 
same overall composition of walled precinct enclosing a garden but 
also the same poses of individual figures and animals and similar 
details such as the birds flying in the margin. The similarities are so 


Figure 5.23 Page with “Khusraw before Shirin’s palace," from a copy of 
Nizami’s Khamsa made for Muhammad Juki's wife, ‘Ismat al-Dunya, at 
Herat in 1445-6. 24.5x16.5 cm. Istanbul, Topkapı Palace Library. 


This painting, which closely repeats that of Humay arriving at Shirin’s 
palace but at a reduced scale, shows that the manuscript of Khwaju’s 
poems was in Herat by the middle of the fifteenth century. 
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close that it does not seem that Khwaju “Ali could have been working 
from his memory. The differences in dimensions (the Khamsa is 
considerably smaller than its prototype; its folios measure 24.5 X16.5 
cm/9% x6% in, about one-quarter Baghdadi size or about one-half the 
size of the sheets used for the copy of Khwaju’s poems) show that he 
could not have used a stencil. Rather, he probably had the Jalayirid 
manuscript in hand, which provided a convenient model not only for 
the individual image but also for the idea of an illustrated Khamsa 
manuscript as a fitting gift for a royal consort. 

The Jalayirid manuscript of Khwaju’s poems must have stayed 
in the Timurid royal library at Herat up to the end of the fifteenth 
century, when Bihzad saw it and used it as a model for his frontis- 
piece (see Figure 5.17). 

From the Timurids, the copy of Khwaju’s poems manuscript 
passed to the Safavids, where we know it entered the library of 
Prince Bahram Mirza. If the folios were not loose at this time, then 
Dust Muhammad must have unbound them to extract the first 
painting, which he inserted as folio 20b in his album of calligraphy 
and painting (5.11). In doing so, the librarian labeled it prominently 
at the top, “among the works of Khwaja “Abd al-Hayy." According to 
the librarian’s preface, ‘Abd al-Hayy had been the chief painter at the 
Jalayirid court and teacher of Sultan Ahmad; when Timur invaded 
western Iran, he took ‘Abd al-Hayy back with him to Samarqand, 
where the artist died. Ibn ‘Arabshah (1389-1450), the Mamluk 
chronicler who was captured in Damascus and taken to Samarqand 
where he resided from 1401 to 1409, described the elaborate murals 
in Timur's palaces there, mentioning that they centered on the ruler 
himself, his battles, his gatherings, his hunting expeditions, his 
family, and his court.!!5 ‘Abd al-Hayy may well have contributed to 
these works in Samarqand, although the chronicler did not explicitly 
link the painter with these murals. 

The detached painting is very similar in style to the others still in 
the manuscript, including the one signed by Junayd (5.1), so why did 
the Safavid librarian assign it to the hand of ‘Abd al-Hayy? Several 
factors may have played a role. First, as Adamova noted, the opening 
painting in a Persian manuscript often praises the patron and is 
the work of a major artist in the court studio, typically of the older 
generation.!? Hence, Dust Muhammad would have deemed it appro- 
priate for ‘Abd al-Hayy to have contributed this painting to a luxury 
manuscript prepared for his pupil and patron, Sultan Ahmad Jalayir. 

Details in the painting of the sleeping prince suggest further why 
Dust Muhammad may have attributed it to ‘Abd al-Hayy's hand: it is 
the only one in the manuscript with work done in grisaille. This was 
exactly the art in which ‘Abd al-Hayy excelled. Dust Muhammad 
lauds ‘Abd al-Hayy's skill at it, and several of the eleven drawings by 
Muhammad ibn Mahmud Shah Khayyam included in later albums 
are inscribed as copied from those by the master ‘Abd al-Hayy.!”° 
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The location of the painting showing the "Sleeping Khwaju" 
within the Bahram Mirza album H2154 also confirms why Dust 
Muhammad attributed it to ‘Abd al-Hayy. David Roxburgh's thor- 
ough deconstruction of the album showed that despite the apparent 
randomness and subsequent reordering of the folios, the librarian 
carefully arranged the works in his album, such that the "choice 
of material objects on paper doubled, reiterated, amplified, or jux- 
taposed statements he made in the preface."?! The album begins 
(folios tb-2a) with a joke. A richly colored painting on the right, 
signed by Shah Tahmasp and offered to his brother, the album's 
patron, shows the court master of ceremonies (ishik dqdsi) Qarpuz, 
whose name literally means watermelon, in formal conversation/ 
company (suhbat) with other rotund courtiers.!” Facing it is a com- 
posite page. On the far left (and therefore echoing in placement the 
painting signed by Shah Tahmasp) is a drawing attributed to him 
and showing the corpulent Qarpuz in a more servile role balancing a 
plateful of fruit.?? The fruit itself may be a play, both on the name of 
the courtier (“watermelon”) and on his shape, plump like the fruit. 
The two depictions, both attributed to the royal hand, thus juxtapose 
technique (painting vs drawing), size (full page vs smaller image], and 
mode of representing the same figure (grandeur vs servitude]. 

The left-hand composite page of the double frontispiece in the 
Bahram Mirza album is itself carefully composed. To the right, facing 
the drawing of Qarpuz is an unfinished painting, attributed to Bihzad 
and showing an enthroned ruler in front of an open window."^ In 
its unfinished state, it mediates between the painting and drawing 
of Qarpuz. It also illustrates the relationship of king and courtier. 
Furthermore, its composition recalls that of "Isfandiyar approaching 
Gushtasp" from the Great Mongol Shahnama (5.12), thus alluding 
to the origins of the new style of Persian painting. This double fron- 
tispiece was, in short, a deliberate arrangement of images meant to 
illustrate the past and present of Persian painting. 

The double frontispiece in the album is followed by an introduc- 
tory section (folios 2b-21a)], in which Dust Muhammad's preface 
outlining the history of calligraphy and depiction (8b-17b) is sand- 
wiched between an array of composite folios with calligraphies, 
paintings, and drawings. In addition to works by stars of the 
artistic firmament, this section—which Roxburgh dubbed a visual 
encomium—highlights works by members of the Safavid house, 
including Princess Sultanum, sister of both Tahmasp and Bahram 
Mirza.?5 The librarian deliberately put this painting attributed to 
‘Abd al-Hayy on the back of the penultimate folio (20b) of this intro- 
ductory section, facing a Chinese bird and flower painting on silk, as 
the artist, having been taken from Baghdad to Samarqand, physically 
embodies the link between the old style of painting that had devel- 
oped in the fourteenth century in western Iran and the new style 
of painting that emerged in eastern Iran in the fifteenth century, as 
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well as its connections to China, represented by the painting on silk 
on the facing page. ‘Abd al-Hayy’s painting thus stands as mediator 
between the introduction and the body of the album, which displays 
the history of Persian painting, calligraphy, and drawing from the 
mid-fourteenth century to the date of its compilation in 1544. 

Adamova pointed out furthermore that the Jalayirid painting 
of the sleeping prince might have been a sort of “answer” (javab) 
or “analogy” (nazira) to an earlier painting with grisaille murals 
from the Great Mongol Shahnama made in the 1330s: the scene 
of “Isfandiyar approaching Gushtasp” (5.12).76 One of the more 
adventurously composed paintings in the manuscript, it displays 
King Gushtasp seated on a throne in front of a window opening 
up to a landscape beyond, a feature that heralds the opening up of 
space in later Persian painting. According to Dust Muhammad's 
written account, Ahmad Musa, who was active during the reign of 
Abu Sa'id, “lifted the veil from the face of depiction” and invented 
the style of depiction that was current in the sixteenth century.!”° 
Assuming that Ahmad Musa headed the scriptorium in which the 
Mongol Shahnama had been produced, then the Jalayirid image 
of the sleeping prince would have been a visual “response” to the 
earlier IlIkhanid work. Persian painting thus embodies many of the 
same types of rhetorical devices that are considered an intrinsic part 
of Persian poetry, including tajnis (plays on words or paronomasia) 
and tarsi‘ (literally, embellishing with jewels or gold; figuratively, 
the use of parallel cadences and inner rhyme)."? No wonder then 
that Dust Muhammad chose this painting from the copy of Khwaju's 
Divan for his album and put it where he did. 

At the same time that Dust Muhammad extracted the painting 
(and possibly the entire quire) from the copy of Khwaju’s poems, 
he also made other changes to the manuscript. At some point, the 
original folios of white paper were trimmed and remargined in 
thicker buff paper, and the joins covered with rulings of blue, green, 
and gold separated from a thick blue line. These rulings are the same 
type that has been added to the Jalayirid copy of Khusraw and Shirin 
in the Freer Gallery, an addition that Elaine Wright, a specialist in 
illumination, attributed to the Safavid period (5.6).'°° Perhaps this 
remargining was necessary because of the damage to the loose folios. 
Such remargining with larger, thicker paper was often done in the 
Safavid period, as with a copy of Rashid al-Din’s history to which 
paintings were added under Shah Rukh and thick pink margins 
attached at the end of the sixteenth century under the patronage of 
Farhad Khan Qaramanlu.!?! But if the remargining were done under 
Bahram Mirza, plain buff paper was a curious choice, since most of 
his other manuscripts have margins with gold-flecked paper.!*” 

Dust Muhammad also made various additions to these enlarged 
folios. On what was the opening folio with the beginning of the 
poem Rawzat al-anwar, he added a roundel (shamsa) with Bahram 
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Figure 5.24 Page with the roundel (shamsa) from a copy of three poems of 
Khwaju Kirmani transcribed at Baghdad in 1396, in transmitted light. 
28.4x17.8 cm. London, British Library. 

By the early sixteenth century, the copy of Khwaju’s poems must have 
passed to the library of the Safavid prince Bahram Mirza, when his librarian 
Dust Muhammad added a dedicatory rosette with the patron’s name. 
Looking at it through transmitted light shows that the heading extends 
from the original white paper onto the buff margin. 


Mirza’s name and titles as well as a heading (unvdn) above it. 
Looking at the folios through transmitted light shows that the 
heading on this page (Figure 5.24), like the one at the beginning of 
the Kamalnama (now folio sob), extends from the original white 
paper onto the buff margin. In contrast, the heading at the beginning 
of Humay and Humayun is painted entirely on the margin (Figures 
5.25 and 5.26). These headings, added after remargining, are in the 
style typical of the early sixteenth century.!?? The field of the rectan- 
gular box is filled with a cartouche with pendants; above, a triangular 
piece (known as a tdj or crown) projects into the upper margin and is 
flanked by regularly spaced thin blue finials, the whole framed by the 
multi-colored rulings that extend upwards. !34 

Other changes may also have occurred when the manuscript was 
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Figure 5.25 Opening page of Humay and Humayun from a copy of three 
poems of Khwaju Kirmani transcribed at Baghdad in 1396. 28.4x17.8 cm. 
London, British Library. 

Each of the three poems in the manuscript begins with an illuminated 
heading (‘unvan) whose form and style show clearly that they were added 
in the early sixteenth century by Dust Muhammad. 


in Dust Muhammad's care. Analysis by the conservation laboratory 
at the British Library showed, for example, that green pigment from 
what is now folio 3b, with Bihzad falling in love, is offset onto the 
upper and outside buff margin of what is now folio 9b.!?? Since the 
offset falls on the margin, it must have been done after remargin- 
ing. If the offset had occurred on contiguous pages, it could easily 
be explained through dampness affecting a bound codex. However, 
since the offset falls on unrelated folios, we must seek an alternative 
explanation. The simplest, it seems to me, is that the folios were 
bound in ternions (quires of three bifolios) and someone inadvert- 
ently put the second quire with folios 4-9 upside down on top of 
the first one, which had only the first three folios of text.!°° At some 
point larvae also ate through some of the folios. These wormholes 
do not quite match the position of the sheets in the bound codex, so 
they must have occurred before the present rebinding. 
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Figure 5.26 Opening page of Humay and Humayun from a copy of three 
poems of Khwaju Kirmani transcribed at Baghdad in 1396. London, 
British Library. 

Looking at the folio through transmitted light shows that in contrast to the 
other two headings, this one at the beginning of Humay and Humayun was 
painted entirely on the buff margin. The opening pages also bears graffiti 
added by later owners, ranging from Muhammad Girayi Chinghizi in 
1716-17 to the British Library which acquired the manuscript in 1850 from 
the estate of Major General Thomas Gordon. 


We do not know where Bahram Mirza carried out this work on the 
manuscript of Khwaju's poems. In the early sixteenth century the 
Safavids were based in northwest Iran, but Bahram Mirza was often 
on the move. From 1529 to 1532, he was governor of Khurasan, based 
in Herat. From 1536 to 1537, he briefly served the administration in 
Lahijan, the capital of Gilan province on the Caspian, before becom- 
ing governor of Hamadan and Khuzistan, a position he held until 
his death in 1549. Meanwhile, he was also on campaign against the 
Ottomans to the west and the Uzbeks to the east.!?" 

Tracing the later history of the Khwaju codex is speculative as 
well. Several of the fine works from Bahram Mirza’s library passed to 
the Ottoman royal collection. His album (H2154) was there by the 
early eighteenth century, as shown by the seal of Ahmad III (r. 1703- 
30) on folio ra. It may have come as part of the manuscripts and gifts 
presented by the Safavid shah Tahmasp to mark the accession of the 
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Ottoman sultan Selim II in 1568.18 At least one of Bahram Mirza’s 
other codices followed the same peregrination to the Ottomans: a 
small manuscript of Persian poetry (Topkapı Palace Library R95 7).!°° 
It is tempting to imagine the fine copy of Khwaju’s three mathnavis 
did so as well, although curiously there are no Ottoman seals on the 
manuscript to support this hypothesis. 

The manuscript’s presence later in Istanbul is supported by a 
note in light black ink in a fine hand on the top left corner of folio 
1a of the codex (5.26), which says that the manuscript was acquired 
(tamallaka) by the poor one, Muhammad al-Girayi Chingizi in the 
year 1129, corresponding to December 16, 1716-December 4, 1717. 
By this time the codex of Khwaju’s poems must have been reor- 
dered, for such an ex-libris is usually added on the first folio. The 
new owner was probably related to the Giray Khans, descendants of 
Genghis Khan’s son Jochi who ruled the Crimea from 1499 to 1792. 
From the time of Sa‘adet Giray I (1524-32), one of the Giray Khan’s 
brothers was sent to Istanbul as hostage.'4° The family’s interest 
in Persian manuscripts is also documented, for two of the Giray 
Khans owned an illustrated Shahnama made c. 1500 and now in 
the Topkapi collection (H1509).'44 Muhammad Girayi's ex-libris is 
accompanied by a crude, childish drawing of a gold tulip outlined 
in black. The image may refer to the so-called Tulip Period, which 
officially began the following year with the Treaty of Passarowitz on 
July 21, 1718 and continued for some thirty years during the reign of 
the Ottoman sultan Ahmad III, when the cultivation of this flower 
became something of a craze. 

Other notes have been added to the same page in darker black ink 
at a different angle in a sloppier hand. One note below and to the 
right of the ex-libris says that the manuscript contained ninety-eight 
folios (waraq) and eight paintings (taswir). Now there are ninety- 
three folios (so five fewer), but nine paintings (so one more). Perhaps 
the new owner just couldn't count. Another large note in the middle, 
added at the same angle so perhaps at the same time as the previous 
one, identifies the text as the Book of Humayun, using the name 
of the female protagonist only. This is repeated below, in an even 
messier inscription, which adds that it is in Persian (farsi), an addi- 
tion suggesting it was not done in a Persian-speaking environment 
where a manuscript written in Persian would be the norm. 

An Istanbul sojourn for the manuscript is supported by its 
next clear "sighting" in the library of Major General Thomas 
Gordon (1788-1841), a British army officer and historian.'* Born 
at Cairness House in Aberdeenshire, one of the largest and finest 
neo-classical houses in the United Kingdom, he was a good friend 
of Lord Byron and participated in the Greek War of Independence. 
An avid archeologist, Gordon excavated at Heraeum near Argos, 
and traveled through Greece, Anatolia, and parts of Persia between 
1810 and 1812. He ended up in Constantinople, where he married 
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an Armenian woman, Barbara Kana, in 1816. Fluent in written and 
spoken Turkish, Gordon contributed to various works on Ottoman 
history, and he might well have acquired the manuscript while in 
Istanbul. As pure speculation, we could even imagine that the finely 
illustrated romance, now identified on the first page as the tale of 
Princess Humayun, with its full-page scenes of women being wooed 
(5.14), feted (5.19), and ultimately betrothed (5.1), would have made 
a fitting wedding present to his new wife. 

If this were indeed the case, it did not work out as he had hoped. 
Gordon, who produced no heirs with his wife, passed his consider- 
able estate to an illegitimate son Charles Wilkinson, who later took 
the name of Gordon. The inheritance caused a scandal, and after 
long litigation Gordon’s historical library and manuscripts were 
sold at auction in March 1850 and his antiquities the following 
June. According to a note in an elegant cursive hand at the bottom 
of the first page (5.25), the British Library purchased the manuscript 
at General Gordon’s sale on March 16, Lot 594. The library’s seal is 
also stamped in red at the bottom of the written area. Either Gordon 
or the British Library had the manuscript again rebound. The folios 
were trimmed to a straight edge to prepare them for edge gilding. 
Perhaps this trimming was necessary as the manuscript seems to 
have suffered from water damage, visible for example at the bottom 
of folio 18 with Humay arriving at Humayun’s palace (5.15). 

This copy of Khwaju’s poems then had a long, colorful, and quite 
eventful life. Made perhaps as a momento to celebrate Ahmad 
Jalayir’s return to Baghdad, the consummation of his marriage, and 
hence the continuing presence of the Jalayirid line, the manuscript 
and its illustrations have continued to delight readers and viewers 
down to the present, although we are just beginning to appreciate 
some of the witty allusions, both verbal and visual, that the patron 
and his artists intended. 


Notes 


1. One awaits Patrick Wing’s forthcoming history of the Jalayirids; 
meanwhile, see the articles in EIr by Peter Jackson and the excellent 
overview of the period from the perspective of the eastern Islamic 
lands in Subtelny, 2010. 

2. Brief biography in GEIAA: “Jalayirid (i).” 

3. Sims, 2002, 49-50, aptly dubbed Sultan Ahmad "the least appreciated 
of all the figures whose informed and enlightened patronage shape the 
fifteenth-century illustrated Iranian manuscript of Persian literature 
as its most classical." 

4. BL Add. 18,113; Rieu, Rr966, 2:620-2. The manuscript is now 
available online at http://britishlibrary.typepad.co.uk/asian-and-afric 
an/2013/07/an-illustrated-14th-century-khamsah-by-khvaju-kirmani. 
html. Just as this book was going to press, Simon Rettig brought to 
my attention an important article on this manuscript that I had over- 
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looked by Yves Porter (2009). I also thank Eleanor Sims, who, despite 
many other pressing events, read through this chapter, making numer- 
ous perspicacious comments. 


. Brend, r9or, plate 96; Blair and Bloom, 1994, plate 38; Grabar, 2009, 


plate 32. 

Grabar, 2000, plate 21; Sims, 2002, plate 114; Adamova, 2008, figure 
36. 

Stchoukine, 1954, no. VI; Lentz and Lowry, 1989, no. 13. 


. Elr: "Andarun," by M. A. Djamalzadeh and "Birüni" by M. A. 


Djamalzadeh and Hasan Javadi. 


. The inscription is faulty: it lacks the alif in al-umam and ends with 


a lone alif, probably the beginning of another title. The text certainly 
refers to a sultan but may be generic rather than specific. 

All three interior scenes in the Khwaju manuscript share a spindly 
kufic inscription referring to the sultan: “Humay at the court of the 
Emperor of China" (folio 12a) has "the sultan, God's shadow on earth" 
(al-sultan zill allah fi'l-ard); "Nushirwan and Buzurgmihr in conversa- 
tion" (folio 91a) has “shah, king, shahanshah, lord of the world, sultan 
al-..." (shah malik sháhanshah khudavand-i jahan sultan 4l....). 
Grabar, 2000, 13. 

EIr: “KYaju Kermani,” by J. T. P. de Bruijn; Fitzherbert, 1991. 

Bihruzi, 1354, 94-104; Lerner, 1991. On Abu Ishaq, see Elz: ‘“Inja” and 
“Aba Eshaq Injü,"' both by J. Limbert. 

See the evocative description of Shiraz in the age of Hafiz by Limbert, 
2004. 

Latest survey is Wright, 2006. 

Komaroff and Carboni, 2002, no. 162. 

Many are illustrated in Komaroff and Carboni, 2002. 

Thackston, 1988, 41, defines the Persianate ghazal as "a fixed poetic 
form of five to twelve lines, each line (bayt) divided into two metri- 
cally equal half lines, or distiches (misrd 4. Every line is grammatically 
independent, but all are unified by meter and rhyme and also by an 
underlying arabesque of nonlinear, thematic logic by which a topical 
allusion maybe amplified or referred to in any subsequent line." On 
the ghazal and the idea of model and imitation, see Losensky, 1998, 
esp. 9-10. 

Rieu, Rr966, 2: 621 already noted that it is generally considered the 
first mathnavi in the Quintet. 

Roxburgh, 2002 and 2005, 252-7 describes Bahram Mirza as collector; 
Thackston, 2001, 4-5 gives the preface and a translation. 

This is the case not only with the 1544 album of painting and calligra- 
phy but also one exclusively of calligraphy (TKS, B410; the frontispiece 
is illustrated in Roxburgh, 2005, figure 38). See also Simpson, 1991 for 
other manuscripts for Bahram Mirza. 

Fitzherbert, 1980, 5, notes that that is not just a folio but a quire, as the 
second folio of the mathnavi has a heading with "Eighth Discourse." 
Kamal ‘Ayni has published an edited version based on four early manu- 
scripts, including this one. Preliminary examination suggests that 
what is now folio r may be a very thin sandwich, with a separate sheet 
for the roundel pasted to the original folio with the opening of the text. 
The others are: "How Bihzad fell in love with Azarafruz" (folio 3b], 
“Humay at the court of the Emperor of China" (folio 12a), "Humay 
arriving at Humayun's palace" (folio 18b), "Humay fighting Humayun 
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incognito" (folio 23a), and "Humayun's banquet in the Jasmine 
Garden” (folio 40b]. 

According to Rieu's catalog entry (R1966, 2: 621), there is another leaf 
missing after folio 50. 

Reproduced in Soucek, 200o, figure 8. 

The Divan, transcribed by both Mir “Ali and his son “Ubaydallah, is in 
Istanbul (TIEM 2046); see Lentz and Lowry, 1989, no. 15; Sahin, 2009, 
184-6; Çağman and Tanindi, 2011, 229-30 and figures 46-52; accord- 
ing to the preface in the Amir Ghayb album (H2161; Thackston, 2001, 
25), ‘Ubaydallah was the son of Mir “Ali, the inventor of nasta Tiq, thus 
the other Mir ‘Ali. The Khusraw and Shirin is in the Freer Gallery of 
Art in Washington, DC (1931.30-37]; see Soucek, 1979, 18-24 and 
figure 8; Blair, 2005, 277-9 and figure 7.15. 

Freer Gallery of Art 32.30-37; Atıl, 1978, nos 1-7. 

Sims, 2002, no. 171. 

My thanks to David Jacobs, conservator at the British Library, who 
allowed my husband Jonathan Bloom and me to examine the manu- 
script under transmitted light that helped us to determine the compli- 
cated structure of the folios. 

I cannot speak of the detached page in Istanbul, as I have not been 
able to examine it, but I assume that it is made in the same way. In 
any case, its insertion into the album would make it impossible to 
examine under transmitted light. 

Blair, 2006, figure 7.3, shows the standard sizes, with sample manu- 
Scripts. 

The folios vary slightly in size: the average for the eight pages on the 
web is 30.1x20.4 cm/1124x8 in). 

Richard, 1997, no. 33. 

Folios in the copy of Nizami's Khamsa made at Baghdad in 1386-8 in 
the British Library measure 24.1x16.5 cm/9!^x6!^ in (Titley, 1971; 
Graves, 2002, 22]; those in the copy of Ahmad Jalayir's Diwan in 
1406-7 measure 27.5x18.2 cm/10%x7'4 in (Çağman and Tanindi, 
20II, 263, note 66). 

Prentice, 1981. The painting is also illustrated in Blair and Bloom, 
1994, figure 39; Sims, 2002, figure 179; and Adamova, 2008, figure 34. 
The text on it precedes that on what is now folio 80a in the British 
Library codex. 

Fitzherbert, 1991, 139-40. Fitzherbert's study was based on her MA 
thesis (1980), which she generously shared with me. 

Fitzherbert, 1980, I: 3-6 carefully counted the number of verses on 
each illustrated page: the greatest number of lines occur in the three 
paintings illustrating the opening poem, Rawzat al-anwar, with sev- 
enteen and nineteen lines respectively in the two paintings still in 
the codex (folio 85a with “Malik Shah and old woman” and folio 91a 
with “Nushirwan and Buzurgmihr") and sixteen lines in the detached 
painting (TKS H2154, folio 20) that she did not know about at the 
time. Next in decreasing amount of text comes the single painting in 
the second poem, the Kamalnama, whose sole painting (folio 64b, “Ali 
slays the infidel") has eleven lines of poetry. 

BL Or 13297; Graves, 2002; Y. Rice, 2011 includes two color illustra- 
tions from it (figures 14-15). 

For the importance of the break line, see Mehran, 2006. 

Fitzherbert, 1980, I: 33. 
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Fitzherbert, 1980. 

Fitzherbert, 1980, I: 24 and 1991, 143. The dropping of the line before 
the palace scene might have been due to Mir “Ali’s mistake in forget- 
ting to transcribe any text on the verso where the painting would be 
added. He might have intended to have both lines on the verso. 

Brend, 2003, 58-9, n. ro. 

As with the Samanid bowl (see Chapter 2), we do not know whether a 
single artist did all the work, but given the difference in styles, I have 
assumed that the manuscript was the work of an atelier. 

Brend, 1991, 141 and 2003, 38; Adamova, 2008, 37-8. 

Grube and Sims, 1979, 156. 

To confirm this hypothesis, one would like to examine the folios 
under transmitted light to see whether there is any text on the back of 
the pasted-in illustrations. 

Baysunghur’s copy of Kalila and Dimna is quite different: not only 
do the illustrations not seem to provide the grid for the paintings, 
but they are not even sized to it; hence the need for extra illuminated 
strips. The unity of text and painting is clearly documented in Y. 
Porter (2009). 

Titley, 1971; Graves, 2002. The text is unfinished (the last twenty 
lines of the Sharafnama and all of the Iqbalnama are missing), but the 
text on the last folio of the unfinished Sharafnama has been framed as 
though complete. Following the publication of this manuscript, Titley 
discovered another one in Tehran University Library (ms. 5179) dated 
718/1318, though the illustrations were added, probably in Shiraz in 
the later fourteenth century (Titley, 1972). 

Çağman and Tanindi, 2011. 

Adamova, 1992 and 2008, 39-40. 

On the development of the margin, see Brend, 2000 and Roxburgh, 
2003. 

Cowen, 1989; O'Kane, 20032, appendix 15. If one accepts the sug- 
gestion of a Jalayirid date for the paintings in the copy of Kalilia 
and Dimna made for Baysunghur in 1431 (TKS H.362; see above and 
note}, then they too would be another example of expansion into the 
margin. 

Ca£man and Tanindi, 2001, figure 56. 

Freer Gallery of Art 1931.34, 1931.36, and 1931.35, respectively. The 
photographs of an open spread of the manuscript on the Freer website 
give a good idea of the difference between written surface and illustra- 
tions. 

Atil, 1978, 14-27. 

Freer Gallery of Art 1932.34-35; Atil, 1978, figures 5-6. 

Mir ‘Ali finished copying what was originally the second poem, 
Humay and Humayun, on January 16, 1396, so he must have started 
several months before, even earlier if he began with what would have 
been the first poem, Rawzat al-anwar, which is not dated. Assuming 
that he penned the poems in order, then he would have taken some 
fifty-three days (January 16—March 9) to transcribe the third mathnavi, 
the Kamalnama, a poem of 1,884 couplets, a rate of about thirty- 
five verses per day. This is relatively slow: calligraphers could do as 
much as roo verses per day. Perhaps Mir ‘Ali was working on another 
manuscript at the same time. 

Dust Muhammad, trans. Thackston, 2001, 12; exactly what this 
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Abu Saidnama, mentioned by Dust Muhammad as one of four 
manuscripts made for the Ilkhanid sultan Abu Sa'id and illustrated by 
Ahmad Musa, is, is a matter of contention. 

British Library Or. 13297; Titley, 1971; Gray, 1979, figure 64; Graves, 
2002. 

Thackston, 1989, 13. 

Bibliothéque nationale de France ms. Suppl. Pers. 332; Richard, 1997, 
nO. 33. 

Bibliothéque nationale de France ms. Arabe 3365; Richard, 1997, no. 
34. 

The events are chronicled in Manz, 1989, 70-3, etc. 

Soucek, 1974, 76. 

Khwaju Kirmani, 1348, 212-18. See also the detailed analysis of the 
text in Fitzherbert, 1980, II: 94-5. 

Fitzherbert, 1980, I: 43-8. 

Istanbul, Süleymaniye Library, Esad Efendi 3638, 3b-4a; most easily 
available in Ettinghausen, 1977, 98-9. 

Hillenbrand, 2006 analyzes the painting and identifies the architec- 
tural setting; Blair, 2011a identifies the figures. I owe the identification 
of the sixth figure as a "type" like the Pythagorean sages mentioned on 
the following folio (3b) to Anna Contadini. 

The only surviving example of Jalayirid architecture is the Mirjaniyya, 
a complex constructed between 1356 and r369 by the governor of 
Baghdad for Sheikh Hasan “Buzurg,” a multi-part complex that 
includes his tomb, a mosque, and a khan. Such commemorative and 
religious buildings are the type that survives the best, in part because 
they were funded using pious endowments. We are less informed 
about residential architecture, which does not survive as well, partly 
because it was more adventurous in construction and partly because 
there were no legal constraints on its confiscation by later rulers. 
Clavijo, 1928, 153. Clavijo is more specific about Timur's palaces, 
where he spent much time, and many of the details such as the brick 
ornament with gold and blue tiles (p. 227) seem to correspond to what 
we see here. 

Golombek and Wilber, 1988, no. 39. 

On the deliberate placement of artists’ signatures as a sign of their 
“humility” toward their patrons, see Blair, forthcoming (d). 

See, for example, the hooded niche in the iwan in the shrine complex 
at Natanz (Godard, 1936, figure 63]. 

Golombek and Wilber, 1988, plates 108-9. 

Komaroff, 2009, 109-15. The short vowel is uncertain: both hibb and 
habb are also given. 

Istanbul University Library, F1422, folio 118 illustrated in O'Kane, 
2006, plate 26 and H2153, folio 112a illustrated in Adamova, 2008, 
figure 33. 

The jar could be seen as the medieval equivalent of the saqqakhana, 
the public drinking fountain. Traditionally found on street corners, 
these votive fountains today comprise a niche with water tank, 
metal bowl, and tray, and the portrait of a Shi‘ite imam. Their name 
gave rise to the popular Iranian art movement of the 1960s, in which 
artists drew upon the traditional motifs of Shi'ite art. See GEIAA: 
“Saqqakhana.” 

I thank Wheeler Thackston for his help with terminology. He notes 
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that in the Dehkhoda dictionary the Arabic hubb is an Arabicization 
of the Persian khumra; Hava's Arabic dictionary concurs and gives 
hibb, but also says that it is borrowed from Persian. 

EIr: “Bada,” by J. W. Clinton. Ehsan Yarshater (1960) also wrote one of 
his earliest published articles on the subject of wine drinking among 
earlier Persian poets. 

Lentz and Lowry, 1989, no. 146; Sims, 2002, r17-19, no. 34. The 
Khwaju Kirmani manuscript would have been available to Bihzad in 
the royal library (see above, p. 213]. 

EI/3: "Bihzad," by Richard Ettinghausen; EIr: "Behzad, Kamal al-Din,” 
by Priscilla Soucek; Bahari, 1996. The four single-page paintings in 
the manuscript are all signed by Bihzad. The signature here in the last 
cartouche on the portal has been effaced, but the painting is similar in 
style to the others. 

The Safavid master Sultan Muhammad, for example, repeats the 
vignette of the wine jars in the scene known as the "Allegory of 
Drunkenness" (Harvard University Art Museums 1988.460.1 and Met 
1988.430] detached from the splendid copy of Hafiz's Diwan (on the 
manuscript, see Chapter 6, p. 240 and note 40). 

EIr: "Candle. i. Making and Uses," by Mahmoud Omidsalar. 

EIr: "Candle. ii. Imagery in Poetry,” by J. T. P. De Bruijn. 

Khwaju Kirmani, 1348, 99-103. 

Wheeler Thackston kindly informed me that he does not even know a 
term for these shades. He suggested pirahan-i sham. 

[Oxford] Encyclopedia of Islam and Women: "Pottery and Ceramics, 
Women's Representations in," by S. Blair. This difference might 
suggest that ceramics were made for different, non-courtly patrons. 
Manz, 2010, 146. 

Dschingis Khan und seine Erben, 2005, nos 285-6. 

Blair, 2005b, 344-6. 

As on a large tray, probably made in Fars, and now in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Tbilisi 48/1; Komaroff, 1992, figure 4 and 1994, figure 7. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 52.20.2; Blair and Grabar, 1980, no. 56. 
Blair and Grabar, 1980, nos 2, 9, ro, 40, 43, 56, and 58. 

For the transmission of designs through drawings in this period, see 
Komaroff, 1994. 

Humay and Humayun occupies forty-nine folios with six illustrations, 
as opposed to twenty folios with one illustration for the Kamalnama, 
and eight folios with three illustrations for the Razwat al-Safa. 
Soucek, 1974, 75-7. 

I owe this information to Patrick Wing, whose source is the Timurid 
historian Mirkhvand, Tarikh-i Rawzat al-Safa (Tehran, 1959/1960), p. 
589. 

Again, I thank Patrick Wing for digging out this information, taken 
from Hafiz Abru's Zayl-i Jami‘ al-Tavarikh, ed. Khanbaba Bayani, 
I939, p. 253 and Zayn al-Din Qazvini, Zayl-i Tarikh-i Guzida, ed. Iraj 
Afshar, 1993, 146-7. 

Golombek, 1995. Women were especially important for Timur, who 
bore the title “son-in-law” and traced his lineage back to Genghis 
Khan through his wife, a Chinggisid princess. 

TDA: "Mirror." 

Blair, 1995, K29. 

Dschingis Khan und seine Erben, 2005, no. 158. 
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For the mirror’s role in modern marriages, see Elr: ““Aqd,” by A. H. 
Betteridge and H. Javadi. 

On the metaphorical meaning of the mirror, see Schimmel, 1994, 
31-2. 

I owe this suggestion to my colleague Robert Hillenbrand. 

The example in the Courtauld Collection was the subject of a most 
stimulating conference convened by Rachel Ward there on January 27, 
2012. The wallet will be the focus of an exhibition and catalog, to be 
held at the Courtauld in the spring of 2014. 

Ladan Akbarnia brought these objects to attention and will be 
publishing them soon; other examples are published in Fitzhugh, 
Rossabi, and Honeychurch, 2009, color plates on pp. 12 and 17. The 
heir-apparent standing beside the throne carries such a bag in several 
depictions from copies of the Compendium of Chronicles made at 
Tabriz in the early fourteenth century (Dschingis Khan und seine 
Erben, 2005, nos 288 and 290). 

Komaroff, 1992, no. 16. I thank Linda Komaroff for bringing this object 
to my attention. 

Clinton, 1987. 

Also paraphrased in Fitzherbert, 1980, II: 94. 

I deliberately take my term "sighting" from David Roxburgh (2005, 
Chapter 2), who applied it to Baysunghur's calligraphic album H2130, 
the earliest Persian album to survive. 

Here is where further laboratory examination might shows rulings 
under the present ones, for there seem to be traces of heavy black 
rulings on some paintings such as ““Ali slays the infidel.” 

The entry in the sale catalog (Oriental # European Rugs 1996, lot 
491) was written by Eleanor Sims, who astutely called attention to the 
“ruff-like objects on their stems that have a parallel in the Baghdad 
mathnavis." I am indebted to her for this reference, and to Linda 
Komaroff and Sabrina Lovett at LACMA for providing a scan of the 
catalog entry. The manuscript comprises 290 folios, each 26.2x16.5 
cm/10!4 x 6!^ in, with a written surface of 18.4x11.3 cm/7⁄4 x4% in. 
The manuscript is undated, but bears the seal of Shah Rukh on folio 
287a. 

Thackston, 2001, 13. 

Stchoukine, 1977, no. V; Lentz and Lowry, 1989, no. 32; p. 376, IG; 
Tanindi, 2000, 150-4. 

Ibn *Arabshah, 1936, 310; Lentz, 1993, 252. For a recent assessment of 
the chronicler, see McChesney, 2006. 

Adamova, 2008, 38-42. 

120. GEIAA: "Abd al-Hayy." On Muhammad ibn Mahmud Shah, see 
Roxburgh, 2005, 139-45. 

Roxburgh, 2005, Chapter 6, has discussed at length the deliberate 
arrangement (tartib) of the folios in H2154. This statement is on 
p. 251. His earlier work (1996, 771-998) analyzes the album folio by 
folio. 

Roxburgh, 2005, figure 131. 

Roxburgh, 2005, figure 134. 

Roxburgh, 2005, detail on p. 244. 

Roxburgh, 2005, 257. 

Adamova, 2008, 40; Blair and Grabar, 1980, no. 17. 

Hillenbrand, 1992a. 
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Thackston, 2001, 12. 

EIr: “Rhetorical figures," by Natalia Chalisova. 

Elaine Wright’s investigations suggested that there were three stages 
in the history of this manuscript: production in Jaliyirid Tabriz c. 1410; 
illumination under Baysunguur at Herat; and margining under Bahram 
Mirza. Her findings were presented at a workshop in conjunction with 
the biennial conference of the Historians of Islamic Art Association, 
held in Washington, DC in 2010. I thank her for so generously sharing 
her additional notes on the manuscript. 

Çağman and Tanindi, 1996, 138-9; Tanindi, 2000, 150. 

As pointed out to me by Elaine Wright. 

See the essay and examples presented by Sheila Canby in her chapter 
on illumination in Thompson and Canby, 2003, and in Çağman and 
Tanindi, 1996. 

Compare, for example, the heading in the copy of Amir Khusraw 
Dihlavi's Khamsa made for Bahram Mirza in the 1530s (Sackler 
Gallery $1986,67.1-2; Thompson and Canby, 2003, figure 5.5]. 
Analysis carried out by Dr. Paul Garside, Conservation Scientist, 
Scholarship and Collections, British Library, at the request of Teresa 
Fitzherbert. 

The first quire in a manuscript is often different from the others. 
Biography in Roxburgh, 2005, 252. 

Roxburgh, 1996, 779. The presentation is depicted in a copy of 
Loqman's Shahnama-yi Salim Khan dated 988/1591 (Topkapı Palace 
Library, A3595, 53b-54a; see Blair and Bloom, 1994, figure 308 and 
Komaroff, 2011, figure 6). 

Simpson, 1991. 

EI/2: “Giray,” by Halil Inalcik. 

I owe this information to Zeren Tanindi, citing an article by Güner 
Inal, “Topkapı Müzesi'ndeki Hazine 1509 No.lu Sehname’nin 
Minyatürleri”, Sanat Tarihi Yıllığı 3 (1969-70), 197-220, that was 
unavailable to me. The seal of Hajji Giray Khan is a small circle, that 
of Adil Giray Khan a diamond. 

Oxford Dictionary of National Biography: "Gordon, Thomas (1788- 
1841),” by J. M. Hussey. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Proclaiming Sovereignty: 
The Ardabil Carpets 


OUR FIFTH AND last object—actually a pair of objects—is the matched 
set of carpets made for the shrine of Sheikh Safi al-Din at Ardabil. One 
carpet (Figure 6.1) was acquired in 1893 by the South Kensington 
Museum (now the V&A); since 2006, it has been on permanent display 
as the centerpiece of the museum's newly refurbished Jameel Gallery 
(Figure 6.3).! The other carpet (Figure 6.2) has had a more checkered 
history. After passing though the hands of several American tycoons, 
it ended up in the collection of J. Paul Getty (1892-1976), who donated 
it in 1953 to the Los Angeles County Museum of Art (LACMA).” 
Although not on permanent display, it has been shown several times 
in the last decade, both in the museum and elsewhere. It played a 
starring role in the exhibition “Tale of Two Carpets" that took place 
at LACMA from November 14, 2009 to January 18, 2010 and again in 
" Gifts of the Sultans," an international exhibition held there in the 
summer of 2011 before moving to Houston in the fall of that year and 
Doha the following spring (Figure 6.4).° 

Both of these spectacular carpets are made of the same materials. 
They are finely knotted (approximately 5,400 knots per sq dm/340 
knots per sq in) in wool on undyed or cream silk warps and wefts.^ 
The warp is Z-spun and S-plied. Three paired shoots of weft follow 
each row of asymmetrical knots worked in ten colors of wool: 
three shades of blue, three shades of red, yellow, green, black, and 
white. 

Both carpets have been repaired in several places, especially at 
the lower ends. The carpet in London is larger: it now measures 
10.51X5.34 M/34⁄2X17 ft, but has been estimated to have origi- 
nally measured some 10.65 m/35 ft in length. The LACMA carpet 
has been drastically shortened and lost its outer border; it now meas- 
ures 7.19 X4.0 m/23!A x 13 ft, so itis therefore about one-third shorter 
and one-quarter narrower than its mate in London. 

Both carpets present the same design: a series of borders enclosing 
a field in which sixteen small ovoid medallions splay out from the 
larger lobed medallion in the center. Knotted in yellow, the central 
medallion (Figure 6.5) is decorated with three separate patterns. 
The first is a system of tightly coiled stems with small leaves and 
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Figure 6.1 Ardabil carpet, knotted in wool on silk foundation. 
IO.5IX5.34 m. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The Ardabil carpet in the V&A is the larger and more famous of the 
matched pair of carpets. 
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Figure 6.2 Ardabil carpet. 7.19x4.0 m. Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art. 


This is the smaller and lesser known of the matched pair of Ardabil 
carpets. Pieces from it were used to repair its larger mate now in the V&A. 
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Figure 6.3 Ardabil carpet on permanent exhibition at the VHA. 


Since 2006, the carpet has been on permanent display as the centerpiece of 
the new Jameel Gallery at the V&A. 


Figure 6.4 LACMA Ardabil carpet on exhibition in Doha. 


The LACMA carpet has been the star of several international exhibitions, 
most recently in Doha. 


blossoms. This is overlaid with a thicker line that sweeps to link 
large split-leaves. The two are connected by a system of interlacing 
cloud bands. Similar motifs comprising approximately one-quarter 
of the central design fill the corners. All these elements float over 
a deep blue ground, itself strewn with arabesques. The apparently 
random array is actually united by two planes of stems. Underneath 
is a system of fine yellow stems with blossoms and leaves. On top of 
this is a secondary system of heavier stems in red outlined in yellow 
adorned only with palmette-like blossoms. Variations in color and 
asymmetries in the designs that occur in exactly the same places 
on both carpets show that the pair must have been woven as a set, 
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Figure 6.5 Detail of the central medallion in the LACMA carpet. 


The center of both carpets shows a large medallion decorated with three 
separate patterns against a yellow ground. 


probably simultaneously on parallel vertical looms, a practical and 
timesaving method.° 

The depiction of two lamps suspended from the large medallion 
creates a central axis, such that the carpets are symmetrical along 
the longitudinal axis, but not along the horizontal one. The lamp at 
the upper end is heavier and larger, and above it at the top of the field 
is a small cartouche with three lines of text (Figure 6.6). The upper 
two contain a Persian couplet: 


E E A 
Sai AL lga ja Gal San be jee 


I have no refuge in this world other than thy threshold; 
My head has no resting place other than this doorway. 


The third line of the inscription on the Ardabil carpets gives 
historical information: 


aLi Jyaio MEST $a Jac 
AY? ais 


Work ( amal) of the servant of the court, Maqsud Kashani. 


Although written in the same style of script as the poetry, the 
historical information in the third line is set off from the verse by 
the long returning tail of the final ya' in Maqsud's epithet Kashani. 
The date, the year 946, written in numbers, is squeezed in the center 
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Figure 6.6 Detail of the cartouche in the LACMA carpet. 


Both carpets have a cartouche at the top with a couplet by the poet Hafiz 
followed by a line with the name of the designer, Maqsud Kashani, and the 
date 946, corresponding to 1539-40. 


below. This year, which ran from May 19, 1539 to May 8, 1540 of the 
Common Era, fell about one-third of the way through the long reign 
of Shah Tahmasp (r. 1524-76), thus setting the carpets’ production 
during the rise of the Safavid dynasty.* Unlike the slip-covered bowl 
and bronze rosewater sprinkler considered in Chapters 2 and 3 of this 
book, which were made for the market and are undated, the exact 
date on this magnificent pair of carpets suggests that they were a spe- 
cific commission for a definite purpose, yet many questions remain 
about exactly what that was. 


Provenance 


The fine quality of the design, materials, and technique; the large 
size; and the precise date on this splendid set of carpets mean that 
they have been the subject of much attention, with a lengthy history 
of publication, but a somewhat convoluted history of attribution. 
When the V&A carpet appeared on the market in London at the end 
of the nineteenth century, its provenance was given as the shrine of 
Sheikh Safi, the eponymous founder of the Safavid religious order 
(tariqa) in Ardabil. Edward Stebbing entitled his 1892 monograph, 
the first publication about the carpets, The Holy Carpet of the 
Mosque at Ardabil.? As the director of Vincent Robinson & Sons, the 
company offering the carpet for sale, Stebbing had a stake in such an 
attribution, which helped raise the price. His marketing ploy was 
successful, and his friend, the collector John Edward Taylor, brought 
the carpet to the attention of the South Kensington Museum and 
Offered to raise £750 in public contribution if the museum would pay 
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£1,750 toward the purchase price of £2,500.!! The campaign worked, 
and the museum acquired the carpet on March 30, 1893. 

The 1974 monograph on the LACMA carpet by Rexford Stead, 
deputy director of the museum from 1967 to 1979, however, raised 
doubts about the attribution to Ardabil. Having served in China 
during World War II, Stead moved to New York to study at the Asia 
Institute, founded by Arthur Upham Pope, the dean of Persian art 
in America and co-editor with his wife Phyllis Ackerman of the 
monumental Survey of Persian Art.? Stead became Pope's executive 
assistant and right-hand man, making close contacts with Iran and 
Iranian scholars.? In his monograph on the LACMA carpet, Stead 
incorporated a story from the V&A's records that gave a different 
provenance. According to this account recorded in 1966, a certain 
Major R. Jackson reported that while in Persia in 1919, he had come 
to know a Mr. W. Leonard Flynn (also spelled Flinn), who had worked 
for the firm of carpet importers Ziegler & Co. Flynn told Jackson that 
the firm had purchased one of the Ardabil carpets in Tabriz, but that 
it reportedly came from the shrine at Mashhad.'^ 

Such doubts about the carpets’ provenance intensified in 1984, 
when Martin Weaver, who had carried out conservation studies at 
the Ardabil shrine for UNESCO in 1969 and 1979, published an 
article giving further details of Flynn’s story and raising questions 
about whether any of the spaces in the Ardabil shrine would have 
been large enough to accommodate the carpets.’ As a result of these 
issues, many scholars writing about the carpets in the 1980s and 
early 1990s were doubtful about the attribution to Ardabil.!° 

Several articles published later in the 1990s in the textile journal 
Halı tackled some of these problems. Jennifer Wearden, a curator in 
the V&A's Department of Textiles, addressed some of the techni- 
cal issues, notably the designs used to recreate the pattern and the 
extent of the repairs to the V&A carpet.!" In an article published 
the following year, Donald King, former Keeper of Textiles at the 
V&A, used this technical information to trace the history of the two 
carpets in the shrine context over the past three centuries.!? He sug- 
gested that the carpets would have fitted exactly within the part of 
the shrine known as the Jannat Saray, but then might have been cut 
down to fit other buildings there. 

Since these publications, most scholars have since accepted the 
shrine as the original destination of the carpets,'? although, as we 
shall see, the situation is more complicated than it has sometimes 
been thought to be, and questions still remain about when, why, and 
where these carpets were made. 


The inscription 


The punning text in the inscribed cartouche at the top of the carpets 
confirms the attribution to a shrine. The person named in the bottom 
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line, Maqsud Kashani, must have been the professional designer 
or naqshband who made the drawing or cartoon, like one dated 
1306/1888-9 that Jon Thompson found in the Kashan Museum.?? 
Such a cartoon is to be distinguished from a knot or point plan on 
a gridded piece of paper, in which one square on the grid represents 
one knot on the carpet. While easy to use, this technique was intro- 
duced only in the last quarter of the nineteenth century.?! A gridded 
plan produces an absolutely symmetrical design, whereas that used 
for the carpets shows slight (and visually pleasing) irregularities in 
symmetrical designs.” 

Maqsud's signature tells us that he was a servant of the court 
(banda-yi dargah), and his role as court employee is picked up in 
the verse above his signature. It contains the opening line of a short 
ghazal by Hafiz, Iran's most famous lyric poet and older contemporary 
of Khwaju in Shiraz (see Chapter 5). The first hemistich verse has 
the word threshold (astan], the typical designation for a shrine,” but 
also used metaphorically to refer to the ruler himself. For example, 
the fifteenth-century calligrapher Sultan ‘Ali, probably Sultan ‘Ali 
Qa'ini, used the first hemistich of this couplet metaphorically in this 
way as the opening line in a petition asking for 7,000 dinars in back 
wages. The "threshold" referred to his patron, either the Aqqoyunlu 
ruler Sultan Ya‘qub |r. 1478-90) or his successor Rustam (r. 1493-7).”° 
This verse was thus doubly appropriate on carpets that were endowed 
to a threshold (the shrine) by a threshold (the shah). 

Persian poetry had been used on buildings and objects at least 
since the tenth century.” Verses from epic poems in mathnavi form 
extolling the virtues of the ruler were typical on palaces, as with 
the Ghaznavid palace at Lashkar Gah or the Mongol one at Takht-i 
Sulayman.”’ Shorter forms, especially lines from a ghazal, were more 
appropriate for vessels, both because the space was more limited and 
because the verses often celebrated the festivities during which these 
objects were used, celebrations that were not necessarily or even 
often of a religious nature. 

Some of the earliest vessels inscribed in this fashion are silver 
bowls with verses about the pleasures of wine drinking, a subject 
long-depicted on Iranian metalwares (for example, r.r, 2.13, 3.21, 
and 6.8) and popular despite official proscriptions to the contrary 
(see pp. 28-9, 90-1, and 200-2). One such vessel (Figure 6.7) was 
found in 1909 in a village in the Perm district of the Ural Mountains, 
alongside a well-known silver dish with the scene of a fortress.?? 
The outside of the shallow bowl is plain, except for a short inscrip- 
tion roughly incised near the bottom, saying that it was for (Ii) the 
treasurer (al-khazin) Khumartegin, a name borne by several Turkish 
military slaves attached to various courts. Like the slip-painted 
bowl (2.1), the interior of the silver bowl is more heavily decorated 
than the exterior and divided into three zones. In the center, a harpy 
holding a floral scroll is encircled by a stylized scroll with similar 
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Figure 6.7 Silver bowl found in the district of Perm near the Ural 
Mountains of western Russia. Diameter 15 cm. St. Petersburg, State 
Hermitage Museum. 


This bowl, datable to the ninth or tenth century on the basis of its form 
and decoration, is inscribed with the name of the owner, the treasurer 
Khumartegin, and a line about pleasure. It was probably used in wine- 
drinking ceremonies. 


trilobed flowers. Around the rim is an inscription, also decorated 
with trilobed flowers and interlacing, including a kaf with inter- 
twined bars. The layout and the style of floral and epigraphic decora- 
tion recall those used on slipwares made under the Samanids (see 
Chapter 2), and hence the silver bowl is typically dated to the ninth 
or tenth century. 

The text around the rim of the silver bowl found at Perm is some- 
what corrupt, but seems to read: 


ola dala Ju cael; el cS fy cond gi Ld cl 


Keep your heart joyful in this pleasant, happy thing, which gives 
you success.?? 
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Despite the difficulties in reading and interpretation, it is clear that 
the verse alludes to the object’s function as a wine bowl and, as 
Bernard O’Kane noted, recalls a later one by Hafiz that expands the 
image: “Drink the blood in the cup for its blood is licit; be at the 
service of the Beloved, for such service is worth engaging in.” As 
the owner tilted the silver bowl and sipped the wine, the image of 
the harpy would appear. The dish is quite large (15 cm/6 in in diam- 
eter), so it could have contained about half a liter (about one pint) of 
liquid. No wonder the harpy looks so happy! 

Similar verses about wine drinking were also inscribed in Arabic 
on a contemporary gold cup (Figure 6.8) in the British Museum.” It 
belonged to a hoard found at Nihavand near Hamadan in western Iran 
that comprised thirty-nine silver-gilt and nielloed objects including 
an amulet case and various plaques that were used as belt or horse 
trappings. A buckle-ring from the hoard is inscribed with the name 
of the chamberlain/courtier (al-hajib al-jalil) Abu Shuja‘ Injutegin, 
probably referring to an amir of the Saljuq period. The hoard likely 
comprised his personal accoutrements. 

The cup, which once had a handle, is decorated on the interior 
with a roundel containing a duck set on an arabesque. The exterior 
shows two pairs of similar ducks, confronted and alternating with 
four roundels with trilobed flowers. Around the rim is an inscrip- 
tion in floriated kufic. The text contains two verses ascribed to 
Ibn Tammar, a tenth-century poet from Wasit whose works were 
included in al-Tha'alibi's Yatimat al-Dahr: 


Figure 6.8 Gold wine cup found at Nihavand near Hamadan. Diameter 7.6 cm. London, 
British Museum. 


This bowl was part of a hoard that contained silver trappings, one inscribed with the 
name of Abu Shuja‘ Injutegin. The poem on it shows that it would have been used with a 
companion ewer or flask (khardddh) to drink red wine. 
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BY «la (gà Gund pall 
SII Gye Galles 5 (5 

Lassi GLY Gab ple caula 
FERT UH pgs 


Wine is a sun in a garment of red Chinese silk. 
It flows; its source is the flask. 

Drink, then, in the pleasance of time, since our day 
Is a day of delight, which has brought dew. 


About half the diameter of the silver bowl from Perm, the gold cup is 
even more closely linked to the delights of wine drinking. The poem 
opens with the word wine (al-khamr) and compares it to a garment 
of red silk (ghilala ladh). The second hemistich suggests that such 
a cup was to be used as a set with a flask or ewer (khardadh), from 
which to pour the wine. 

By the fifteenth century, verses about drinking, particularly 
ghazals by Hafiz, had become increasingly popular to decorate 
objects produced in the Iranian lands.?! The earliest dated example 
(Figure 6.9) occurs on a jug or tankard (mashraba) made by Habib 
Allah ibn ‘Ali Baharjani in 866/1461—2, probably at Herat.?? The body 


Figure 6.9 Brass tankard inlaid with silver. Height 13 cm; diameter of 
body 12.8 cm. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The jug made by Habib Allah ibn ‘Ali Baharjani, probably at Herat in 
866/1461-2, is inscribed with verses from Hafiz about wine drinking. Such 
ghazals became increasingly popular at this time to decorate objects of 
daily life. 
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is inscribed with two poems, each of eight lines (bayts), set in legible 
bands. Both the content of the text and its design suggest that the 
jug could be used at a celebration that combined wine drinking with 
poetry recitation.? The texts refer to the pleasures of wine and the 
fame of Hafiz. The layout in cartouches recalls that of manuscripts 
made for contemporary patrons, and the craftsman Habib Allah prob- 
ably used such a manuscript to copy the verses on the jug.*+ 

The inscriptions on the tankard reflect the proliferation of manu- 
scripts of Hafiz’s poetry at this time.? The poet’s works were 
recorded regularly in anthologies made in the early fifteenth century, 
the finest produced not to disseminate the author’s poetry but as 
symbols of a ruler’s magnificence. One of the most celebrated copies 
is exactly contemporary with the Ardabil carpets: the so-called 
Cartier Hafiz, named for its previous owner, the Parisian jeweler 
Louis Cartier (1875-1942). It is a medium-sized (the folios measure 
29x18.2 cm/11/^x7!4 in) but deluxe volume that once had a com- 
plete lacquer cover, finely illuminated opening spread, 176 folios 
with gold-sprinkled margins, and five paintings, one now lost.?6 The 
manuscript was preserved intact until recently, when it was disgrace- 
fully dispersed under the auspices of the late Stuart Cary Welch, who 
parceled out its parts among museums and collections like slices of 
pizza.? The manuscript's fine quality shows that it, like the pair of 
carpets, was a project carried out in a court atelier, but the differ- 
ent styles of painting signed and attributed to two different artists 
(Shaykhzada and Sultan Muhammad], who worked in at least two 
different cities (Herat and Tabriz), suggest that the codex may have 
had a more complicated history than has sometimes been thought. 

As in most copies of the poet’s Divan, the text in the Cartier 
Hafiz is transcribed in two columns. The manuscript is unsigned, 
but Priscilla Soucek suggested that its delicate script is the hand of 
Sultan Muhammad Nur, a well-known calligrapher who worked at 
Herat in the early Safavid period and was renowned for his work in 
color, his juxtaposition of different sizes of script, and his regular use 
of the pen at less than full width.?? In transcribing the text in this 
manuscript, the calligrapher, following the precedent established by 
Mir ‘Ali Tabrizi (see Chapter 5), typically left a single line (bayt) at 
the top of the page to suggest to the painter the subject for an other- 
wise full-page painting. 

Shaykhzada, a painter from Herat, added two of these paintings, 
probably in the late 1520s.?? A small graffito at the bottom of the 
painting often dubbed “Sermon in a mosque" says that it is his work; 
he probably also painted the polo scene, which is executed in a similar 
style. Priscilla Soucek suggested that the main figure in Shaykhzada’s 
two paintings may represent his patron, perhaps Husayn Khan 
Shamlu, depicted in both as a mature man with a full mustache. 

The manuscript apparently passed to the court of Shah Tahmasp, 
where three more paintings were added, probably c. 1531, by Sultan 
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Muhammad, one of the leading artists at the shah’s court.^ Sultan 
Muhammad signed both the “Celebration of 'Id" and the “Allegory 
of drunkenness" in cartouches within the architecture and its fit- 
tings. "The lovers picnicking" is done in the same style and is 
probably his work as well. 

One of three paintings added by Sultan Muhammad on folio 86a— 
the "Celebration of ‘Id” (Figure 6.10]—is glued onto a separate sheet. 
None of the original calligraphy is visible. Instead the painter added 
two verses at the top of the palace. They contain two lines from a 
ghazal of Hafiz:^! 


SESI ja bb g US eras g rase 
he oe g ole Gan ob egan pile 
AUS Cad Gis 9 apd Crusty (age 

olas ile) ad) ee cob 


Friends eagerly await, for it is the season of ‘Id and roses, 
Saqi! Behold the refulgent moon in the King’s resplendent face 
and bring wine! 
He is fortunate, a noble ruler. 
O God, spare him from the evil eye. 


As Abolala Soudavar pointed out, Hafiz had probably composed 
the ghazal c. 1376 to eulogize his patron, the Muzaffarid ruler Shah 
Shuja‘, whose first name Shah is mentioned in the opening line.? 
Hafiz's verses cleverly praise the ruler by suggesting that viewers 
behold the new moon in the face of the king. The painter Sultan 
Muhammad in turn turned the verbal conceit into a visual one prais- 
ing his patron, the Safavid shah Tahmasp, who is surely the youthful 
prince sitting on the throne in the middle of the scene. To under- 
score the connection, the painter deliberately excerpted the first and 
sixth lines of the ghazal. Sultan Muhammad must have decided to 
combine these two verses, the second of which is repeated on the 
verso, so that he could include the reference to the ruler (shah) and 
the encomium to him. 

The painter Sultan Muhammad further flatters his patron Shah 
Tahmasp by signing the painting at the base of his throne: work 
(amal) of Sultan Muhammad ‘Traqi.* In placing his signature there, 
Sultan Muhammad indicates that he was in the shah's service, liter- 
ally under his foot.** The titles surrounding the cartouche with the 
signature further massage the shah’s ego: they evoke victory (fath), 
[divine] assistance (nusrat), good fortune (dawlat), triumph (pirüzi], 
and [long] life (umr). The painting centers on the royal figure, who 
extends his hand to accept a cup of wine in a golden bowl and thus 
encapsulates the scene described in the verses on the gold wine cup 
(6.8). 
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At some point, this splendid manuscript of Hafiz’s poems passed 
to Tahmasp’s brother, Sam Mirza, whose name has been added over 
the doorway. Although difficult to read, the text clearly ends with the 
name Sam Mirza. The middle section reads Abu'l-Muzaffar, which 
is Shah Tahmasp's usual title (rather than Sam Mirza's Abu'l-Nasr]. 
The opening word is even more unclear: the most convincing reading 
is al-hddi (the guide),^$ used regularly for Shi‘ite imams and borne 
by Tahmasp's father Isma'il, who considered himself the promised 
Mahdi who would usher in the Day of Judgment, and by Tahmasp, 


Figure 6.10 Folio with the “Celebration of Id” detached from the Cartier 
Hafiz. Page 29x18.3 cm; painting 20x15 cm. Art and History Trust 
Collection. 


Both text and painting are full of puns. Hafiz composed the couplet at the 
top of this painting to eulogize his patron Shah Shuja‘, whose name is 
mentioned in the opening line. Sultan Muhammad turned the verbal 
conceit into a visual one praising his patron, the young Shah Tahmasp, 
who is seated on the throne in the center of the composition. 
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who was lauded as the “commander of the army of the Mahdi, the 
Lord of the Age” in the inscription commemorating his restorations 
to the Friday Mosque in Isfahan in 1530-1.*” The messianic flavor of 
the title, combined with the figure behind the monarch who carries 
a large wooden club, probably the type used in the ritualistic basti- 
nado (chüb-i tariq) that was part of the unorthodox Sufi behaviors 
endorsed by Tahmasp at the beginning of his reign, would confirm 
the dating of this painting c. 1531 before Tahmasp’s repentance and 
change of focus.^ 

This splendid copy of Hafiz’s Divan clearly belongs to the same 
artistic milieu as the Ardabil carpets, for many of same designs were 
incorporated on both. Walter Denny, for example, pointed out that 
the arabesque on the canopy over the couple in Sultan Muhammad’s 
painting of “The lovers picnicking” from the Cartier Hafiz resembles 
that used in the Ardabil carpets.? Denny called attention to the 
interpenetrating floral and vegetal forms; one can also compare both 
the cloud bands from the carpet’s central medallion and the floral 
scrolls from the ground. Jon Thompson drew attention to another 
shared detail: a leaf in the guard stripe whose edge is lifted up and 
turned back.®? 

Such motifs belonged to the decorative repertory of illuminators, 
and the stupendous heading ( unvan) to the copy of the Shahnama 
made for Tahmasp at this time (Figure 6.11) can be (and often is) 
compared to a carpet design, with a border surrounding a central 
field decorated with two intersecting layers of cloud bands and ara- 
besques, although in the case of the manuscript heading, the illumi- 
nator added heads and faces to inhabit the scroll.5?! This page, along 
with the text and 118 of the remaining paintings, was repatriated to 
Iran in the 1990s.?? The parallel between carpets and the paintings in 
the manuscript was not lost on curators in Tehran, and the Carpet 
Museum there soon mounted an exhibition, in which twenty-six 
paintings from the manuscript had been woven as carpets.?? 

The matched pair of Ardabil carpets thus fits nicely into contem- 
porary artistic production by the Safavid court, both literary and 
artistic. But why did Tahmasp want to commission such a pair of 
carpets as gifts for the shrine of his eponymous ancestor at Ardabil? 


Gifts to shrines 


Rich furnishings, along with deluxe books, especially copies of the 
Qur'an, are the most common objects endowed to shrines.°* The 
accounts by medieval travelers like the Moroccan globetrotter Ibn 
Battuta (1304-68) include long descriptions of the luxurious fit- 
tings of shrines such as the tomb of ‘Ali at Najaf.^ As a Moroccan 
Sunni, Ibn Battuta must have abhorred the outpouring of emotion 
and veneration at these shrines, but even he seems to have been 
taken with their opulence, and he described many of the same type 
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Figure 6.11 Illuminated heading (‘unvan) from the copy of the Shahnama made for 
Shah Tahmasp. Tehran, Museum of Contemporary Art. 


The magnificent heading to this royal copy of the Shahnama resembles a carpet design. 
It exemplifies the dissemination of the Safavid court style. 


of objects that were depicted in contemporary illustrations of tombs 
(for example, 4.16).°° 

Fancy lighting fixtures, often made of precious metals or glazed 
ceramics and typically made in pairs, were typical gifts to shrines, 
as they provided illumination, both physical and spiritual. One such 
candlestick, made of brass inlaid with silver, was endowed to the 
shrine at Ardabil (Figure 6.12).°’ It is very large (31x42 cm/12Ax 16% 
in), only centimeters smaller than the largest candlestick known 
from the Islamic period in Iran, that endowed in 708/1308-9 to the 
shrine of the Sufi Sheikh Bayazid at Bastam, which measures 32x46 
cm (12'4x18 in]).9? Both share the same shape (a conical drum) and 
materials (bronze inlaid with silver), but their decoration differs. 
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Figure 6.12 Brass candlestick inlaid with silver and endowed to the shrine 
of Sheikh Safi at Ardabil. 31x42 cm. Tehran, Museum of Islamic Art. 


Probably made in the early fourteenth century for a Mongol amir, this 
candlestick exemplifies the kind of expensive object donated to the shrine 
at Ardabil. 


The one endowed to the shrine at Bastam has the endowment text 
inscribed around the base as a prominent part of the decoration; it 
must have been made specifically as a gift for the shrine. The one 
endowed to the shrine at Ardabil, in contrast, is decorated with 
roundels showing a Mongol prince on horseback hunting and anony- 
mous titulature invoking glory to our master, the king, the posses- 
sor, etc. It must have been made for a courtly setting, to judge from 
the figural decoration, especially the figure with Mongol feathered 
headdress, around the same time as the one for the shrine at Bastam 
in the fourteenth century. Like the titulature, the decoration of the 
kingly hunter who slays lions and hawks with gyrfalcons is generic, 
and the candlestick has no endowment text telling us who endowed 
it or when it was given to the shrine. Ilkhanid sultans, viziers, and 
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amirs were frequent visitors to the shrine of Sheikh Safi,’ and one of 
them may have endowed this candlestick during such a visit. 

Sumptuous textiles, often in inscribed sets, comprise another 
major type of furnishing given to shrines. As with lighting imple- 
ments, some of the largest and finest examples were made specifi- 
cally for the individual site. Just as Shah Tahmasp had the large set of 
carpets made for the shrine at Ardabil in the mid-sixteenth century, 
so his grandson Shah ‘Abbas (r. 1587-1629) had silk and gold carpets 
made for the shrine of ‘Ali at Najaf nearly a century later.” A frag- 
mentary border (6.32x0.91 m/20% x3 ft) from an enormous carpet 
and a complete prayer rug with three niches (6.12x2.75 m/20x9 ft) 
both have an endowment (waqf) inscription knotted into the pile.5! 
The text identifies ‘Abbas as the "dog of this shrine" (kalb-i in 
ástán), a phrase that incorporates the same word for shrine as in the 
verse by Hafiz on the Ardabil pair. 

Another pair of carpets made of the same materials (knotted in 
silk with precious metal threads on a silk and cotton foundation], 
and hence part of the same donation to the shrine at Najaf, was even 
larger: they each measure 14.03x4.78 meters/46x15% ft. Each 
displays a tripartite border enclosing a field with arabesque bands 
and floriated stems on a crimson ground. The border runs along only 
three sides, so the pair was surely designed to be laid side by side to 
form an enormous rectangle 14.03 x9.56 m/46x 31^ ft. They are thus 
somewhat more sophisticated in layout than the Ardabil pair which, 
when laid side by side, would have double borders down the middle. 
The two carpets from Najaf probably belonged to an even larger set, 


Figure 6.15 Fragment of a silk carpet. 145x259 cm. London, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


Knotted in silk and precious metal thread on a silk and cotton foundation, 
this fragment from an early-seventeenth-century carpet is comparable to 
those endowed to the shrine of ‘Ali at Najaf that are woven with an 
endowment inscription in the name of Shah ‘Abbas. 
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as a fragment from a smaller carpet (Figure 6.13), estimated to have 
originally measured 5.85 x2.59 m/19'4x8"™ ft, shows the same dis- 
tinctive design and coloring.9 

Like lights, carpets were both functional and symbolic. As the 
anthropologist Brian Spooner pointed out, in a nomadic setting 
carpets domesticated the ground on which they were spread and pro- 
vided a surface for both prayer and family meals, thus symbolizing 
the unity and integrity of the family.6^ Such carpets are shown in Mir 
Sayyid ‘Ali’s depiction of a nomadic encampment, probably detached 
from a copy of Nizami’s Khamsa made for Shah Tahmasp just at the 
time of the Ardabil carpets (c. 15 40).° Clearly these are no ordinary 
nomads: the painting depicts an idealized world, but the role of the 
carpet functions in the same way to unify the communal setting. 
Carpets would have played the same role in a khanaqah or shrine to 
encourage social cohesion and bonding. 

Carpets can also be seen to represent the two sides of authority of the 
Safavid ruler, representing the shah as both messianic Sufi sheikh and 
king,® and thus appealing to the Safavids' competing and composite 
constituencies.Ó/ On the one hand, carpets signified the site of Safavid 
spiritual succession. According to the Fazli Isfahani's chronicle, Afzal 
al-tavarikh, ‘Ali, oldest son of Haydar, founder of the Safavid dynasty, 
divided his material and spiritual inheritance between his younger 
brothers: he designated the youngest brother Isma'il his military heir, 
while the middle brother Ibrahim was his spiritual heir, who was 
to transmit guidance and, in the words of the seventeenth-century 
Safavid chronicler, to occupy the prayer carpet. The carpet thus 
signified the locus of spiritual authority for the sheikh's silsila (line). 
In the same way, by ordering a splendid set of carpets for the shrine, 
Isma‘il’s son Tahmasp was surely justifying his spiritual inheritance. 

Carpets were also the appropriate seating for royalty. Since their 
earliest appearance in Persian manuscripts of the fourteenth century, 
carpets were depicted spread beneath thrones.” They continued 
to be used in this way into the sixteenth century, for early Safavid 
paintings regularly depict the king enthroned on a carpet, often 
decorated with a central medallion and a scrolling arabesque ground, 
as in Sultan Muhammad's depiction of the celebration of ‘Id (6.10), 
where the young monarch is seated on the throne in front of an iwan. 
Contemporary historians also describe carpets as the royal seat: in 
recounting the struggle for succession following Tahmasp's death, 
Iskandar Beg Munshi, for example, reported that the mother of one 
of the claimants, the Georgian Sultan Haydar Mirza, instructed her 
son that the moment the shah was dead, he should place the royal 
crown (tdj-i shahi) on his head and assume his seat on the royal rug 
(qalicha-yi humayun) in the blessed iwan (ayvdn-i mubdrak) of the 
Chihil Sutun, the royal palace in Qazvin.” The prayer carpet of the 
Safavid Sufi order continued to be the site of Safavid coronations 
through the reign of Sheikh Safi (r. 1629-42 )."! 
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A contemporary poetic manuscript illustrates the particular reso- 
nance that textiles and carpets had for Safavid monarchs in the early 
sixteenth century: a copy of the Divan of Shah Isma‘il, written in 
Azeri Turkish under his pen-name Khata’i.” One of eleven extant 
copies of the text, it was probably produced for the ruler himself 
at Tabriz c. 1520. The small (22x14 cm/8%x5% in) manuscript 
contains fifty folios and three paintings that are out of original 
sequence since rebinding. As Wheeler Thackston’s careful study 
showed, text and image in this manuscript were closely linked, and 
both were imbued with mystical overtones.” The page now used as 
the opening contains verses about the lover who tells his beloved 
in the garden of the soul that there can be no stature as elegant as 
his tall slender cypress. The painting depicts a tall slender couple 
and attendants in a garden, and many features in it are metaphoric 
allusions to the poetry. Both the cypress (sarv) and the long-necked 
bottle (suráhi], for example, allude to the graceful stature of the 
beloved, the stream to the beloved’s torrent of tears, the attendants 
with swords and arrows to the bloodthirsty glances that pierce the 
lover’s heart, and so forth. 

But the second image in the manuscript of Isma‘il’s Divan in the 
Sackler Gallery is even more instructive for our purposes (Figure 
6.14). The subject for the image was chosen deliberately as the lines 
of text on the front side are spaced out so the appropriate lines of the 
ghazal would fall on top of the illustrated page.”“* The poem men- 
tions the lover’s separation from the beloved, and the scene depicts 
a prince’s arrival at a palace. The composition is loosely modeled on 
the type known since the Jalayirid period and so well executed in the 
copy of Khwaju’s three mathnavis dated 1396 (5.14). The illustration 
in the copy of Isma‘il’s Divan again shows the hero on horseback 
arriving at the palace gate, with the beloved peering down, but, as in 
the opening painting in the manuscript, many features in it allude 
to verbal images in the poetry. The stately cypress trees entwined 
with the flowering fruit tree, for example, evoke the union of the 
lovers; the autumnal plane tree, the succession from the winter of 
separation to the springtime of happiness and union, the gatekeeper, 
the faithful and humble lover, etc. The arched windows recall the 
beloved’s eyebrows, and to drive home that particular metaphor, a 
verse of Persian poetry elucidating the symbolism is inscribed over 
the window: 


b3 Shas! S OS osos dquo 5! o 
atisi gi oles la 059) 5 


Put your head out of the window, for my desire for your eyebrows 
is as great as the faster’s anxious expectation of the new moon. 
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Figure 6.14 Folio showing “Prince before a palace,” from the Divan of 
Shah Ismail. Page 21.8x 14 cm. Washington, DC, Sackler Gallery. 

This illustration, like the other two in the manuscript with the shah’s 
mystical poems in Azeri Turkish probably made at Tabriz c. 1520, is 
replete with visual puns. The arched windows, for example, evoke the 
beloved’s eyebrows mentioned in the verse above them, and the textile 
rolled out to greet the prince echoes the titles inscribed on the cornice 
above, which refers to the ruler as the “spreader of the carpet of safety and 
security.” 


As Thackston explained, the simile is a common one in Persian 
poetry. The new moon of Shawwal signals the end of the Ramadan 
fast, and by the end of the month those who fast anxiously await a 
sighting of the crescent to begin their celebrations. 
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To welcome the prince’s arriving at his beloved’s palace, the serv- 
ants have literally “rolled out the [red] carpet,” in this case depicted 
more like a length of brocaded gold and blue cloth, shown at the 
bottom of the painting, and replacing the stream in the similar scene 
in Khwaju's poems (5.14). To make it clear that this rich textile is 
literally a reference to the ruler himself, the shah’s name and titles 
are inscribed on the cornice over his head: founder of the sultanate, 
the greatest sultan and most just, more noble emperor, liege lord 
of the kings of the Arabs and Persians, layer of the foundations of 
justice, spreader of the carpet of safety and security, Abu'l-Muzaffar 
Shah Isma‘il Bahadur Khan. Isma‘il’s title inscribed on the palace in 
the painting, spreader of the carpet of safety and security (bdsit bisat 
al-amn wa'l-aman|, is physically embodied in the large carpets that 
his son endowed to the shrine at Ardabil. 

Large size was a central feature of many gifts to shrines. 
Monumentality had been an important attribute for the Mongols,’ 
and it continued to be significant for their successors. This was true 
not only of carpets, but of other fittings as well. Vessels were often 
the largest of their type. For example, the large copper basin that the 
Jalayirid ruler Sheikh Uways endowed to the shrine at Ardabil meas- 
ures 67 cm/26/^ in in diameter and 36 cm/14% in in height.” It is 
dwarfed, however, by the elephantine cauldron that Timur endowed 
to the shrine of Ahmad Yasavi in Turkestan in 1399 (4.30].7 

These fittings were large because they were meant for communal 
use. But their size was also, and perhaps even more, meant to sym- 
bolize the munificence of the donor and reflect his stature, which 
was often enhanced by having his name written prominently on the 
object. Four of the ten cartouches on the Jalayirid basin, for example, 
are inscribed with the name and titles of Sheikh ‘Uways. The posi- 
tion of the endowment inscriptions was also designed for maximum 
effect: ‘Abbas’s endowment text on the prayer carpet for the shrine 
at Najaf, for example, was knotted into the pile just where the sup- 
plicant would kneel. This type of endowment inscription thus differs 
from the typical owner's mark, which is usually inscribed under the 
foot and therefore visible only if one turns the object upside down. 

The large pair of carpets that Tahmasp endowed to the shrine at 
Ardabil therefore belongs to a well-known type of gift to shrines. But 
why did the shah choose to donate the carpets to the shrine at this 
time? To answer that question, we must investigate the history of 
the period and the rise of Safavid rule. 


Why Ardabil in the 1540s? 


The early Safavid shahs claimed spiritual authority by virtue of 
their inherited leadership of Sheikh Safi al-Din’s order (tariqa), and 
the rulers’ sporadic visits to Ardabil at key moments ensured that 
this link remained visible to their supporters, notably the Qizilbash 
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Turkmen.” In 1500, Isma‘il had returned there from exile in Gilan 
to request the assistance of his ancestors before launching his bid 
to seize power. He came to the shrine again in 1515 after his disas- 
trous defeat at Chaldiran on August 23, 1514 and once more in 1524 
shortly before his death on May 23 of that year. Isma‘il’s son Tahmasp 
visited the site in 1535, early in his effective reign after he had put 
to death his regent Husayn Khan Shamlu and quelled the Qizilbash 
interregnum. Tahmasp returned again the following summer to give 
thanks for his victories over the Ottomans.” According to the ruler’s 
memoirs completed in 1561, he made these visits in response to a 
vision of ‘Ali, who then granted him victory.®° Tahmasp’s account, 
written in mid-life, is a rewriting of history designed to appeal to 
the Shi‘ite sympathies of his new “Alid supporters, as opposed to the 
messianic claims that had appealed to the Qizilbash in bringing the 
dynasty to power. The passage neatly illustrates how the ruler’s 
claims to legitimacy shifted between the beginning and the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

Shortly after his second visit to Ardabil in the summer of 1536, 
land was acquired to enlarge the shrine complex that had developed 
around the tomb of Sheikh Safi in the centuries following his death 
in 1334 (Figure 6.15). According to the Sarih al-Milk (para. Y.a-e], the 
list of properties owned by the shrine and drawn up on March 9, 1570 
by the accountant ‘Abdi Beg Shirazi (d. 1580-1), the first land for 
the Jannat Saray and surrounding buildings was acquired in Jumada 
I 943/October-November 1536.8! It took seven years to acquire all 
the land for the buildings surrounding the Jannat Saray, for the last 
deed is dated Sha‘ban 949/November-December 1542. The Ardabil 
carpets are dated precisely to the middle of this seven-year period. 
There are, however, two ways to interpret the meaning of this date. 

First, we could take the year 946/15 39-40 as a terminus ad quem, 
the date when the work was completed. Such an assumption could 
fit with the location of the inscription, for the dated cartouches fall 
at the top end of the carpets and might mark the end of manufac- 
ture.? Using the evidence of comparable carpet production in the 
twentieth century, scholars have estimated that it might have taken 
several years to set up the loom, knot, and clip the pile on this pair 
of large carpets.? Hence, following this scenario of a terminus ad 
quem, the carpets would have been begun when land was acquired 
in late 1536 and finished in 1539-40. 

Following the work of Donald King, most scholars have accepted 
that the pair of large carpets was designed for the Jannat Saray, the 
large building at the northeast end of the courtyard that can exactly 
encompass the two carpets laid side by side (Figure 6.16).°+ But what 
was this structure? It is now called a mosque, but it was clearly not 
designed for that function as it is octagonal and has a large screen 
where the mihrab should be. The term “mosque” is never used in 
the Persian sources and probably reflects a new function introduced 
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ARDABIL 
Shrine of Safi-ed Din 
Plan showing placement of carpets 


Figure 6.15 Shrine complex at Ardabil (possible placement of carpets). 
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Beginning in 1536, the Safavid shah Tahmasp significantly enlarged the complex that 
had been built up over the centuries around the tomb of his eponymous ancestor, sheikh 


Safi (d. 1334), purchasing the property that became the site for the large octagonal 


building known as the Jannat Saray (Paradisal Palace), which lies at the northeast end of 


the courtyard facing the Dar al-Hadith. 


in the twentieth century when a minbar was installed. In the Sarih 
al-Milk, the list of properties at the shrine drawn up in 1570, ‘Abdi 
Beg designated the Jannat Saray as a maqsura, usually meaning a 
screened area for a ruler. When discussing this registry of property, 
the historian A. H. Morton suggested that the Jannat Saray might 
have been used for Sufi rituals or as a tomb, perhaps for Tahmasp 
himself.55 

Since Morton made his astute suggestions some thirty-five 
years ago, further documentation has come to light. According to 
the Khulasat al-tavarikh, composed by the court chronicler Qadi 
Ahmad Qummi c. 1590 and the most detailed account of the events 
of Tahmasp's reign, Shah Isma‘il’s wife Tajlu Khanum had ordered 
the splendid domed tomb (gunbad) named Jannat Saray next to the 
blessed tomb (qubba) of Sheikh Safi in Ardabil as the burial place 
(madfan) of her husband, along with a splendid grille (panjara) for his 
cenotaph (darih), but unfortunately the work was not finished and 
her husband's body was not buried there.*° 

Identifying the Jannat Saray as the intended tomb for Shah Isma‘il 
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Figure 6.16 View of the courtyard at Ardabil, with the Jannat Saray at the 
northeast end. 


The pair of Ardabil carpets, laid side by side, would fit exactly inside the 
large octagonal building known as the Jannat Saray. Perhaps originally the 
tomb for the ruler’s father Isma‘il, the building seems to have been 
repurposed as a hall reserved for the ruler and his entourage. 


fits its name, location, and shape. The appellation Jannat Saray (liter- 
ally, Paradisal Pavilion) suggests a tomb, and the area behind it was 
a cemetery (Figure 6.17). According to Michele Membré, Venetian 
messenger to Tahmasp’s court just at this time (1539-42), Tahmasp 
ordered all deceased men of favor to be buried at Ardabil,?/ and this 
may well have been the preferred cemetery, given its proximity to 
the grave of Sheikh Safi. 

The Jannat Saray’s form also fits squarely within the tradition of 
tomb building in Iran. The model could easily have been the nearby 
tomb of Uljaytu at Sultaniyya (see Chapter 4), which is also octago- 
nal and even larger (with a dome that is about 25 m/82 ft in diameter, 
as opposed to the 15-m/49-ft dome over the Jannat Saray). There 
are other contemporary examples of octagonal tombs as well, such 
as that at Kalhoran outside Ardabil for Sheikh Safi’s father Jibra’il, 
rebuilt at some point under the Safavids, probably in the sixteenth 
century.?? 

Identifying the Jannat Saray as the intended site of Isma'il's tomb 
makes sense within the shrine context as well. Isma'il was eventu- 
ally buried in a tiny (2.4x1.65 m/8x51!^ ft] tomb squeezed behind 
and between the two earliest mausolea on the site, the circular tomb 
tower for Sheikh Safi and the square one known as the Haramkhana 
for his eldest son Muhyi al-Din, who predeceased him by a decade 
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Figure 6.17 View of the Jannat Saray at Ardabil, seen from the north and 
surrounded by graves. 


The ground beyond the Jannat Saray was used as a favorite burial ground 
for men of favor at the Safavid court. 


(Figure 6.18).?? Isma'il's present tomb contains a large and splendid 
cenotaph, made of exotic woods, ivory, brass, silk, and even thread 
(Figure 6.19).? Measuring r.85x0.90 m/6x3 ft, the cenotaph over- 
whelms the tiny space into which it is now squeezed and cannot 
have been designed for this location, which allows no room for ven- 
eration, let alone circumambulation. Rather, Isma‘il’s current tomb 
must have been a secondary burial site. 

One other object is sometimes cited to support the scenario that 
the date of 946/1539-40 marks the terminus ad quem of both the 
carpets and the Jannat Saray: a large (39x29 cm/15^x 11^ in) single- 
volume Qur'an endowed to the shrine in this same year.?! According 
to the colophon, the text with twelve lines per page on 176 folios was 
transcribed by Ahmad ibn al-Muhsini in 739/1338-9. On the basis 
of its style and illumination, David James attributed it to Damascus 
and suggested that its quality and chinoiserie style, if not its size, 
heralded the great Qur'an manuscripts produced for the Mamluks in 
the 1360s and early 1370s (see Chapter 4]. 

Ahmad ibn al-Muhsini's deluxe copy of the Qur'an had a check- 
ered history. It entered the library of the Mamluk sultan Qaytbay 
(r. 1468-97), whose ex-libris can be found on the final page below 
the colophon. The manuscript then passed to the Safavids, as the 
manuscript bears a spectacular gold binding with the ex-libris of 
Shah Isma'il.?? According to the Mamluk chronicler Ibn Iyas, in r5 11 
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Figure 6.18 View of the shrine at Ardabil from the southwest. 


Shah Isma‘il was eventually buried in the tiny tomb squeezed between the 
circular tomb tower for Sheikh Safi (d. 1334) and the square one for his 
eldest son Muhyi (d. c. 1325), known as the Haramkhana. 


Qaytbay’s successor Qansuh al-Ghawri presented Shah Isma‘il with 
a Qur’an manuscript in return for the Safavid ruler’s having sent 
him the head of Uzbek Khan, and James speculated that Ibn Iyas was 
referring to this very copy.” Isma‘il’s younger son Bahram Mirza, 
at the time the governor of Lahijan, then presented the manuscript 
to the shrine at Ardabil as indicated by an endowment note on the 
final page. He did so in 946/1539-40, the same year recorded on the 
carpets endowed by his older brother, and Sheila Canby suggested 
that both these endowments may have been made to coincide with 
the completion of the Jannat Saray.? 

Such an explanation—that the carpets were begun shortly after 
land to expand the shrine began to be acquired in October-November 
1536; were intended for the Jannat Saray; and were endowed there 
when it was completed in 1539-40, along with Bahram Mirza's 
bequest of the fourteenth-century Qur'an—is, however, impossi- 
ble, as Qadi Ahmad Qummi noted specifically that Tajlu Khanum 
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Figure 6.19 Detail of the cenotaph of Shah Isma il in his tomb at Ardabil. 
1.85 X0.90 m. 


The enormous cenotaph for Shah Isma‘il, made of exotic woods, ivory, 
brass, silk, and even thread, overwhelms the tiny tomb in which it is now 
placed. The space is so crowded that it is impossible to take a photograph 
of the entire object. 


ordered a large grille to surround her husband’s cenotaph in the 
Jannat Saray. Having this large box and screen in the center of the 
room would mean that there was no room for the carpets to be laid 
side by side within the octagonal hall. 

We know from a contemporary example that carpets were made to 
shape to fit exactly around the cenotaph within the tomb chamber of 
a shrine. This is the case with the fragments remaining from the set 
of dated Safavid carpets designed for the shrine of Ni‘matallah Vali 
at Mahan by Mu'min ibn Qutb al-Din al-Mahani in 1067/1656-7. 
Bought by an Austrian diplomat and taken to Sarajevo, the fragments 
come from three carpets woven specifically for the tomb chamber. 
One carpet can be reconstructed to measure 3.03x8.16 m/10x26*4 
ft, with a projection on the long side to fit the doorway. Jennifer 
Housego's reconstruction shows that the carpet would have fitted 
exactly along one side of the cenotaph that occupies the center of the 
square room.?* 

The only way to accept this scenario of the date 946/1539-40 as 
a terminus ad quem would be to imagine that the carpets had been 
intended for another location. But as Weaver and others have pointed 
out, there are no other buildings at the shrine large enough for the 
carpets. Furthermore, one would need to explain the close correspond- 
ence between the dimensions of the carpets and the Jannat Saray. 
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We can resolve all these problems by interpreting the date on the 
carpets in a second—and to my mind much more convincing—way: 
to take the date of 946/1539-40 as a terminus a quo, that is, as the 
date when Tahmasp commissioned the carpets and Maqsud drew up 
the cartoon. Such an interpretation fits with all the dates in the Sarih 
al-Milk, which indicate the times when monies changed hands, 
as for the first acquisition of the properties for the Jannat Saray in 
October-November 1536.” 

The year 946/1539-40 was also the one in which Tajlu Khanum 
was disgraced, purportedly for plotting to poison Tahmasp and 
replace him with his younger brother Bahram Mirza.” She was 
exiled to Shiraz where she died, and her extensive properties were 
seized.?? By this point, three years into the project at Ardabil, the 
Jannat Saray would have been under construction. The tomb at 
Sultaniyya provides an analogy: construction and exterior decora- 
tion there took five years (1305-10) and interior decoration another 
three (1310-13). Assuming that the Jannat Saray was begun shortly 
after the acquisition of the properties in October-November 1536, 
by 1539-40 the structure would have been set out and the dimen- 
sions determined so that the carpets could be ordered to size. After 
Tahmasp's dramatic quarrel with and exile of his mother, he might 
well have decided to downplay his connections to his messianic 
father by moving Isma‘il’s body to a more modest spot in the shrine 
and repurposing the enormous building Tajlu had commissioned as 
a tomb for him. 

The re-interment of bodies was surprisingly frequent in medieval 
Iran, especially during periods of official Shi‘ite rule in the period 
following the Mongol conquests. Already in Ilkhanid Iran, there 
were rumors that Uljaytu had planned to disinter the bodies of Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar (see Chapter 4). The bones of Tahmasp himself were 
moved repeatedly: after his death, his body was hastily buried in his 
palace at Qazvin, but during the reign of his son Ismail II (r. 1576-8], 
Tahmasp's bones were moved to Mashhad, then during the reign of 
his grandson ‘Abbas reinterred in the shrine of Zayn al-‘Abidin in 
Isfahan, and a year later moved back to the shrine at Ardabil.?? So 
this idea of the transposition of bodies was quite current. 

Kishwar Rizvi correctly emphasized the dynamic nature of the 
shrine at Ardabil, which evolved both diachronically and synchroni- 
cally. Such changes provide a better explanation for the carpets: 
that the Jannat Saray, commissioned by Tajlu Khanum as a tomb for 
her deceased husband Isma‘il and designed to contain his large and 
expensive cenotaph in the middle, was then repurposed by her son 
after he had exiled her in 1539-40, and a set of splendid carpets com- 
missioned to fit the new function of that large octagonal hall. To see 
what sorts of activity Tahmasp might have envisioned and why the 
carpets were an appropriate fitting at that time, we must look more 
closely at the evolving nature of sovereignty in this period. 
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The repurposed Jannat Saray 


The long reign of Tahmasp was a period of change in the nature of 
authority in Iran, a shift from the charismatic and messianic claims 
of his father Isma‘il to a more 'Alid-centered system in which order, 
security, and justice were centered on the monarchy. The renovations 
to the shrine at Ardabil in the late 1530s occurred at a time when 
Tahmasp was seeking out new methods of corporate sovereignty, 
asserting his independence from and control over the Qizilbash 
amirs who had so successfully plagued the opening decades of his 
reign. Beginning in 1540, for example, the ruler launched a series 
of invasions into the Caucasus, bringing back massive amounts of 
plundered property and prodigious numbers of Christian slaves, a 
policy that culminated in the establishment of the corps of “royal 
slaves” who came to dominate the Safavid military under his 
grandson Shah *Abbas.!?! 

Tahmasp himself, at least publicly, became increasingly pious 
and austere. According to the early seventeenth-century chronicler 
Iskandar Munshi, in 1532-3 Tahmasp had all revenues from taverns, 
gambling dens, and brothels removed from the state ledgers; the 
Qizilbash amirs followed his lead, and two decades later his amirs 
and courtiers made a public act of repentance, an act known by its 
chronogram, “Sincere Repentance,” the equivalent of 963/155 5-6.! 
Tahmasp’s religiosity is marked at the shrine in Ardabil by an 
undated edict (farmdn) carved on a marble plaque now installed 
in the courtyard that urges the populace to refrain from unlawful 
and heretical activities including drinking, gambling, singing, and 
playing the tambour.!9? Tahmasp’s shift towards austerity and his 
initial act of repentance coincide with a new phase of confidence and 
political awareness for the young ruler and the increasing sway of 
Shi‘ite theologians. 

Despite these public pronouncements, Sufis continued to play 
some role at court. Describing his visit to Tabriz at this time, the 
Venetian traveler Michele Membré described the initiation rite 
into the Sufi order, in which the initiate came to the center of the 
room, stretched out on the carpet, and was beaten with a ritual club 
(chüb-i tariq).'°* Rizvi collected details of other Sufi rituals prac- 
ticed during the Safavid period. An eighteenth-century manual 
of Safavid administration, for example, described the rule estab- 
lished under Tahmasp in which the head of the special secretariat 
for Sufi affairs (khalifat al-khulafa) was to lead Sufis on Thursday 
evenings in repeating the dhikr proclaiming the unity of God in a 
building called a “hall of unity" (tawhidkhana].!99 One dodecagonal 
building of this name survives in the seventeenth-century palace 
precinct in Isfahan.! Other activities carried out in a Sufi shrine 
included recitation (sama? and singing (qawwali] of Sufi poetry. 
Contemporary paintings depict such dancing to the sheikh's esoteric 
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words, although to judge from Mir Sayyid ‘Ali’s contemporary depic- 
tion of a nomadic encampment, such images are idealized. !9% 

These types of Sufi rituals may well have been carried out in 
this large octagonal hall at the shrine, but looking at contempo- 
rary chronicles suggests that Tahmasp's intentions in converting 
the Jannat Saray were more royal than mystical or messianic. The 
combination of iwan and dome had long associations with royalty 
in Iran, going back to pre-Islamic times and embodied in the iwan-i 
kisrawi, the legendary throne hall of the Sasanian king of kings.!?? 
‘Abdi Beg’s account of the shrine properties at Ardabil drawn up in 
1570 called the Jannat Saray a royal enclosure (maqsüra), and the 
verses that he used to describe it underscore how the chronicler saw 
it as a regal setting: !!? 
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With the assistance of the Divine, 
the planet Mercury wrote at the top of the royal iwan: 
Sultan, son of the sultan, son of the sultan, 
Monarch [literally, throne-besplendorer] of the realm of 
beneficence, 
Axis of security and safety, Shah Tahmasp, 
locus of justice and beneficence, Shah Tahmasp. 
O God, as long as in this auspicious iwan 
There is splendor from Venus and Saturn, 
May happiness befriend the king of the world, 
And may his body be safe from mishaps. 


The text, which nicely fits both situation and site, was, as Rizvi 
pointed out, not new.!!! Rather, ‘Abdi Beg lifted it from the Jannat-i 
‘Adn (Garden of Eden), the encomium he had composed a decade 
earlier in 1557-60 to celebrate the completion of Tahmasp's palace 
complex of Sa‘adatabad, east of Qazvin in the suburb of Ja'farabad.!? 
This genre of poetry to celebrate the ruler through his public works 
goes back at least to Abbasid times. ‘Abdi Beg’s poem of more than 
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4,000 verses, divided into five volumes on the model of Nizami’s 
Khamsa (and Khwaju's imitation of it; see Chapter 5], is a verbal 
description (vasf) of things, places, people, and times, arranged 
according to the eternal garden and its four temporal seasons. Paul 
Losensky analyzed its connection to architecture, noting that 


Throughout his description, ‘Abdi uses simile, metonymy, per- 
sonification and other tropes to insist that Ja‘farabad—its build- 
ings, paintings and inscriptions, its ornamental and agricultural 
gardens, and its marketplaces—all represent the cosmic and 
political authority of the Safavid shah, as both poem and place 
participate in a “monarchitectonics” of imperial ideology.'!? 


These particular verses describing the Jannat Saray come from 
‘Abdi Beg's second volume, Dawhat al-azhar (Great Tree in Bloom). 
Modeled on Nizami's Khusraw and Shirin, it used the floral land- 
scape in springtime as a metaphor to describe Tahmasp's palace. The 
verses, which referred there to paired iwans in the palace, are reap- 
plied in the Sarih al-Milk to the Jannat Saray and the Dar al-Hadith 
facing it at the other end of the court. This was a judicious shift, not 
just a physical reflection of facing iwans, but also a nice literary allu- 
sion connecting the title of his encomium about Qazvin, Jannat-i 
‘Adn (Garden of Eden], to the name of the building at Ardabil, Jannat 
Saray. The verse might also have had special relevance at the shrine, 
for the last line about keeping the ruler's body safe from harm can be 
read as a reference to the plot by his mother Tajlu to poison Tahmasp 
that provoked his repurposing the building in that year.!!^ 

‘Abdi Beg's verses allude to the architectural forms and spaces 
involved. The text twice uses the word iwan (Persian ayvan), liter- 
ally a barrel-vaulted space open at one end, but metaphorically also 
the site for the imperial carpet, as described by Iskandar Munshi and 
many other contemporary chroniclers.! The octagonal hall has a 
large alcove at the back (Figure 6.20) that would have been an ideal 
spot for the throne of the monarch, who is lauded literally in the 
poem as the “throne-besplendorer” (sarir-i afrüz). Enthroned on a 
dais there, Tahmasp would then have been lined up with the iwan, 
representing, as the inscription says, the axis of security and safety 
(madar-i amn wa aman). 

Such an idea of the monarch sitting in royal splendor on a carpet 
had long currency in Iran. Sasanian emperors were said to have sat 
in the Taq-i Kisra, the enormous iwan at Ctesiphon, on a bejeweled 
carpet that depicted a garden with paths, streams, and parterres 
planted with trees and flowers set against a gold ground. It was 
known either as the Winter Carpet (farsh-i zamistani) or the Spring 
of Khusraw (bahar-i kisrá ), supposedly because when one sat on it in 
winter, it reminded one of spring.!!6 Said to have measured 60 cubits 
square (approximately 27 m/290% ft on a side], it was much too 
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Figure 6.20 Interior of the Jannat Saray at Ardabil, showing the large alcove in the 


back wall. 


The large alcove at the back of the Jannat Saray would have been a perfect spot for the 
throne of the monarch, who is lauded in a contemporary poem about the shrine as 
"throne besplendorer." The dynamic nature of the shrine is further underscored by the 
function of the hall today, as a site for drafting classes. 


wide to have been made on a single loom, and it too must have been 
pieced together of narrower fragments. According to tradition, it was 
too heavy for the Persians to remove when the Arabs invaded in 637, 
and so it was divided into pieces and carted off as booty. 

At Ardabil, we can therefore imagine Tahmasp sitting in majesty 
on his throne in the alcove at the back of the Jannat Saray, presid- 
ing over official ceremonies and looking out toward the courtyard 
beyond a setting not unlike the Hall of the Ambassadors at the 
Alhambra in Granada. The carpets could have been laid side by side 
at his feet, with the cartouches at the far end. Such a view would 
therefore explain the distortion, in which the lamps at the bottom of 
the carpets are shorter and slimmer than those at the top.!!7 So are 
the pendants.!!8 Given the complex geometry of these carpets, it is 
impossible to imagine that this discrepancy was simply a mistake in 
weaving. Rather, it must have been a purposeful foreshortening to 
create the optical illusion that both lamps appear to be of similar size 
when viewed from a raised dais at one end.!!? Richard Ettinghausen 
pointed out that such distortion occurred in the contemporary hunt 
carpet made for Shah Tahmasp, a smaller (4.80x2.55 m/1594x8^ ft) 
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but even more splendid carpet knotted on a silk foundation with 
metal thread highlights, in which the figures around the central 
medallion would appear less foreshortened when seen from a dais set 
in the center of the carpet.'?? Photographs of the Ardabil carpets set 
vertically (6.1 and 6.3) are useful in showing the design, but they give 
a totally artificial view, for the carpets would never have been seen 
this way at the time. During weaving, the carpets would have been 
rolled on the loom; once finished, they would have been laid flat on 
the ground, and it is to the credit of the V& A and LACMA that they 
now display the carpets flat on the floor (6.2 and 6.4), rather than 
hung on walls. Seated on a throne above the lower end of the carpets, 
Tahmasp himself would then have been the petitioner seeking 
"refuge" and validation from the shrine of his eponymous ancestor, 
the "threshold." 

Tahmasp may also have envisioned using the carpets as the 
setting for official receptions held in the hall or outdoors in the 
courtyard. One such reception is depicted retrospectively in a mural 
in the Chihil Sutun, the largest and most lavishly decorated of the 
ceremonial palaces erected in the later Safavid capital at Isfahan."?! 
Built under ‘Abbas I's great-grandson ‘Abbas II in 1647-50, the palace 
comprises a columnar porch (talar] leading to an iwan and rectan- 
gular audience hall (c. 25x15 m/82x49 ft), in which a single carpet 
was said to have covered the entire floor.'? The hall is decorated 
with four large historical murals showing key events from Safavid 
history.?? The one on the southeast shows the dynasty's founder 
Isma'il battling the Uzbeks. It represents the establishment of the 
regime through conquest, whereas the other three depict banquets 
representing the offer of refuge, hospitality, and assistance to deposed 
Muslim rulers from the east. They illustrate the gradual codification 
of court ceremonial that began under Tahmasp."^ 

On the southwest wall opposite the mural with Isma‘il battling 
the Uzbeks is the one with the first of the three banquets showing 
Tahmasp receiving the Mughal emperor Humayun (Figure 6.21], 
who sought asylum at the Safavid court in 1544-5. The actual 
reception took place in summer pastures near Takht-i Sulayman 
where Tahmasp had gone to arrange a hunt in honor of the Mughal 
prince, who arrived from Qazvin.?6 The seventeenth-century artist 
nonetheless set the scene in a contemporary setting, with the carpet 
spread in a courtyard in front of a columnar porch. Tahmasp is 
shown seated at the right end of the carpet, looking out toward the 
viewer and holding a cup in his hand, following the usual protocol 
observed in the Safavid period." His slightly smaller rival sits at 
the left side, looking at his host with his outstretched hands, palms 
upward. 

The subservient position of the beseeching rival is even clearer 
in the third mural on the northwest wall of the Chihil Sutun. It 
depicts Shah ‘Abbas I hosting the Vali Muhammad Khan, the Uzbek 
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Figure 6.21 Mural showing Tahmasp receiving the Mughal emperor 
Humayun on the southwest wall of the Chihil Sutun Palace built at 
Isfahan by Shah ‘Abbas II in 1647-50. 


Large carpets provided the appropriate setting for Safavid hospitality. 
Tahmasp, the host, is depicted as the larger figure seated on the right 
holding a cup and gazing out at the audience. Humayun who had sought 
refuge at the Safavid court is the smaller figure on the left, beseeching his 
host with outstretched hands. 


ruler of Turkestan who crouches at the other end of the carpet, his 
right hand hidden under his long sleeve at his side and his left hand 
held out to receive the shah’s cup of wine, which represents Safavid 
hospitality and refuge.?5 If we imagine the hall in Isfahan set with 
a long rectangular carpet like that given to the shrine at Ardabil, 
then the guest, always depicted on the left, would literally crouch 
on the cartouche in front of these two murals representing the same 
idea of submission. Like the calligrapher Sultan ‘Ali Qa'ini, who 
opened his petition to the patron with this verse from Hafiz about 
seeking refuge/payment from his patron/threshold, the guest would 
metaphorically be the one seeking refuge/hospitality at the court of 
the ruler/threshold. The verse on the carpets could then be read in 
several ways, and the carpets themselves used in several ways and 
even in different places. 

Contemporary poetry also depicted carpets metaphorically in 
this way. ‘Abdi Beg’s fourth poem in his quintet, Zinat al-awraq 
(Adornment of the Leaves] modeled on Nizami’s Haft paykar 
(Seven Portraits), is devoted to political and social history. In it, the 
poet used the autumnal landscape as a metaphor for the palace as 
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the setting for public celebrations. The poem focuses on the large 
maydan or plaza, the first of the three components making up the 
complex, in addition to the palace proper and the formal gardens cen- 
tered on Chihil Sutun pavilion. The major historical event described 
in the poem is the reception of the Ottoman prince Bayezid, who 
took refuge with the Safavids, arriving at Qazvin in October 1559. 
The 600-verse section describes the elaborate trappings and rituals 
of the royal reception, culminating in a final banquet that con- 
cludes with a gift exchange.7? The maydan is described as a park 
resembling a golden iwan filled with carpets, which provide the 
appropriate locus for royal submission and domination. Tahmasp's 
endowment of this magnificent set of carpets for the reception hall 
at Ardabil can thus be seen as the material equivalent of these liter- 
ary encomiums. 


Afterlife at the shrine 


Tahmasp's aspirations in repurposing the Jannat Saray, like many of 
the best-laid plans, bore little fruit. His interest in the shrine seems 
to have dwindled, and there is no record of his visiting Ardabil again. 
This declining interest coincides with his preparations in the late 
1540s to shift the capital from Tabriz to Qazvin, a change effected 
by 1557./%° It is often said that Tahmasp’s removal of the capital 
was made in face of rising threat from the Ottomans, but Safavid 
military power was actually waxing in the early 1550s, and a more 
convincing explanation may be that the shift was another act toward 
minimizing Qizilbash support at court.!?! 

Safavid interest in Ardabil revived half a century later under 
Tahmasp's grandson ‘Abbas as part of his interest in exploiting the 
family line to bolster his own legitimacy, parallel to the ruler's 
promotion of his *'Alid connections through patronage of the tomb 
of Imam Reza at Mashhad.!? In both cases, ‘Abbas made substan- 
tial gifts to the shrines.? At Ardabil, the campaign of the early 
seventeenth century included the renovation of the Dar al-Huffaz 
(literally, Hall of Qur'an Reciters), the rectangular hall for reading 
and prayer hall that leads to the tomb of Sheikh Safi (Figure 6.22), 
and the Chini-Khana (literally, House of Porcelain), the octagonal 
hall to the east that was revamped to store the extraordinary collec- 
tion of Chinese porcelains that ‘Abbas donated to the shrine (Figure 
6.23).9* 

But a third part of the renovations at the shrine centered on 
the Jannat Saray. According to the Silsilat al-Nasab al-Safawiyya 
by Sheikh Husayn Zahidi, whose father Sheikh ‘Abdal had been 
appointed guardian (mutawalli) there in 1600, water had penetrated 
the roof of the building and stained the walls black; until “Abbas’s 
significant bequests, however, no repairs had been carried out since 
the large size of the building made it difficult to erect scaffolding.!? 
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Figure 6.22 Interior of the Dar al-Huffaz at Ardabil, as drawn by Friedrich 
Sarre at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

In the early seventeenth century Shah ‘Abbas I renovated the rectangular 
hall for reading and prayer known as the Dar al-Huffaz (House of Qur’an 


Reciters], adding the raised area at the southwest end leading to the tomb 
of Sheikh Safi. 


The sheikh's report shows how few resources the shrine had and 
how expensive scaffolding was, even in a forested area like north- 
west Iran. It suggests also how costly the beams for looms large 
enough to weave the pair of carpets must have been. 

Donald King speculated that as part of these renovations to 
the shrine at Ardabil, both of the large carpets made to fill the 
Jannat Saray were cropped about a meter and a half at the bottom 
ends, making them small enough to fit the Dar al-Huffaz (8.9x 5.8 
m/29V&x 19 ft] and the Chini Khana (9.7 sq m/32 sq ft).!°° Had they 
previously been in situ in the Jannat Saray, they might have been 
damaged when the roof leaked. Using the older carpets that ‘Abbas’s 
grandfather had endowed to the shrine would have saved money, but 
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Figure 6.23 Interior of Chini Khana at Ardabil, as photographed by 
Friedrich Sarre at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Shah ‘Abbas I also revamped the Chini Khana (House of Porcelain], the 
octagonal hall to the east, in order to store the extraordinary collection of 
Chinese porcelains that he gave to the shrine. 


more importantly it connected ‘Abbas tangibly to his forebears of the 
Safavid line. 

The history of the carpets over the next few centuries parallels the 
waxing and waning fortunes of the shrine. Many European travel- 
ers stopped there en route to the court of the Great Sophy.!?/ The 
fullest narrative is by Adam Olearius, who described the pavement 
of the inner courtyard in front of the Dar al-Huffaz as “cover’d with 
Tapistry to express the holiness of the place; and we were told, that, 
for the said reason, it was expected, we should put off our shooes.” 138 
Perhaps these carpets were also spread for receptions in the courtyard 
for the entertainments mentioned by Olearius at which seventeenth- 
century visitors were served out of the gold, silver, and porcelain 
vessels. 
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None of these travelers specifically mentioned the pair of large 
carpets, and the first clear sighting of them occurs in the early 
nineteenth century when at least one was still in situ in the Dar 
al-Huffaz, as reported by two Englishmen who visited the shrine in 
1843. The British traveler William Richard Holmes mentioned that 
the floor of the long lofty antechamber, hung with many lamps, was 
covered by “the faded remains of what was once a very splendid 
carpet. At one extremity was woven the date of its make, some three 
hundred years ago."!?? Holmes was definitely referring to one of the 
Ardabil carpets, for his compatriot Keith Edward Abbott, British 
consul at Tabriz, recorded “the date 946 ... woven in.”! Donald 
King also suggested that the rugs may well be the ones mentioned 
slightly earlier in an inventory of 1759, itself listing works held 
at the shrine in 1729, of four pieces of small carpets (qalicha), the 
remains of large, worn (mundaris) carpets.!^! 

The shrine at Ardabil fell on hard times in the eighteenth century, 
particularly after the Afsharid ruler Nadir Shah (r. 1736-47), who 
espoused a form of Shi‘ism known as Ja‘farism (after the sixth 
imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq) and Sunnism, had expropriated the shrine 
endowments, thus ending the daily feeding of pilgrims.!? By the 
time the French mission under Amédée Jaubert paased through in 
1805, the shrine was run down.!? It suffered further depredations in 
1828 when the Russians sacked the city, carrying off the library but 
leaving the porcelains and carpets.!^ 

By the late nineteenth century, the shrine had become quite 
dilapidated, with the roofs of both the Dar al-Huffaz and the Jannat 
Saray in ruins.'^ One way to raise money for repairs was to sell 
carpets, and this was exactly what shrine officials did in 1888. The 
Manchester-based firm of Ziegler & Co., which had been in business 
in Iran since 1867, purchased the carpets.'*° According to King, they 
paid £2,400, an extremely high price.!^/ The price probably included 
not only the two large carpets in the V&A and LACMA, but also 
several others.!^? Shrine officials used the money for major repairs at 
the shrine.!^? 


Afterlife in the west 


The carpets, once they were removed from the shrine, took on a 
new life of their own, and tracking their peregrinations over the last 
century and a quarter parallels the rising interest in Persian art in 
the west, first in Europe and then in the United States. After more 
than four years of repair, the larger carpet was exhibited in 1892 in 
London at Vincent Robinson & Sons before being acquired the fol- 
lowing year by the South Kensington Museum.!^? The museum's 
acquisition of the Ardabil carpet was part of the growing popularity 
of carpets that had developed since the mid-nineteenth century. In 
the last quarter of the century, the V&A acquired some 200 Persian 
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and Turkish carpets.!^! They fall into two main groups. By far the 
majority comprised contemporary carpets, often purchased through 
the museum’s agent in Iran, Robert Murdoch Smith. Typically 
woven with geometric designs, they cost on average less than 
£20. 

The other group of carpets acquired by the V&A in the late nine- 
teenth century, a mere handful, comprises older carpets dating from 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century. Typically showing floral or 
lattice designs, they had purchase prices in triple digits and include 
some of the museum's masterpieces.? Of these eight carpets 
costing more than £100, the queen (even the empress) is the Ardabil 
carpet, whose purchase price of £2,500 represents one-third of the 
total amount that the museum spent on all Persian and Turkish 
carpets in the period and six times that of the second most expensive 
item, the Isfahan cope.!?? 

Already at its debut in London, then, the Ardabil carpet was 
highly prized. One reason that the museum was willing to pay so 
much was the strong backing of William Morris, founder of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement. He wrote to the museum's Department of 
Textiles that it was "by far the finest Eastern carpets which I have 
seen," that "the design is of singular perfection," and that "the fact 
that it is dated is of real importance."!^* The Ardabil carpet fitted 
Morris's taste. He himself had a silk vase carpet in his dining room 
at Kelmscott House, which the V&A purchased from his estate in 
1897 for £200.!55 

Such carpets provided the inspiration for Morris’s work, notably 
one of his most famous works: the Bullerswood carpet (Figure 
6.24], made in 1889 following a design drawn up with his assistant 
John Henry Dearle for Bullerswood, home of the wool trader John 
Sanderson at Chislehurst in Kent. It shows a design similar to that 
of the Ardabil carpet, with a border with repeat motifs of leaves 
and flowers and a field displaying intertwining layers of scrolling 
arabesques with stylized flowers but with the addition of birds 
in the foliate ground./^$ The Bullerswood is the grandest of the 
Hammersmith carpets made by Morris and Co., but despite similari- 
ties in design with the Ardabil carpet, the physical features of the 
two vary enormously: the Bullerswood carpet is about half the area 
of one of the Ardabil carpets (30 vs 57 sq m/325 vs 610 sq ft], knotted 
on cotton (rather than silk) wefts with symmetrical (rather than 
asymmetrical) knots that are much, much more coarsely spaced (400 
vs 5400 per sq dm/25 vs 360 per sq in]. 

The smaller Ardabil carpet followed a different trajectory, one 
that reflects the rise of American industrialization and finance. 
In order to repair the London carpet, pieces had been removed from 
the smaller carpet, and leftover fragments soon appeared on the art 
market. For example, in June 1903 the Iranian-Armenian dealer 
Shmavon Malayantz offered the V&A a ro-cm/4-in square, adding 
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Figure 6.24 Bullerswood carpet, knotted in wool on cotton foundation. 
7.5x4 m. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. 

This carpet made for the home of the wool trader John Dearle at 
Chislehurst in 1889 is one of the most famous carpets made by Morris and 
Co. Its design of intertwining layers of scrolling arabesques with stylized 
flowers loosely imitates the type shown in the Ardabil carpet, which 
William Morris, founder of the Arts and Crafts Movement, considered the 
finest of its type. 


that he could obtain more fragments. The museum declined the 
offer, as the Keeper of Textiles A. F. Kendrick thought the asking 
price of £25 too expensive.!^? 

Such fragments were popular with collectors of world, espe- 
cially ^Oriental," art. The American painter, collector, and scholar 
Denman Waldo Ross (1853-1952) must have bought one in London 
at this time, along with a myriad of European objects, Chinese 
and Japanese paintings and textiles, and Near Eastern art that he 
acquired during his travels and donated to the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston, of which he was a trustee.!® His fragment of the Ardabil 
carpet (Figure 6.25), donated in 1903 and one of the earliest of the 
some 10,000 objects he bequeathed to the museum, was larger 
(30x68 cm/12x26% in) and comprised a complete cartouche from 
the border. Other major dealers and collectors bought pieces too,!6? 
and some are still in the hands of private collectors.!6! 
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Figure 6.25 Fragment from the border of the LACMA Ardabil carpet. 
30x68 cm. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. 


This fragment was cut from the border of the LACMA Ardabil carpet, 
when it was used to repair the larger V&A carpet at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Such fragments were prized by collectors, and it was 
one of the first objects donated by the Bostonian scholar and artist Denman 
Waldo Ross to Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. 


At the same time that Robinson & Sons sold the larger carpet to 
the V&A, they sold the other Ardabil to the American entrepreneur 
Charles Tyson Yerkes (1837-1905), supposedly on the grounds that 
it would never be displayed in London.!? A financier and railway 
tycoon who played a large role in developing mass-transit systems 
in Chicago and London, Yerkes pursued a flamboyant lifestyle in his 
later years. He had a $1.5 million mansion on Fifth Avenue in New 
York City, furnished with a marble staircase, a conservatory stocked 
with flitting birds, a gallery full of European art treasures, and the 
Ardabil carpet. 

After Yerkes's death, his estate was auctioned, including the 
carpets, called "the greatest group of classic carpets ever to come 
under the hammer.” 163 The Ardabil carpet passed through the hands 
of several other wealthy collectors, who also used it to embellish 
their glitzy residences. The first was Joseph Raphael de Lamar 
(1843-1918). Having made a fortune in mining, he, like Yerkes, 
bought a big Beaux Arts mansion in New York City: his was on 
Madison Avenue and is now the Consulate of Poland. After Lamar's 
death, the carpet passed to Joseph Duveen (1869-1939], a British 
art dealer who made his fortune buying works of art from declining 
European aristocrats and selling them to nouveaux American mil- 
lionaires. He maneuvered to get the carpet back into Britain for the 
great 1931 exhibition of Persian art at Burlington House in London, 
the only time following their removal from Ardabil that the pair was 
exhibited in the same city. 

Just before his death, Duveen capitulated to the repeated offers 
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from a third rich financier: the Anglo-American industrialist J. Paul 
Getty. Founder of Getty Oil, he avidly collected art and antiques, 
and his fortune, often reported to be the largest in the world, gave 
him lots of cash with which to do so. He installed the carpet in his 
apartment on Sutton Place in New York, but occasionally loaned 
it to international exhibitions there, such as the 1940 exhibition 
of Persian art organized by Arthur Upham Pope at his Institute. 
King Farouk of Egypt offered Getty more than a quarter of a million 
dollars for the carpet, as he wanted to give it as a wedding gift to the 
shah of Iran, who was to marry Farouk’s eldest sister Fawzia. Getty 
declined the offer and ultimately moved the carpet to his Roman 
villa in Malibu, California before donating it to LACMA in 1953. 

In addition to documenting the growth of American capitalism, 
the LACMA Ardabil also remained a source of artistic inspiration in 
the second half of the twentieth century. In 1960, LACMA sent their 
carpet to New York for the IV International Congress of Persian Art, 
the venue where Prof. Yarshater gave the lecture on the relationship 
between poetry and art with which this book began. As part of the cel- 
ebrations, Mohammad Reza Shah commissioned the New York City 
Ballet under the auspices of the choreographer George Balanchine 
and the director Lincoln Kirstein to produce a new work. Entitled 
“The Figure in the Carpet,” the ballet comprised five scenes set to 
George Frideric Handel’s “Water Music” and “Music for the Great 
Fireworks.” The story describes how a carpet woven somewhere 
in the desert was taken to a Persian court, where entertainments 
from the four corners of the globe are performed, including Scottish 
dancing! The ballet culminates, in the words of Balanchine published 
in the supplementary volume to Pope and Ackerman’s Survey of 
Persian Art, in an apotheosis where “layer upon layer the underlying 
systems of foliation, as in the great Ardabil carpet, are revealed."!6^ 
Pope described the gala performance on Sunday, April 24 as 


illustrating the theme of the separate levels of design in much 
Persian ornament—particularly the great court carpet, where dif- 
ferent systems are harmoniously combined, though the individual 
character of each component is preserved while simultaneously 
creating new and richer forms, which can be interpreted as magic 
appeals for fertility and abundance.!6 


The Ardabil carpet was still provocative in new and different ways! 
Press reports of the ballet were generally favorable, but not all 
events passed so smoothly at the conference. Pope had asked the 
textile expert Charles Grant Ellis to prepare a paper on the various 
levels in a similar medallion carpet from northwest Persia. After 
Ellis's talk, a tiff broke out with recriminations over "the ownership 
of the idea."!96 This was not the only acrimony at the conference.!67 
Other notable (or perhaps infamous) highlights of the event include 
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various lawsuits. Pope sued the Waldorf Astoria over its failure to 
serve caviar sent by the shah; the wealthy collector and founder of 
the Textile Museum in Washington, DC, Joseph McMullan (who 
owned two fragments of the Ardabil carpet that he gave to the 
museum in 1964 to celebrate the visit of the shah and Empress 
Farah to inaugurate the exhibition “Masterpieces of Iranian Rugs 
and Textiles”) sued Pope because the hotel had not provided a screen 
for his presentation and asked for $25,000 in compensatory damages 
for “embarrassment.” 168 The conference participants, many in their 
sixties and seventies, must have been exhausted from shuttling, 
somewhat like a three-ring circus, between four cities over a ten-day 
period, as attested by their frayed tempers. 

The impact of the Ardabil carpets continues, and they have 
spawned many offspring. The pedigree of the originals made them 
attractive to buyers and collectors. Hitler had an “Ardabil” in his 
office in Berlin, and there is one at 10 Downing Street in London.!9 


Figure 6.26 Interior of Chini Khana with a new Ardabil carpet in situ. 
A third, new Ardabil carpet has been installed in the Chini Khana at 
Ardabil. Although shorter than the original pair, it is faithful to their 
design, proportions, and inscription. 
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Reproductions continue to be made: one attributed to the second 
half of the twentieth century was sold at Sotheby’s in London on 
October 8, 2008 (Lot 376). Measuring 5.23.93 m/17x12% ft, it is 
about one-quarter the size of the original, but the proportions are 
distorted, the pleasing asymmetries of the originals removed, and the 
cartouche eliminated. 

The impact of the originals can be seen in Iran too. One was 
installed in the shrine of Ni‘matallah Vali Khan at Mahan at least by 
1977 when I visited the shrine.!”° As part of the recent restorations of 
the shrine at Ardabil, a new copy of one carpet was also installed in 
the Chini Khana (Figure 6.56). Although shorter than the originals, 
it is far more faithful to them, with the correct proportions, design, 
and inscription. Mawlavi's flute lamented its separation from its 
reed bed, but the Ardabil carpet, albeit in a more recent iteration, has 
returned home. 


Notes 


I. www.vam.ac.uk/page/a/ardabil-carpet/ and  http://collections.vam. 
ac.uk/item/O54307/the-ardabil-carpet-carpet-unknown/,; Crill and 
Stanley, 2006. 

2. Stead, 1974. 

Komaroff, 2009; 2011, no. 107; and 2012, no. 28. 

4. One of the reasons for confusion about the pair was that they were 
reported to have different knot counts. 

s. Wearden, 1995, 107. Stanley (2004, 74) gives the length as 10.97 m, but 
this is likely just a typo, as all other publications (e.g., Wearden, 1995, 
103; King, 1996, 89; Wearden, 2003, 26) as well as articles on the V&A 
website (Hillyer and Pretzel, 2005) agree on 10.51 m. 

6. King, 1996, 89; Thompson and Canby, 2003, 277-88. The little I know 
about carpets is due to Jon Thompson’s tutelage, and I thank him for 
his answers to my repeated queries. 

7. The top of the cartouche in the LACMA carpet has been trimmed and 
repaired, but the drawing kindly provided by the textile conservator 
there, Catherine McLean, confirms that these repairs are limited to 
the upper line of poetry. These repairs explain why the top line on 
the LACMA carpet is so different from that on the V&A carpet. They 
also show why it is so important to take knot counts at several places 
within the same carpet. 

8. For the political history of the Safavid period, see most recently Quinn, 
2010. 

9. Stebbing, 1892, illustrated in Stead, 1974, figure 23. Stead (p. 31) says 
that Vincent Robinson & Sons, with offices on Wigmore Street, took 
possession of the London Ardabil in late December 1891 from Ziegler 
& Co. 

to. Such “hyping” by dealers to raise the price continues today. A friend 

and local carpet dealer recently asked me to read the inscription on 
a carpet. The couple who owned it insisted that the dealer who had 
sold it to them had reported that it had “special holy inscriptions” 
showing it had been made for a very wealthy owner. In fact, the 
inscription said “Qazan Qarpet Fair,” and as my friend had tried 
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unsuccessfully to tell them, the carpet was actually a rather mundane 
commercial product. 

Details in Stead, 1974, 32, though the prices that he and many others 
after him give are wrong. Tim Stanley kindly checked the V&A acqui- 
sition record of 1893, which gives these figures. 

Pope and Ackerman, 1938-9. 

Several obituaries and other information about Stead are collected in 
Gluck and Siver, 1996, 592-4 and passim. 

Stead 1974, 36-37; summarized also in Franses, 2008, 5. 

Weaver (1984) noted that the only room at the shrine big enough to 
contain the carpets was the octagonal Jannat Saray, but argued that 
placing the carpets side by side there would have left four areas of floor 
uncovered on the four sides. The latter part of his argument was often 
overlooked, and he was cited as saying that no room at the Ardabil 
shrine was large enough to contain the carpets. 

May Beattie’s article “Ardabil carpet" in EIr ended on an equivocal 
note. See also Ittig, 1993 and Blair and Bloom, 1994, 171-2. 

Weaden, 1995. 

King, 1996. 

Blair, 2003, 121; Canby, 2007, 60 and 2009, 169; Rizvi, 2011, 92-3. See 
also the V&A website. 

Thompson and Canby, 2003, plate 12.8. 

Thompson and Canby, 2003, 277-88. 

On the role of sensory perception in appreciating carpets and their 
color, see Thompson, 2011. 

Hafiz, 1342, 47, Ghazal no. 35. 

Erdmann, 1970, 29; Blair, 1998a and 2003. 

Istanbul, TKS H2153, folio 98b; Thackston, 2001, 47. Iam again grate- 
ful to Jon Thompson for bringing this reference to my attention. 

A subject comprehensively treated by Bernard O’Kane in the fourth 
Biennial Ehsan Yarshater lectures given in 2002 and published in 2009. 
For Lashkgar Gah, see Chapter 3, p. 102 and note 139; for Takht-i 
Sulayman, see Chapter 4, pp. 138-41 and Figures 4.19-4.21. 
Marschak, 1986, figures 115-18; Masterpieces, 1990, no. 11; O'Kane, 
2006, II-12. 

I owe this reading and translation, which slightly amend those offered 
by Marshak and O'Kane, to Wheeler Thackston. 

Gray, 1939; Ward, 1993, 54-6 and figure 36; Komaroff, 2011, no. 16 
and figure 78; www.britishmuseum.org/explore/highlights/highlight 
objects/me/o/objects from, nihavand find.aspx 

EIr: “Hafez,” by Priscilla Soucek. 

Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, 248-50; Komaroff, 1992, no. 4; Soucek, 
2003, 1§1; http://collections.vam.ac.uk/item/O73732/jug/. Komaroff, 
1992a, 144 and note 7 notes that Hafiz’s verses are also inscribed on 
two objects that are undated but may be datable c. 1450: a pen case and 
a candlestick, for which see Komaroff, 1988. 

This was only one place that such a jug would be used. Other jugs are 
depicted in manuscript paintings in a variety of settings, including 
hunting and picnics. 

Komaroff, 19924. 

EIr: “Hafez. V. Manuscripts of Hafez,” by Julie Scott Meisami; Soucek, 
2003. 

The painting dubbed "Lost Polo Game" is illustrated in Welch, 1976, 
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21; the others are also discussed in Welch, 1979, 118-29; see also 
Soudavar, 1992, no. 59; Bahari, 1996, 149-56; and Soucek, 2003, 155-8. 
The “archeology” of this manuscript, the type of investigation carried 
out for the copy of Khwaju’s poems in Chapter 5 (for the term “arche- 
ology” coined by Oleg Grabar, see note 11) deserves further work, for it 
is not at all clear how (or even when) the illustrations were integrated 
with the text. 

Welch, for many years curator of Islamic and later Indian art at 
Harvard, and his family gave the lacquer cover and various text pages 
to Harvard in 1964 (HUAM 1964.149); the opening double-page spread 
to Harvard in 1984 (HUAM 1984.750.1-2]; the leaf with the painting 
known as the “Allegory of Drunkenness” jointly to Harvard and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1988 (HUAM 1988.460.a and Met 
1988.460], a year after he had stepped down as special consultant in 
charge of the Department of Islamic Art at the latter; a bifolio with a 
“Scene in a mosque” to Harvard in 1999 (HUAM 1999.300.1-2); and 
the folio with “The lovers picnicking” to Harvard in 2007 (HUAM 
2007.183). The last, a painting of a couple in a garden, was given in 
honor of his wife, a gift that might continue the scenario posited 
for the copy of Khwaju’s poems (see Chapter 5). In addition to these 
gifts, Welch sold one of the finest paintings in the manuscript, 
“The Celebration of ‘Id” (figure 6.10), to the Art and History Trust 
Collection (see below]. 

Soucek, 1990, 65; on him, see Blair, 2006, 55 and 466, n. 54. Bahari 
(1996, 253], who did not seem to be aware of Soucek's earlier work, 
concluded differently, saying that while it was a good hand, it was not 
by any of the famous calligraphers of the early sixteenth century such 
as Sultan Muhammad Nur or Shah Mahmud Nishapuri. 

Brief biography in GEIAA: "Sheikhzada." Bahari (1996, 256) argued 
that Shaykhzada was the same person as Mahmud Muzahhib and 
Mahmud Musavvir, but this remains to be proven. 

Soudavar, 1992, no. 59. On Sultan Muhammad and his career, see 
Soucek, 1990. She suggested (p. 66) that the manuscript could have 
passed to Tahmasp when Husayn Khan Shamlu became the ruler's 
deputy (vakil) in 1531. The "Celebration of ‘Id” was also exhibited in 
Paris (Melikian-Chirvani, 2007, no. 37). 

Hafiz 1342/1976, 333, no. 9. 

Soudavar's dating (1992, 159 and 200, n. 65) is based on Hafez’s 
mention of ‘Id al-Fitr as occurring in the early springtime, a phenom- 
enon that is repeated every thirty-three years, including the year 1376. 
Soudavar (1992, 161) said that the painter combined the first and fifth 
couplet and that the latter is repeated on the back of the folio, but in 
Na'ini's edition of the ghazal, these are the first and sixth lines. 

In his signature Sultan Muhammad adds the unusual epithet ‘Iraqi 
in place of the usual Tabrizi. Could this indicate that he completed 
the painting while in Isfahan, the major city of the province of 
‘Traq-i Ajam, where Tahmasp summered in 1531 (and when he 
had the mosque there repaired; see below)? The Uzbek invasion 
forced Husayn Khan Shamlu and Sam Mirza to flee Herat and join 
the Safavid court at Isfahan that summer, where they met up with 
Tahmasp’s court. The courtiers then passed the winters of 1531-2 and 
1532-3 in Tabriz. 

On the placement of artists’ signatures, see Blair, forthcoming (d). 
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Soucek read it as al-ghazi, the title borne by Isma'il on his coins and 
elsewhere, but the letter in the upper zone clearly looks like a dal; 
Soudavar read it as al-hadi (the guide]. 

The inscription is given in Hunarfarr, 1350, 92; see also Allan, 2012, 
51. 

The bastinado is described by the Venetian Michele Membré (1999), 
who stayed at Tahmasp's court in Tabriz in 1540-1; see also Morton, 
1996 and Rizvi, 2011, 9r. 

Denny, 2010, 69-71. 

Thompson and Canby, 2003, 303. 

This page is part of the manuscript now in the Museum of Contemporary 
Arts in Tehran; Thompson and Canby, 2003, figure 5.4. 

The history of the manuscript is briefly recounted in Canby, 2011, 
which also reassembles as many paintings as possible in color; for a 
more vivid account of its dispersal, see Munro, 1979 and Melikian- 
Chirvani, 1996. The manuscript, which had survived more than four 
centuries intact in its binding, was split up by 1970 when its owner, 
the American glass magnate Arthur Houghton, donated seventy-eight 
paintings to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, of which he was chair- 
man of the board and in charge of the museum's centennial celebra- 
tions that year. Other paintings were then sold through dealers and at 
auction. After Houghton's death in 1990, his heirs traded the binding, 
text, and remaining illustrations to the Museum of Contemporary Art 
in Tehran in return for a painting by Willem de Kooning. The manu- 
script's dispersal, while being studied and published by Stuart Cary 
Welch (Dickson and Welch, 1981), is on a par with Welch's equally 
disgraceful dispersal of the Cartier Hafiz. 

A short video of their preparation has been posted on YouTube at 
www.youtube.com/watch?v-2ZZ im7QXPA &feature-relmfu 

Blair, 2011; Allan, 2012, Chapter 3, focuses on gifts to Shi'ite shrines. 
Ibn Battuta, Rr993, I: 257. On the shrine, see most recently Allan, 
20I2. 

See also the description of the tomb of Ghazan Khan, as given by 
the contemporary panegyrist Shams al-Din Kashani, which men- 
tions candles in every corner, golden lamps (qandil), a teak cenotaph 
encrusted with pearl and gold, silk rugs (farsh), and gold-woven cur- 
tains (parda-yi zar baft); see Melikian-Chirvani, 1987, 122-3. 


. Pope and Ackerman, 1938-9, plate 1332; Melikian-Chirvani, 1987, 


I20-I. 


. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 55.106; Komaroff, 2011, no. 80 and figure 


48. 


. Rizvi, 2011, 67-8. 
. Aga-Oglu, 1941; Allan, 2012, 87-8. Jon Thompson in Canby, 2009, 


245, nO. 121 suggests that the donations were made in 1624. 


. Aga-Oglu, 1941, nos III and V. 
. Aga-Oglu, 1941, no. r. 
. Canby, 2009, no. 121; Komaroff, 2011, no. ror and figure 61. 


Spooner, 1986, p. 210. 


. HUAM 1958.75; Welch, 1979, no. 67. This is perhaps the most splen- 


did example, but there are many others, such as "Majnun brought in 
Chains to Layla's Tent," in the same manuscript (ibid., no. 61). 


. On these two sides of Safavid authority, see Morton, 1993, 233. 
. Babayan, 2002, 303; Newman, 2006, 8; Rizvi, 2011. 
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Morton, 1996, 34. 

Shalem, 1998; Thompson, 2010. 

Iskandar Munshi, 1978, 202; Szuppe, 1996, 16r. 

Quinn, 2010, 233. 

Washington, DC, Sackler Museum $1986.60; Lowry and Nezamee, 
1988, no. 28; Thompson and Canby, 2003, no. 4.5. 

Thackston, 1988. 

Folio 43a (Thackston, 1988, figure 4) is similar. 

O’Kane, 1996. 

Now also in the Tehran National Museum; Y. Godard, 1936; Komaroff, 
1992, 21 and n. 56; Behrens-Abouseif, 2009, 150-2. 

Komaroff (1992, 21-3) mentions other smaller metal basins, includ- 
ing one given to the Friday Mosque at Herat in 767/1374-5 by a 
local darvish. According to Shah Abbas’s chronicler Munajjim Yazdi 
(Ta'rikh-i ‘Abbasi, ed. S. Vahinaya, Tehran 1366/1987, 424, cited in 
Melville, 1992, 200, n. 15), a similar basin (dig) was once at Ardabil. 
EIr: “Ardabil. I History," by C. E. Bosworth gives an overview of the 
city; Elr: "Tahmasp I,” by Colin Mitchell contains the best biography 
of the ruler; Babayan, 2002, Chapter 9, gives a more psychoanalytic 
view; Melville, 1996, 221, n. 12, assembled the chronology of these 
visits compiling the information found in a variety of contemporary 
accounts by Khwandamir, ‘Abdi Beg Shirazi, Amir Mahmud ibn 
Khawandmir, Hasan Rumlu, and Qadi Ahmad Qummi. 

Melville gives these dates for Tahmasp’s visits, citing “Abdi Beg 
Shirazi’s Takmilat al-akhbar, ed. ‘A. Nava'i (Tehran, 1369), 55, 59, 
81, and 85; the latter visit is confirmed in Qummi 1359-63, I: 262. 
Rizvi (2011, 76) gives the date as 1533 and notes that it occurred a year 
before Ibrahim Pasha occupied Tabriz, an event that took place in July 
1534, but gives no source for her information. Her date may be a typo, 
but the second statement is wrong, for it was the Ottoman invasion 
(an invasion fostered in part by secret correspondence with Tahmasp’s 
brother Sam Mirza) that provoked Tahmasp to rush 2,000 km/1,200 
miles from Khurasan to counter the attack (see the summary of events 
in Roemer, 1986, 241-2). 

Tahmasp, 1912, 37-8. Visions of ‘Ali are invoked several times in order 
to prophesy victory, etc. 

Morton, 1974, 43. Rizvi, 2011, 85 noted that the Jannat Saray is one of 
the few precisely dated buildings in the complex. On ‘Abdi Beg Shirazi, 
see Losensky, 2003, I-2. 

Carpets are not always woven from the bottom to the top of the design; 
examining the pile of the splendid Mughal hunt carpet in Boston’s 
Museum of Fine Arts (93.1480) shows that it was woven from the top 
down (my thanks to Pamela Parmel, curator of textiles at the museum, 
for allowing me to do so). 

Heinrich Jacoby in Pope and Ackerman, 1938-9, 2464 and Erdmann, 
1970, 30, also suggested three years. The V&A website (www. 
vam.ac.uk/content/articles/h/how-the-ardabil-carpet-was-made/) says 
“several years” and suggested that up to ten men may have worked 
simultaneously in knotting it. Jon Thompson, however, suggested that 
it would be more logical to assume four weavers, two per carpet, each 
working from the outside in, with a skilled master (ustad) calling out 
the knots. On these bilaterally symmetrical carpets, all four craftsmen 
would have been doing the same thing, and the instructions could have 
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been given orally. The one area that is not bilaterally symmetrical is 
the cartouche, and he suggested further that minute discrepancies 
between the cartouches show that the two were worked indepen- 
dently, not simultaneously. Close examination or high-resolution 
photographs would confirm his hypothesis. Thompson estimated that 
an average weaver can knot 8,000 knots per day, but a talented one as 
many as 15,000. Assuming 5,400 knots per sq dm/340 knots per sq in], 
then each carpet would have some 30,000,000 knots (10.65x5.34 m = 
5,687 sq dmx 5,400/35 x 17⁄2 ft = 420x210 sq inx 340) and a skilled pair 
of workers would have taken some r,ooo days (three years) to knot the 
carpets, in addition to the time to prepare the drawing, make and set 
up the loom, prepare and dye the yarns, and clip the pile. He further 
suggested that work might have been speeded up by dividing the 
drawing into sections, but then one would also have to coordinate the 
various oral instructions. I thank him for his many emails detailing his 
unpublished thoughts on this “knotty” problem. 

We also do not know where the actual production work took place. 
Denny, 2010, 70 argued that the strife in the area would have made 
it too dangerous to carry out such an expensive commission and sug- 
gested instead that it was done in Kashan, a well-known center of silk 
weaving and the city that gave rise to the nisba of the designer Maqsud 
(Franses, 2008, 28, n. 17 also gives "Kashan?" as the provenance of the 
pair). But northwest Iran was not that threatened at this time, and as 
we have seen repeatedly in these essays, politics often has nothing to 
do with art, so a site in northwestern Iran should also be considered. 
One possibility is the capital Tabriz, which would have had a large 
building that could have accommodated the ro-m/3254-ft loom and 
was a major producer of carpets in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies (Thompson, 2010; Denny, 2010) and the site to which other 
Safavid medallions rugs are now attributed (Franses, 2008, 155, n. 
13, lists five major ones). Another possibility is Ardabil itself, which 
became the most important center for textile production in the eight- 
eenth century, outstripping Tabriz (Bekius, 2010, 224 and table 3). 
Clearly, much remains to be worked out about the actual manufacture 
of these carpets. 

Canby, 1999, p. 47; Blair, 2003, 121; Canby, 2007, 60 and 2009, 
169. See also the V&A website (www.vam.ac.uk/content/articles/h/ 
History-of-the-ardabil-carpet/). 

Morton, 1975, 42-3. 

Qummi, 1359, 290. I thank the late Sandy Morton for bringing this 
reference to my attention, and Mohsen Dehgan for his labors in secur- 
ing a copy of the publication for me. Morton had already suggested 
this orally to Martin Weaver (1984, 43) and at various conferences 
on the Safavids. Szuppe (1994-5, 251; cited also in Canby, 2003, 59) 
described gold windows for his tomb, but Qadi Ahmad Qummi says 
precisely a grille for the cenotaph (panjara jaht-i darih) and does not 
mention gold. Rizvi (2011, 71 and n. 54) also included Qadi Ahmad 
Qummi's statement that Tajlu “paid for the building of the ‘dome of 
the Jannatsara’ tomb for Shah Isma‘il at Ardabil,” but connected it 
instead to the current small tomb of Shah Isma‘il. If we accept Qadi 
Ahmad's statement (and he was writing close to the events], then this 
cannot be the case, for the chronicler specifically identified the tomb 
as the Jannat Saray and reported further that Isma‘il’s body was not 
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buried there. Rizvi suggested (2000, 341 and 2011, 87-9) instead that 
Tahmasp built the Jannat Saray in fulfillment of a vision of “Ali ibn 
Abi Talib in which the imam had told Tahmasp that the ruler must 
do three things in order to be victorious against the Uzbeks; one was 
that after conquering Samarqand, Tahmasp or his heirs should build a 
dome (gunbad) for ‘Ali like that of Imam Reza at Mashhad, a story that 
is recounted in the ruler's memoirs (Tahmasp, 1912, 22-3). But this 
incident, which occurred several years earlier on 4 Dhu'1 Hijja 938/July 
8, 1531 concerned the eastern front and has no reference to the shrine 
of Sheikh Safi at Ardabil. 

Membré, 1999, 40. 

Inscriptions provide a terminus post quem for its restoration of 1030- 
1/1620-2 under Shah ‘Abbas, but scholars differ about when it was 
constructed. Hillenbrand (1986, 766—7) dated it to the early sixteenth 
century under Shah Isma'il; Babaie (2003, 39-40) dated it to the reign of 
Tahmasp, noting the connection of its lower part to the Jannat Saray; 
and Rizvi (2011, 162-7) dated it to c. 1605. Formal considerations argue 
for the earlier dating, though the interior decoration is clearly later. 
Hillenbrand (20022, 3 and n. 13) argued that Isma‘il had ordered a small 
building to be built as his tomb during his lifetime, on the evidence of 
Anthony Jenkinson (I: 140), who lodged at the shrine in 1562 during 
the reign of Tahmasp and reported that "This foresaid late prince 
Ismael, lieth buried in a faire Meskit, with a sumptuous sepulchre in 
the same, which he caused to be made in his life time." But as Morton 
(1975, 42) noted, Jenkinson used ^mosque" for shrine and therefore did 
not specifically mean the tomb and that furthermore his information 
was often general and not specifically accurate. Rizvi (2011, 71 and n. 
54) also argued that the present tiny tomb was appropriate so as not to 
outdo that of Sheikh Safi. These arguments seem ex-post-facto to me. 
Hillenbrand, 20032; for plaques from the cenotaph, see Canby and 
Thompson, 2002, 234; Melikian-Chirvani, 2007, 69. Technically, 
the box is not a sarcophagus, which contains a body, but a cenotaph, 
which marks the space where a body is buried; see EI/3: "Cenotaph," 
by S. Blair. 

Iranian National Museum, no. 4242; James, 1988, no. 20; Gulchini, 
1375, 60-1; Canby, 2009, no. 81; Blair, 2011, 73 and n. 45. 

Binding illustrated in Pope and Ackerman, 1938-9, plates 961 and 966. 
James, 1988, 138 and n. 11, citing Ibn Iyas, 4: 219. 

Canby, 2009, 169. 

Beattie, Housego, and Morton 1977, 468-9; the fragment illustrated in 
Pope and Ackerman, 1938-9, plate 1238 is dated 1067 (not the 1047 
mentioned in the text there]; the correct date is mentioned also in 
Ittig, 1993, 120, n. 14 and Franses, 2008, 28, n. 17, no. 5. The present 
whereabouts of the carpets is unknown, and they have been replaced 
at the shrine by more recent donations, some of which are also dated. 
Morton, 1974, 43. 

Membré, 1999, 31. One could also see Bahram Mirza's presentation of 
the Mamluk Qur'an manuscript to the shrine at Ardabil in the year of 
her death as a homage to his mother, who had clearly favored him over 
his older brother. 

On Tajlu Khanum's considerable fortune, see Szuppe, 1994-5 and 1998 
and Zarinebaf-Shahr, 2008. The exact date of her death is not given, 
but one wonders if it was entirely due to natural causes. 
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Details in Blair, 2003, 131; Szuppe, 1996, 156. 

Rizvi, 2000, esp. 326-7; this was taken up in greater detail in her 
monograph on the site. 

Babaie et al., 2004 describe the working of this new system institution- 
alized under Shah ‘Abbas. 

Iskandar Munshi, 1978, 203. 

Rizvi, 2000, 336-7 first suggested that the plaque was installed in 1536 
after Tahmasp’s second visit to Ardabil when he gave money to repair 
the shrine and buy property for the Jannat Saray but in her monograph 
(2011, 21) gives the date of 1534. Tahmasp’s installation of a similar 
plaque in the Friday Mosque at Isfahan (Hunarfarr, 1350/1971, 88-90) 
is often dated along with his restorations to the south iwan there, 
which took place in 938/1531-2. All these dates are plausible, but 
cannot as yet be proved. 

Morton, 1993. 

Rizvi, 2000 and 2011, 130. 

Minorsky, R1980, 55 and 125-6. He mentions one such khalifat al- 
khulafa’ named in the sources during Tahmasp’s reign: Husayn-quli 
Khulafa Rumlu. 

Both Babaie (2008, 134) and Rizvi (2011, 130) say that it is octagonal, 
but the aerial view in Babaie (2008, figure 4.3) shows the twelve sides. 
Canby, 2002, no. 50. 

EI/2: “Iwan,” by O. Grabar; EIr: “Ayvan,” by O. Grabar, and "Ayvan-e 
Kesra," by L. Bier. 

I thank Wheeler Thackston once again for helping me understand the 
complex idioms here. Rizvi (2011, 115-16) gives a slightly different 
translation. 

See her extended and very skillful exposition of this material (Rizvi, 
2011, Chapter 4). 

On the poem, see also Losensky, 1998 and 2003; on the palace, see 
Szuppe, 1996 and Khansari, Mughtader, and Yavari, 1998, 74; on its 
murals, see Eschragi, 1982. For an attempt to use it to reconstruct the 
color palette of this type of Persian garden, see Sobti and Gharipour, 
2011. 

Losensky, 2003, 5-6. 

This was only one of numerous attempts on his life (Babayan, 2002, 
308). 

See above, note 70. 

Pope and Ackerman, 1938-9, 2274-5; Elr: “Bahar-e Kesra,” by M. 
Morony. The image of moving from winter to spring remained current 
in the visual and verbal language of Safavid Iran, as in the illustration 
to the poem from Isma‘il’s Divan (see above, p. 247). 

Wearden, 1995a, 63 noted that the lower lamp on the V&A carpet 
measures approximately 61x33 cm/24x13 in, whereas the upper one 
is 20 cm/8 in longer and ro cm/4 in wider. 

According to Wearden (1995a, 63) the pendants at the top are 6.3 
cm/2' in longer and 11.4 cm/4V^ in wider. 

Wearden, 19954, 63; Blair, 1998a, 140. 

Ettinghausen, 1971, 74; the carpet is in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts (no. 66.293]; see also Thompson and Canby, 2003, no. 12.12. 
Blair and Bloom, 1994, 192-4; Babaie, 2008, 186-97. 

Babaie, 2008, 192 and n. 83, citing Muhammad Hasan Jabiri Ansari, 
Tarikh-i Isfahan va Ray (Isfahan: Husayn Imamzada, 1322), 346. A 
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single loom for such a carpet, which would have been two and a half 
times as long and three times as wide as one of the Ardabil pair, is dif- 
ficult to imagine, and like other royal carpets, it too must have been 
pieced together of strips. 

Babaie, 1994. 

The idea of kingship as embodied in conviviality is fully explored in 
Babaie, 2008. 

Blair and Bloom, 1994, plate 245; Babaie, 1994, figure 4; Babaie, 2008, 
figure 5.16 and plate 18. Humayun asked permission to visit the shrine 
at Ardabil and circumambulate the tomb of Sheikh Safi. He ended up 
spending a week there in the autumn of 1544 and also donated a 
large Qur'an manuscript to the shrine (which he calls rawda, liter- 
ally garden) on 10 Rajab 952/September 17, 1545 (Iranian National 
Museum 4259; Thompson and Canby, 2002, no. 5.7). Like the carpets, 
the date on this Quran manuscript is not without problems. It is 
dated one year after Humayun's visit, which occurred in the autumn 
of 1544. The scribe could have written a 1 in place of a 2 in the date 
952; or the Mughal ruler could have pledged the manuscript, which 
was then endowed a year later. The manuscript's provenance is also 
unclear, and it might well be an older manuscript that was "regifted" 
like the one given to the shrine by Tahmasp's brother Bahram Mirza 
(see above). 

The reception and exchange of gifts is described in detail by both 
Safavid and Mughal sources, for example Iskandar Munshi (1978, 
163-4) and Bayazid Bayat, Tarikh-i Humayun, folio rob (trans. 
Thackston, 2009, 10-11). Rizvi's identification of Ardabil (2012, 99) is 
mistaken; Tahmasp did not accompany Humayun to the shrine, but 
rejoined the royal camp at Miyana southeast of Tabriz after his visit to 
Ardabil. 

On the placement of the seated Safavid ruler in the middle or at one 
end of a carpet, see Ettinghausen, 1971, 71. 

Babaie, 1994, figure 6 and 2008, plate 19. 

Losensky, 2003, 24 used the term potlatch, but as my colleague Robert 
Hillenbrand pointed out to me, a potlatch is a banquet involving gift 
exchange, but not a gift exchange following a banquet (two separate 
events). 

The date of the change is debated and may well have taken place 
over some time. These are the dates suggested by Mitchell (Er: 
“Tahmasp”). 

Mitchell in EIr: “Tahmasp.” Roemer (1986, 243], who dated the trans- 
fer to 1548, noted the exposed location of Tabriz, but also mentioned 
the increasing Iranicization of the Safavid administration and the 
declining influence of the Qizilbash Turkmen. 

Details in Blair, 2003, 131-8. 

McChesney, 1982 discusses the endowments; Canby, 2007, the gifts in 
general; Allan, 1995, the doors; John Pope, 1956, the porcelains. 

Rizvi, 2002 and 2011, Chapter 5. 

Blair, 2003, 134-5; the account is cited in Morton, 1975, 42. On the 
author and the work, see Morton, 1974, 36. Rizvi (2011) does not 
mention these renovations. 

King, 1996, 91. 

The major ones are described in Morton (1975, 37). None of these 
travelers mentions the Jannat Saray. 
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Olearius, 1669, 178-88; on his journey, see Brancaforte, 2003; the 
traveler's designation of the "Tzenetsera" (179) actually refers to the 
Chini Khana, as correctly noted by Rizvi (2011, 153). In the original 
German edition, Olearius used the word Tapeten, typically referring 
to tapestries. I thank Elio Brancaforte for checking this reference for 
me. Robert Hillenbrand suggested to me that this might refer to wall 
hangings, but Olearius says specifically that the pavement before the 
gate was covered with these textiles and that shrine visitors had to 
take off their shoes to avoid soiling them, thereby confirming that 
these tapestries must have been spread on the ground. Perhaps the 
traveler was conflating the idea of a knotted carpet with a brocaded 
textile, as did the artist in the scene of the “Prince’s arrival at the 
Palace” from the Divan of Khata’i (6.14) or thinking of the kind of silk 
and gold carpets that Shah ‘Abbas donated to the shrine at Najaf (see 
note 60). 

Holmes, 1845, 37-8. He also mentions that the Jannat Saray was again 
roofless. The many lamps in the Dar al-Huffaz gave rise to an alterna- 
tive name for the hall, the Qandil-khana (Lamp-room]. 

"Narrative of a Journey from Tabrez along the Shores of the Caspian 
Sea” (London: Public Record Office, FO 25 1/40), 32; see Weaver, 1984, 
49—50 and n. 17; Ittig, 1993, 83 and n. r9; and King, 1996, n. 14. 

The inventory, a long scroll now in the Tabriz Museum, was com- 
piled by the shrine’s superintendent Muhammad Qasim Beg Safavi 
in 1172/1759; the text was published by Maskhur, 1349, 329-83 (the 
four carpet fragments are listed on p. 386). The list of carpets was also 
translated by Morton, 1977, also cited in King, 1996, 91 n. 16. Misugi 
(1981, vol. 3) also used the inventory to track the declining numbers of 
Chinese porcelains. 

EIr, “Ardabil,” by C. E. Bosworth. Nadir Shah visited the shrine and, 
like many visitors before him, took a souvenir, in his case an inlaid 
anti-venom cup, in order to benefit from its blessed associations 
(tayammünan). See Misugi, 1981, 3: 26, who suggests that it probably 
refers to the gold-inlaid jade bowl now in the V&A inscribed with Shah 
*Abbas's waqf. 

Jaubert, 1821, 167. 

Vasilyeva, 2011. After occupying Ardabil on the orders of Tsar 
Nicholas I, General Pavel Petrovich Suchtelen (Soukhtaline) took 
166 of the finest manuscripts (148 Persian, eleven Arabic, and seven 
Turkish) to the Imperial Public Library in Russia (Komaroff, 2011, 
200-1). Other famous examples have ended up elsewhere, such as 
the splendid copy of ‘Attar’s Conference of the Birds (Mantiq al-Tayr) 
now in the Metropolitan Museum (no. 63.210.11; see, most recently, 
Canby, 2009, no. 82). The pages are often marked in large letters waqf 
(endowment), see Komaroff, 2011, figure 59. 

The roofless Dar al-Huffaz is shown in one of the earliest photographs 
of the shrine, taken sometime in the late nineteenth century and pub- 
lished in 1894 in Jacques De Morgan’s Mission Scientifique en Perse, 
I: plate LIV, reproduced in Morton, 1974, plate III and Rizvi, 2011, 
137. The roof apparently fell down in the 1880s; see the discussion in 
Morton, 1974, 55-6. 

On Ziegler & Co., see Elr: "Carpets xi. Qajar Period," by Annette Ittig 
and Ittig, 1992. The company's first offices were in Rasht and Tabriz, 
which served as the main distribution point for cheap European cotton 
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goods to the interior of the country, before they established their head- 
quarters at Sultanabad in Persian Iraq c. 1877. 

King, 1996, 91. 

For example, a pair of animal carpets (Metropolitan Museum of Art 
10.61.2 and Doha MIA Cagq; see Franses, 2008, no. 2, the latter from the 
collection of Friedrich Sarre) and a Mughal tree carpet (Frick Museum 
16.10.7). 

Morton, 1974 and 1975 gives various details of these repairs, which 
included the re-roofing of the Dar al-Huffaz. An inscription saying that 
work was completed in 1307/1889-90 provides a dating. 

Stebbing, 1893; Stead, 1974, 31—2; King, 1996 gives the most details. 
Wearden, 2000. 

Wearden's 2000 list includes eight such carpets costing more than 
£100: in order of price, they are, in addition to the Ardabil carpet: (1) 
£420 for the so-called Isfahan cope (477-1894; Stanley, 2004, plate 53; 
on display in the Jameel Gallery, Crill and Stanley, 2006, plate 8.22); 
(2) £380 for a seventeenth-century vase carpet (127-1884; Wearden 
2003, plate 63); (3) £308 for a large sixteenth-century medallion carpet 
(23-1883; Wearden, 2003, plate 28); (4) £300 for a sixteenth-century 
silk carpet with fighting animals (601-1894; on display in the Jameel 
Gallery, Crill and Stanley, 2006, plate 8.20]; (5) £200 for a seventeenth- 
century vase carpet owned by William Morris (719-1897; on display in 
the Jameel Gallery, Crill and Stanley, 2006, plate 8.20); (6) £160 for a 
seventeenth-century silk vase carpet (364-1897); and (7) £150 for the 
Chelsea carpet (589-1890; Stanley, 2004, plate 67; on display in the 
Jameel Gallery). 


. According to measuringworth.com, this would be the equivalent of 


£216,000 using the retail price index and £971,000 using average earn- 
ings. 


. Morris's letter is quoted in Stead, 1974, 32. 
. It is one of the eight for which the museum paid more than £100; see 


above, note 152. 


. For the Bullerswood carpet, see the V&A website (http://collections. 


vam.ac.uk/item/O78824/carpet/). 


. Details of its early peregrinations are traced in Ellis, 1964 and Stead, 


1974, 337. Biographies of many of these flamboyant personalities can 
be found easily on Wikipedia. 


. Stead, 1974, 33. 
159. 


Information available on the museum website (www.mfa.org/collec- 
tions/object/border-fragment-of-the-second-ardabil-carpet-7 3454]. 
Ellis, 1964 names Dickran Kelekian, Joseph McMullen, and Robert 
Akeret, among others. 

One large fragment (53x30 cm/2094x 12 in) from the upper left corner 
is illustrated in Thompson and Canby, 2003, plate 12.23. 

Stead (1974, 34-5) cites an article in the December 1, 1919 issue of 
American Art News that Yerkes bought it in 1892. Ellis, 1964, 19 also 
gives the story about removing it from England. 

Ellis, 1964, 19. 

Balanchine, 1967, 3189. 

Pope, 1967, 2880. 

Gluck and Siver, 1996, 422-3. 

Blair, forthcoming (a]. 

I thank Sumru Krody for providing information and pictures of the 
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fragments in the Textile Museum in Washington, 1964.25.14 and B as 
well as a third fragment, R33.4.14. 

Information on the V&A website (www.vam.ac.uk/content/journals/ 
conservation-journal/issue-49/the-ardabil-carpet-a-new-perspective/). 
The carpet is visible at the bottom right of the slide on the ArchNet 
digital library (IMG11218). The ArchNet site also has a link to a 
35-minute film made by Baroness Marie-Thérése Ullens de Schooten 
created between 1951 and 1972, which documents some of the rituals 
carried out at the shrine. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Conclusion 


THE EXAMINATION OF these five works of Persian art made in 
the 600 years between the emergence of the Samanids in the tenth 
century and the rise of the Safavids in the sixteenth brings to light 
many considerations. Space allows me to address three broad points 
here: questions of quality; of the role of art in helping us to see and 
understand history, not only about medieval times when these 
objects were created but also up to and including the ways that they 
are used and interpreted in the present; and of the interplay between 
text and image. 

First, and not surprisingly, this study shows how superb Persian 
art is. This quality extends across a range of media. When someone 
mentions Persian art, many people think immediately of miniature 
painting, but these objects show us that there is much more, ranging 
from buildings to ceramics, metalwares, and textiles. Of all the 
regions within the medieval Islamic world, only Iran could offer such 
depth, range, and quality of these media. 

This quality also extends across materials and techniques. 
Craftsmen and artists working in the Iranian lands had access to 
high-quality resources, from the cobalt and lapis lazuli used for 
brilliant blue to the gold and silver used for inlay in copper alloys. 
They developed a range of methods to exploit these materials, often 
fabricating and decorating their works with stunning color. Color, 
like many other themes, is a characteristic of what we often call, for 
better or worse, "Islamic art," but it is especially strong in the arts 
of Persia.! 

This quality highlights the skills of the craftsmen who made these 
fine objects. Many of these artists, particularly from the earlier part 
of the period, are anonymous. We do not know, for example, the 
names of virtually any potters from the Samanid period.” By the 
second half of the twelfth century in Herat, however, many indi- 
vidual metalworkers signed their work, a trend that continues apace 
at Mosul,’ and to judge from the increasing frequency of signatures 
from this period onwards, artists rose in status in succeeding centu- 
ries, a change attested by the names of both calligrapher and painter 
on the copy of Khwaju's poems. This is but one of the many changes 
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that took place in Persian art over these six centuries, and a second 
important point that emerges from this study is how works of art 
can help us to see and understand history, not only the history of the 
time in which they were created, but also through time up to and 
including the present day. 

Scholars often gravitate to dated works of art because they imme- 
diately pinpoint a particular context for an individual object. But this 
study shows the need to parse the meaning of that date, which in the 
case of works created in the Islamic lands is often inscribed on the 
object itself, as is the case with the tomb at Sultaniyya, the manu- 
script of Khwaju’s poems, and the Ardabil carpets. But does this 
date indicate the time of commissioning or of completion? Often 
the two are not the same, and many large or complicated works of 
art took several years to complete. Uljaytu’s tomb at Sultaniyya, 
for example, took at least fifteen years to build and (re)decorate 
(1305-20). Similarly, the date in the colophon of a manuscript may 
mark only the date when the calligrapher finished transcribing the 
text, but the entire enterprise—from commission through transcrip- 
tion to illustration, illumination, binding, and presentation—took 
much longer, especially in the case of a deluxe manuscript. The two 
surviving colophons in the copy of Khwaju's poems in the British 
Library, for instance, give the dates of January 16 and March 9, 1396, 
but production must have begun by mid to late 1395 and addition 
of the paintings continued into 1397, 1398, or possibly even later. 
Likewise, the set of Ardabil carpets probably took some three years 
to make, and deciding whether the date of 946/1539-40 inscribed 
on them indicates commission or completion makes a significant 
difference in interpreting why they were ordered and what role they 
played. 

Beyond the meaning of their individual dates, the five objects 
examined in this study illustrate the broad changes that took place 
in Iran and its art over these centuries. The period falls into two 
halves, split by the Mongol invasions in the thirteenth century, with 
the first two objects (the earthenware bowl and the bronze rosewater 
sprinkler) exemplifying the economic and cultural florescence of 
eastern Iran in pre-Mongol times, and the latter three objects (the 
tomb, the painting from the illustrated manuscript, and the pair of 
carpets) demonstrating the shift to northwestern Iran and Iraq. 

The Mongol invasions signal a distinct break in the nature of 
patronage in Iran, at least for the finest works of art. Surviving works 
produced beforehand are usually made for the market, a market 
that seems to have consisted of both the so-called men of the pen 
(ulema) and the men of the sword (amirs). Rulers in these centuries 
may wellhave commissioned objects of precious metals that do 
not survive, but extant ceramics and bronze metalwares of the pre- 
Mongol period were typically made for the learned or military ranks. 
This situation changes in the post-Mongol period, and the three 
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objects examined in the second half of this study all represent court 
production and consumption, objects made at the command of the 
ruler or his entourage and often executed in a court studio. 

We know little about the patronage of women during these periods. 
One notable exception from the early period is the Qarakhanid 
princess Zumurrud Khatun ("Emerald Lady") bint Mahmud ibn 
Muhammad ibn Malikshah. She can be identified as the daughter of 
the Qarakhanid prince who succeeded his uncle Sanjar as ruler of the 
Saljuqs in 1157. In Rabi‘ I 540/August-September 1145, she endowed 
a thirty-volume Qur’an manuscript that she had transcribed to the 
shrine at Mashhad in Iran.‘ It is the earliest example of calligraphy 
by a woman in the Islamic lands to survive. Following the incursions 
by the Ghuzz in 1153, Zumurrud Khatun had the shrine at Mashhad 
rebuilt and the dado of the tomb chamber revetted with luster tiles, 
at least one of which bears her name.’ Not only does she show that 
women could be notable patrons of the arts in medieval times, but 
her career also illustrates the importance of looking at objects in doc- 
umenting history.ó Women typically pass unnoticed in texts, which 
were usually written by men, and in some cases we can reconstruct 
women’s lives and artistic patronage only from the inscriptions on 
the objects that they created or endowed. 

This situation changes in the post-Mongol period, when women 
played a more important role in Iranian society. They had their own 
entourages and sources of income, and for the Timurids they also 
provided a direct link to Genghis Khan. They are not only repre- 
sented on objects and in paintings, but in the case of the painting 
illustrating the celebrations for Humay’s marriage to Humayun in 
the copy of Khwaju Kirmani’s poems (5.1) are the main subject of it 
and perhaps the underlying reason that the manuscript was created. 

The five objects examined in this study also exemplify the chang- 
ing role of craftsmen and designers over these six centuries. Already 
by the tenth century, a hierarchy of artists may have worked together 
to produce the Samanid bowl in the Freer Gallery (2.1) and its mates. 
The potter may well have been distinct from the painters, who them- 
selves seem to have worked in teams, with a master painter responsi- 
ble for the complex inscription and reserve decoration on the interior 
(2.3 and 2.4) and a less talented assistant responsible for the looser 
and more schematic waterweeds on the exterior (2.2). Nevertheless, 
even the expert painter responsible for the interior seems to have 
worked out his design directly on the bowl. 

Such a direct connection between craftsman and object is not 
true for the four later objects studied here, and one of the features 
of Persian art—and indeed of much Islamic art—during these cen- 
turies is the separation of craftsman from designer and the increas- 
ing importance of the latter from the medieval period onwards. 
Metalwares made in the second half of the twelfth century already 
document this division. The Bobrinksy bucket dated 1163 (3.17) 
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carries the names of two different craftsmen: Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahid, who formed (darb) or cast it, and Mas‘ud ibn Ahmad, 
identified as the decorator of Herat (al-naqqdsh-i hardt), who made 
(amal) or decorated it. 

By the sixteenth century, the designer played a totally separate 
role, as shown by the matched pair of carpets made for the shrine 
at Ardabil (6.1 and 6.3). The artist Maqsud Kashani, whose name 
is inscribed in the cartouche at the top of both carpets (6.6), must 
have been the person who drew up the design or cartoon, which was 
then executed by different weavers and other artists who themselves 
probably had different specialties, from making and setting up the 
loom to preparing and dyeing the yarns, knotting, and clipping the 
pile. 

This separation of designer from the artist or craftsman who 
actually made the object also allowed designs to be transferred 
from one medium to another. The change was likely facilitated by 
the increasing availability of paper on which to work out composi- 
tions.’ The development of independent and transferrable designs 
also facilitated the development of a dynastic style, as compositions 
worked out in a court atelier could be handed to craftsmen working 
in a variety of media, who could execute those designs on different 
scales in different materials. This method of production was care- 
fully cultivated in the following three centuries under the Safavids 
and their contemporaries, the Ottomans and Mughals, as each of the 
three rivals in the eastern Islamic lands sought to distinguish itself 
visually.® 

This change in the nature of artistic production also resulted in 
the increased importance of the design studio (often known as the 
kitabkhana or naqqdshkhana), a process already under way in the 
early fourteenth century and documented in the progress report 
(arzadasht) written c. 1430 from the atelier director Ja‘far Tabrizi to 
his patron, the Timurid prince Baysunghur.? Indeed, as many scholars 
have pointed out, it is likely that the design of the Ardabil carpets—a 
central medallion with pendants and four quarter-medallions in the 
corners—probably derives from that of a book cover, a composition 
that would have been common in a scriptorium.!° 

This book also shows that in studying objects, it is also important 
to consider them over time and examine them not only in the time 
and place that they were created, but also through a wider lens that 
encompasses both comparative objects and other times up to the 
present, for many of these works of art continue to have resonance 
today. One work of art can inspire another, but in very different ways 
and with other purposes. Uljaytu’s tomb at Sultaniyya, for example, 
provided the model for later Mongol rulers who wished to draw 
attention to their lineage back to Genghis Khan and constructed 
similar tombs such as the Gur-i Mir in Samarqand or the Taj Mahal 
in Agra. But Uljaytu’s tomb at Sultaniyya was also the model for 
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other kinds of building used by other religions, such as the Baha’i 
houses of worship in Ashgabad (4.33) and elsewhere (4.34), whose 
form connects them to the homeland of the nineteenth-century 
founder of the faith. Model and copy do not even have to belong to 
the same medium. The arabesque designs on the Ardabil carpets, for 
example, inspired a ballet. 

Furthermore, as post-modern theory shows, a writer’s situation 
affects the context in which the analysis is carried out. This is clear 
from reviewing the literature on the iconography of the lamps on 
the Ardabil carpets. As Rexford Stead noted, Sydney Humphries in 
his 1910 monograph entitled Oriental Carpets, Runners and Rugs 
had suggested imaginatively but rather unconvincingly that the two 
lamps depicted on each of the carpets represented the two sheikhs 
of the Safavid order: Safi, founder of the Safavid order, and Isma‘il, 
founder of the Safavid dynasty.!! Humphries was a collector and bib- 
liophile, and his book, a deluxe edition with twenty-four color plates 
and gilt endpapers, was designed to showcase the glory of Oriental 
carpets. It was published in the same year as the catalog of the collec- 
tion of Charles Yerkes, the flamboyant American who at that time 
owned the second Ardabil carpet, now in Los Angeles.!? Like Edward 
Stebbing, the director of Vincent Robinson & Sons who published 
the first monograph on the Ardabil carpet when it was for sale in 
London, Humphries undoubtedly wanted to boost the religious 
associations of the carpets and glorify their pedigree. 

Subsequent writers were more sober, preferring architectural 
parallels for the composition with hanging lamps. Writing in 1922, 
for example, A. F. Kendrick suggested the central medallion with 
pendants related to the dome overhead, with the two lamps appropri- 
ately hanging from the ceiling on either side, a type of architectural 
ornament that he knew from the vestibule of the Madrasa of Sultan 
Husayn in Isfahan as illustrated in Pascal Coste's monumental 1867 
Monuments modernes de la Perse.'? This architectural explanation 
surfaced at the time when first-hand explorations and photography 
of Persian architecture were beginning. Arthur Upham Pope made 
his first trip to Iran in 1925, and his monumental survey of Persian 
art was planned to appear in r931 at the same time as the grand 
exhibition of Persian art at Burlington House in London.'^ 

Further study of Persian architecture allowed later scholars to refine 
the comparison. The renowned art historian Richard Ettinghausen 
drew the same parallels, specifying that the lamps hanging from 
a central circular design derived from a vault decoration probably 
executed in tile mosaic.? He put forward the suggestion at a confer- 
ence held at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1970 to celebrate 
the museum's rooth anniversary and the 2,50oth anniversary of the 
founding of the Persian empire by Cyrus the Great, itself a tradi- 
tion "invented" by the then-ruler of Iran, Muhammad Reza Shah, 
to showcase his monarchical ties back to the Achaemenids.'° Such 
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explanations for an individual iconographic element can thus be 
used to document the historiography of Persian art over the course 
of the twentieth century. 

Looking at these five objects also shows us how the way a work 
of art is displayed today in a museum can impact its viewers con- 
siderably. For example, the display of the Samanid bowl in the Freer 
Gallery—dramatically lit but floating somewhat mysteriously in a 
gallery of masterpieces of Islamic art—leads to a different reception 
than the rather busy dynastic or regional display of works of medi- 
eval Iranian art in the David Collection (1.3). It is not that any one 
choice for exhibition is necessarily better than another, but rather 
that the method of display in turn leads to different questions and 
responses, whether a TV show about espionage or clandestine exca- 
vations in Afghanistan. 

Thirdly, to return to the title of this book, examining these five 
objects underscores the intricate interplay between word and image 
that runs through medieval Persian art. With the wholesale adoption 
of Islam, itself a lengthy process of conversion which seems to have 
been relatively complete by the tenth century, writing in Arabic 
script became a hallmark of the works of art produced in Persia and 
elsewhere in the Islamic lands." Arabic was the language of the 
faith and of literary culture, as shown by the Arabic adages on the 
Samanid bowl and its mates. 

The vernacular Persian language became increasingly widespread, 
first alongside and then in place of Arabic, the language of religion. 
Persian poetry appears on buildings and objects at least from the 
tenth century, especially for buildings and objects that have little to 
do with the practice of the faith, such as palaces and wine bowls.!? 
Multi-verse poems extolling the object decorate the Tbilisi ewer (3.9], 
and Persian begins to be used even for foundation inscriptions, as on 
the Bobrinsky bucket of 1163 (3.17), whose inscription around the 
rim mentioning the object’s commissioning is composed in Persian, 
although one replete with Arabic definite articles, words, and set 
phrases.!? A contemporary Qur'an manuscript completed in 584/1188 
(3.16) with Persian glosses for the Arabic text shows the continuing 
need for bilingual texts in helping a native Persian speaker to under- 
stand Arabic. The inscriptions on the tomb of Uljaytu are in Arabic, 
befitting its role as a tomb, but Persian became increasingly used not 
only for fine manuscripts of Persian classical literature but also for 
verses from them used to inscribe objects such as the Ardabil carpets. 

But along with writing, figural decoration—a prominent theme 
in much pre-Islamic art from the area (1.1)—remained important. 
Other types of pottery made at the same time in the same place as 
the Samanid bowl are decorated with figures (for example, 2.7 and 
2.10). Sometimes, the two themes were even merged, as letters in 
inscriptions could be anthropomorphized, as with the letter ha'/kha' 
that is sometimes transformed into a bird. 
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In succeeding centuries the interplay of text and image became 
more complex. The rosewater sprinkler examined in Chapter 3 is 
anepigraphic, but contemporary metalwares such as the Bobrinsky 
bucket (3.17) typically display alternating bands of epigraphic and 
figural decoration, and the generic lions and birds with which these 
objects are decorated can be “read” as a parallel to the generic good 
wishes. Sometimes the text on individual objects made at this time 
can connect the work of art with its function, as with the poem on 
the Tbilisi ewer dated 577/1181-2 (3.9) that specifically tells us the 
object was to be used for pouring liquid, the water of life. The deco- 
ration on works made a century later goes one step further, as with 
the poem on the stemmed cup (3.21) decorated with revelers holding 
goblets of the same shape as the cup on which the poem about wine 
drinking is inscribed, thereby unifying vessel with both the text and 
the image on it. 

By the fourteenth century, paintings were regularly added to 
the repertory, and one of the salient features of the post-Mongol 
period is the emergence of the illustrated book as a major art form 
in Persia. Illustrated manuscripts depict contemporary (or slightly 
earlier) events, as with the illustrations to Rashid al-Din's world 
history, in which the reign of each ruler was accompanied by large 
illustrations of significant events that took place within it.?? Such 
images may also be allegorical, as with the scene of the mourning 
for Alexander from the Great Mongol Shahnama made in the 1330s 
(4.16] that illustrates a contemporary tomb like the one that had 
been constructed for Uljaytu in the previous generation (4.2). 

The use of allegory, metaphor, and simile becomes widespread 
in Persian poetry, and we must also learn to read illustrations such 
as the marriage celebrations in the copy of Khwaju Kirmani's poem 
(5.1) in similar ways. Images, like poems, referred back to and com- 
mented on earlier ones, and as scholars we need to be alert to the 
references, not only to the examples that have survived but also to 
the ones that may have existed. Such referents too may have changed 
over time, and a sixteenth-century viewer may well have had a dif- 
ferent "take" on a fourteenth-century painting or object than did its 
original viewers. 

To put it succinctly, Persian art is not only beautiful and instruc- 
tive, but also clever. 


Notes 


I. For recent (and often conflicting) thoughts on the term "Islamic art," 
see the special issue on the historiography of Islamic art edited by Carey 
and Graves (2012). On color in Islamic art, see the various articles in 
Bloom and Blair, 2011, many of which feature Persian art. 

2. One exception may be the name Ahmad, but this can also be read as a 
blessing; see above, p. 34. 
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3. Raby, 2012. 
4. Shakiri, 1367, 107; Blair, 2006, xxvii, note 50. Ten sections (juz’ 35-44) 
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19. 
20. 


survive at the shrine; two others (juz' 45-6) were plundered in the 
Uzbek-Safavid struggles. 


. Elr. “Astan-i quds,” by ‘A.-H. Mawlawi, M. T. Mostafawi and E. 


Shakurzada. The inscription, in a very jumbled form, is given in RCEA, 
2978, S. V. 512/1118, a date that must be a misreading. 

On this point, see Blair, 2005b. 

Bloom, 2001 and 2006; Komaroff, 2002. 


. The most convenient introduction to the development of these dynastic 


styles is Blair and Bloom, 1994, part two. 


. The document, preserved in an album in the Topkapı Palace Library 


(H2153, folio 98a) is published and translated in Thackston, 1989, 43-6; 
on its author, see Blair, 2005, 275-9; on its place in the album, see 
Roxburgh, 2005, esp. 134-8. The role of the Safavid kitabkhana is fully 
discussed in Simpson, 1993; on its development, see Komaroff, 1994 
and 2002. 

Stead, 1974, 26 traced the suggestion of a bookbinding to Pope. 
Ettinghausen, 1971, 76 also compared the layout of the hunt carpet to a 
lacquer bookbinding. 

Stead, 1974, 26. The citation is to Humphries, r9ro, 19. 

Mumford, r91o; the Ardabil carpet is plate 27; this was an even fancier 
publication, a portfolio with twenty-seven color relief half-tones. 
Kendrick, 1922, I: 19. 

On the history and impact of the Survey of Persian Art, edited by Pope 
and Ackermann and ultimately published in 1938-9, see Blair forth- 
coming (a). 

Ettinghausen, 1971, 76. 

On the invention of tradition in general, see Hobsbawm and Ranger, 
1983; on the Shah's "invention" of the 2,50oth anniversary of the 
Persian empire, see Abdi, 2001. 

For general overviews of conversion, see Bulliet, 1979 and the impor- 
tance of writing, Blair, 1998. 

O’Kane, 2009. 

Melikian-Chirvani, 1982, 71 made this point. 

Blair, 1995; Rührdanz, 1997. 
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EI/2 = Encyclopaedia of Islam. Second edition. 1954-2002. Ed. 
Hamilton Gibb. Leiden: Brill. 


EI/3 = Encyclopaedia of Islam. Third edition. 2011-. Ed. Gudrun 
Kramer. Leiden: Brill. 


ElIr = Encyclopaedia Iranica. 1982—. Ed. Ehsan Yarshater. London and 
Boston, MA: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 


EQ - Encyclopaedia of the Qur'ün. 2001-6. Ed. Jane Dammen 
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GEIAA - Grove Encyclopedia of Islamic Art and Architecture. 2009. 
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University Press. 


RCEA = Répertoire chronologique d'épigraphie arabe. 1931- . Ed. 
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TDA - The Dictionary of Art. 1996. Ed. Jane Turner. 34 vols. 
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brassware sets, 88-90 
candlesticks, 61-3, 61, 63, 
64, 64, 81, 84, 85, 88, 
135, 176, 176, 205, 
243-5, 244 
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ewers, 63-7, 64, 65 
Freer pen box, 40, 83-4, 83, 
86, 88, 102 
hollowares, 57 
Peytel cup, 85 
production method, 57, 61 
tankard, 238-9, 238 
see also rosewater sprinklers 
Brend, Barbara, 192-3, 193 
British Library see London: 
British Library 
British Museum see London: 
British Museum 
broken cursive script, 35-7, 36 
bronze, high-tin, 90, 91-2, 91 
Brooks, Peter, 7 
buckets, 88 
Bobrinsky bucket, 78/80-3, 
80, 286-7, 289, 290 
Fould bucket, 106n41, 
107n51 
buckle-rings, 237 
Buddhism, 23, 141, 146 
buffwares, 18-20, 19, 38-9 
Bukhara, Uzbekistan, 81, 
83, 85 
tomb of the Samanids, 
136-7, 136, 138 
Bulgar, 29 
Bulghan Katun, wife of 
Ghazan, 126 
Bullerswood carpet, 267, 268 
Bullerswood, Chislehurst, 
Kent, 267 
Bulliet, Richard, 38-9, 42-3, 
103 
Al-i Burhan, family of Hanafi 
sheikhs, 85 
burial practices, of Muslims, 
12 
al-Busti, Abu'l-Fath, poet, 
IOI, 102 
Buyun Quli, Chaghatayid 
khan, tomb in Fathabad, 
146 
Byzantium, humor in the 
secular art of, 33, 34 


Cairness House, 
Aberdeenshire, 219 
Cairo 
Museum of Islamic Art, 
brass candlestick 
[151244], 62 
National Library, copy of 
Sa'di's Bustan, 201-2, 
201 
as a proposed place of 
pilgrimage, 123 
Quran for Sultan Hasan, 
155 
tomb of Sultan Hasan, 
154-5, 155 
calligraphers, production of 
designs, 13, 16 
calligraphic motifs, 20, 21, 26 
calligraphy 
in eastern Iran, 35-7, 36, 37 
techniques, 134 
training of artisans in, 102 
camels, 103, 157 
Canby, Sheila, 254 
candles, symbolism of, 203, 
243 


candlesticks 
brass, 61—3, 61, 63, 64, 64, 
81, 84, 85, 88, 135, 176, 
176, 205, 243-5, 244 
as gifts to shrines, 243-5, 
ee 
in paintings, 203 
as status symbols, 88 
carpets 
hunt carpet made for Shah 
Tahmasp, 260-1 
monarchs sitting on, 
259-60, 261 
symbolism and function of, 
246-7, 248, 249 
in the Taq-i Kistra at 
Ctesiphon, 259-60 
see also Ardabil carpets 
Cartier Collection, 210 
Cartier Hafiz codex, 239-42 
“Celebration of ‘Id” folio, 
241 
Cartier, Louis, jeweler, 239 
cartoons, 235, 256 
Caspian Sea, 21, 29 
Caucasus, invaded by 
Tahmasp, 257 
cauldron, at the shrine of 
Ahmad Yasavi, 150, 
151,249 
Central Asia, silk ikats, 98 
ceramic tiles, glazed, 70, 72 
ceramicists see potters 
ceramics 
at Nishapur, 19 
Persian use of, 6 
unglazed, 99-100 
see also earthenware 
Chaldiran, Battle of (1514), 250 
chasing technique, 57, 61 
Chelebi Ughlu tomb, 
Sultaniyya, 113, 129 
Chihil Sutun palace, Isfahan, 
246, 256, 261-2, 262, 
263 
Chile, Baha'is in, 161 
China 
influence of textile patterns, 
139, 215 
tomb-groups, 12 
verbal and visual puns on a 
mural, 34 
China clay, 26 
Chinese ceramics 
importation during the 
Abbasid caliphate, 24-6 
Persian imitations of, 26, 27 
see also porcelain 
Chinggisids, 146, 147, 153 
Chini-Khana, Ardabil, 263, 
264, 265, 271, 272 
chinoiserie style, 155, 253 
Chist, Afghanistan, domed 
buildings, 73-4, 73, 
75, 78 
Chomsky, Noam, 48 
Christianity, Moslem 
conversions from, 125 
Christians, as slaves, 257 
chrome, probable use as a slip 
colorant, 23 
Chupanids, 172 
cinnabar, as a source of red 
colorant, 103 
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andestine excavations, in 
Afghanistan, 98-9 
class 
class issues, 38 
dihqan class, 38 
learned, 85 
middle, 38, 39, 41, 48 
clay 
colours and types, 26, son7 
production method using, 
12-13 
eaning, effects of, 60 
leveland Museum of Art, 
Wade cup, 107n65 
othing, depictions of, 94-5, 
94, 102-3 
cobalt blue, use by Basran 
potters, 26 
cobalt mines, 26 
coffers, 208-9 
coins 
Ilkhanid, 124 
Samanid silver, 29 
colorants, 13 
colors 
of glass, 92 
order of adding to texts, 35 
in tile mosaics, 119, 120, 
120, 147-8 
use of vivid, 103, 284 
Cook, Michael, 45 
Copenhagen 
David Collection 
brass candlestick 
[27/1971], 62-3, 62 
cast and engraved bronze 
bottle [34/2000], 92, 93 
displaying of works of art 
in, 7, 289 
earthenware bowl with 
inscription, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 37, 43 
Ghurid gallery, 7, 8, 98 
hexagonal wooden table, 
98, 99 
leather purse, 99, 100, 
102 
painted wooden box 
[31/1997; 51/2001], 
103 
see also rosewater 
sprinklers: David 
Collection sprinkler 
Rosenborg Castle Gardens, 7 
Royal Library of Denmark, 
leaves from Uljaytu's 
Quran, 131, 132, 134 
copper 
basin endowed to shrine of 
Sheikh Safi, 249 
Hermitage copper bowl, 
209 
as an inlay, 57, 58, 60, 61, 
80, 80, 83 
use in brass production, 57 
Cordoba, Spain, Umayyad 
court at, 45, 47 
corrosion, 60, 60 
Coste, Pascal, Monuments 
modernes de la Perse, 
288 
Coste, Pascal and Eugéne 
Flandin, Voyages en 
Perse, 161, 162 
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cotton production 
in Khurasan and 
Transoxiana, 42-3 
in Yemen, 43-4, 98 
Crone, Patricia, 45 
crystal see rock crystal 
Ctesiphon, near Baghdad, 
Iraq, Sasanian palace, 
154, 259 
cuerda seca technique, 147 
cups, 88, 89-90 
British Museum gold wine 
cup, 237-8, 237, 290 
British Museum high-tin 
bronze cup, 90, 9r, 
9I 
Paris high-tin bronze cup, 
90, 91 
Peytel cup, 85, 107n69 
Wade cup, 107n65 
cursive script, 83 
broken, 35-7, 36 
Cyrus the Great, 288 


Damascus, Syria 
devastation by Timur, 151 
Qur’an endowed to the 

shrine of Sheikh Safi 
attributed to, 253-4 

Danistama, Afghanistan, 
possible madrasa, 
106n29 

Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyya see 

Kuwait, Dar al-Athar 

al-Islamiyya 

Dar al-Huffaz, Ardabil, 25 r, 

259, 263, 264, 264, 265, 

266 

Dar al-Khilafa/Jawsaq 

al-Khaqani palace, 

Samarra, monumental 

staircase, 139 

Dar al-Siyada, Shrine of Imam 

Reza, Mashhad, 86 
dating methods, 12 
Dawlatshah, Timurid 

historian, 196 
Dearle, John Henry, 267, 

268 
decipherment games, 34-5 
Delhi, India, Baha'i house of 

worship, 161 
Denny, Walter, 242 
Depalpur, now in Pakistan, 

153 
design studios, rise in 

importance of, 287 

Dhu'l-Faqar (sword), 

obtained as booty by 

Muhammad, 31-2 
Dieulafoy, Marcel, 

archeologist, 161 
dihqan class, 38 
Dilshad Khatun, wife of Abu 

Sa'id, 172 

Dionysus, god of wine, 28 

dishes 
with fortress scene, 235 
"Islamic" style silver dish, 3 
Sasanian silver-gilt dish, 2 

Diyarbekr, Turkey, 172 

Doha, Qatar 
LACMA Ardabil carpet on 

display in, 228, 231 


Museum of Islamic Art 
brass candlestick, 176, 
176, 205 
inscribed earthenware 
bowl, 40, 41 

Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem, 
122 

Dongercun, China, 34 

door knockers, at the shrine of 
Ahmad Yasavi, 149-50 

doorways, moldings framing, 
at Takht-i Sulayman, 
139, 140 

dragons 

on the Bobrinsky bucket, 
82, 83 

on panels at the Viar 
complex, 141/144, 145 

on tiles at Takht-i 
Sulayman, 139, 140 

Dresden, Royal Saxonian 
Library, leaves from 
Uljaytu's Quran, 133 

drinking 

encouragement to drink, 
93-4, 101-2 

intoxication metaphor, 202 

Quran's attitude toward 
wine, 29, 102 

see also wine; wine feasts 
(bazms) 

Dust Muhammad, Safavid 
librarian, 178, 188, 196, 
2IO-II, 213-14, 
215-17 

Duveen, Joseph, art dealer, 
269-70 


earthenware, production 
method, 12-13 
earthenware bowl from 
Samarqand, Freer 
Gallery, Washington, 
DC see Freer bowl 
eastern kufic script, 35-7, 36 
Edirne, Turkey 
celebration of the accession 
of Selim II, 157 
Selimiye complex, 156, 
158 
Egypt 
Mamluks in, 153-4 
tomb-groups, 12 
verbal and visual puns on 
papyrus scrolls, 34 
Ellis, Charles Grant, textile 
expert, 270 
engobe, sonro 
epigraphy 
architectural, 43, 76 
see also inscriptions 
Erivan, Iran, 159 
Ettinghausen, Richard, 81, 82, 
87, 260-1, 288 
ewer and basin sets, 89-90 
ewers, 88-9, l05n12 
animal-headed, r9 
Blacas ewer, 104 
brass repoussé, 63-7, 64, 65 
with goat-shaped handles, 
rosni2 
LACMA ewer, 30, 31, 33 
Mayer Museum inscribed 
ewer, 34 
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ewers (cont.) 
Metropolitan Museum ewer, 
19,289 
Modena ewer, 105n12 
ossuaty, 23-4, 24 
Rota ewer, 64, 64, 65 
Tbilisi ewer, 65-7, 65, 78 
86, 88-9, 90, 94, 97, 
289, 290 
eyebrows, symbolism of, 209, 
247-8, 248 
eyes, depiction of, 23-4 


Fakhr al-Din Mas‘ud, Ghurid 
sultan, 69 
Farab see Utrar 
farming, 43 
Farouk, King of Egypt, 270 
Fars province, Iran, 21, 176 
Fatehpur Sikri, India, 127 
Fath ‘Ali Shah, Qajar ruler, 
122, 130 
Fathabad, Uzbekistan 
tomb of Buyun Quli, 
Chaghatayid khan, 146 
tomb of Sayf al-Din 
Bakharzi, Sufi sheikh, 
146 
feasting, 2, 23, 28, 29, 47, 
90, 94 
Figure in the Carpet, The 
(ballet), 270 
firing, of earthenware, 13 
Firuz Shah Tughluq, 153 
Firuzkuh, Afghanistan, 69, 
73 
minaret of Jam, 70-3, 71 
palace, 97 
Fitzherbert, Teresa, 187, 188, 
192, 198 
Flandin, Eugène and Pascal 
Coste, Voyages en 
Perse, 161, 162 
flasks, bird-shaped, 84 
Flinn (Flynn), W. Leonard, 
234 
Flood, Finbarr, 72, 97 
floral motifs 
on Basran wares, 26 
on the British Museum gold 
wine cup, 237 
on the Freer bowl, 13, 14, 
I5-16 
on the Perm bowl, 235-6, 
236 
on slipwares, 20, 23 
at Takht-i Sulayman, 139, 
140 
in tile mosaics, 119, 120 
on Uljaytu's tomb, 117 
Florence, Villa I Tatti, 
Shahnama, 187, 189, 
214, 215 
Flynn (Flinn), W. Leonard, 
234 
foliation, 23, 37, 154-5 
foreshortening, 260 
form and function, 90-1, 93 
Fould bucket, 106n41, 107ns1 
fountains, 96, 156 
fragments, as typical of Islamic 
ceramics, 12 
Fragner, Bert, 6 
framed folios, definition, 184 
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Frankfurt, Germany, Baha'i 
house of worship, 161 
Frederick III of Gottorp, King 
of Denmark, 131 
Freer bowl, 11-56, 11, 12, 
14, 15 
afterlife, 48 
ceramic setting, 23-30 
decoration, 14-16, 40, 44, 98 
display, 289 
frieze, 29 
hierarchy of artists working 
on, 286 
inscription, 30, 31, 33 
production method, 12-13 
provenance, 17-23 
quality, 39, 40 
script, 35, 37 
why chosen, 6 
wider horizons, 41—7 
Freer Gallery see Washington, 
DC: Freer Gallery 
friezes, 29, 102-3, 139, 154, 
199 
fritware, 102, 139, 140 
functional objects, works of 
art as, 7-8 
funerals, use of rosewater 
at, 92 
fur trade, 29 
furu‘ (rules of Islamic law], 81 


gardens, for royal wives, 
205-6 
Garjistan, Afghanistan, Shah-i 
Mashhad madrasa, 74 
Genghis Khan, Mongol leader, 
146, 153, 199, 286, 287 
geometric motifs 
on Basran wares, 26 
on slipwares, 20, 33 
Georgian National Museum, 
"Tbilisi, brass ewer see 
Tbilisi ewer 
Germany, Baha’is in, 161 
Gerona, Cathedral Treasury, 
gilt casket, 44 
Getty, J. Paul, 228, 270 
ghazals (love poems), 177, 235, 
238-9, 240, 247 
Ghazan, brother of Uljaytu, 
129, 146 
tomb in Tabriz, 126, 129, 
130, 130, 137 
hazna, Afghanistan, 67, 69, 
95-6, 98 
haznavid art, 95 
haznavid dynasty, 67 
hazni, Afghanistan, 95, 103 
hiyath al-Din (formerly 
Shams al-Din), 
Muhammad ibn Sam, 
Ghurid sultan, 69, 70, 
72, 73-4, 74, 75, 86 
gold amulet case, 84-5 
Quran presented to, 76/78, 


NANANA a 


79 
Ghiyath al-Din, Mahmud, 
Ghurid, 69, 76 
Ghiyath al-Din Tughluq, 153 
Ghouchani [Quchani], 
* Abdallah, epigrapher, 
124 
Ghur, 67 


Ghurid art 
collections, 8, 98 
use of bird motifs, 97 
use of lions, 95 
Ghurid gallery, David 
Collection, 
Copenhagen, 7, 8, 98 
Ghurids 
in Herat, 74-8, 76 
history, 67, 69-70 
map of domains, 68 
political claims, 73 
rulers extolled as lions, 96 
titles of sultans, 86 
use of metalwares, 84 
Ghuzz tribesmen, 69, 70, 286 
gifts, to shrines, 242-9 
gilt 
casket made for Abu'l- 
Walid Hisham, 44 
see also silver-gilt 
Giray Khans, 219 
]-Girayi Chingizi, 
Muhammad, 219 


p 


glass 
at Nishapur, 19 
Persian use of, 6 
rosewater sprinklers, 92-3 
ass blowing, 92-3 
lazed tilework, at the tomb 
of Turabeg Kahnum at 
Kunya Urgench, 147-8, 
147 
azing, of earthenware 
lack of transparent, 24 
transparent, 11, 13, I9, 20, 
20, 21, 22, 31 
white, 24, 26, 27 
Gledistch, Johanes Friedrich, 
133 
global geography, 3 
Godard, André, 122, 124, 128 
gold 
amulet cases, 84-5 
as decoration, 86 
hollowares, 57 
as an inlay, 90, 208, 208 
use by royalty, 84 
use in calligraphy, 133-4, 
155 
use in carpets, 245 
wine cup, 237-8, 237, 290 
Golden Horde, 146, 148, 197 
Golombek, Lisa (formerly 
Volov), 33, 37, 146 
Gonzales de Clavijo, Ruy, 
ambassador, 199 
Gordon, Charles (formerly 
Wilkinson), 220 
Gordon, Major General 
Thomas, 219-20 
Grabar, Oleg, art historian, 
48, 175 
Granada, Alhambra, lion 
fountain, 96 
Great Desert, Iran, slipwares 
in, 21 
Great Mongol Shahnama see 
Shahnama 
Great Sophy, 265 
grisaille, 187, 196, 213, 215 
Grube, Ernst, 193 
guilloche motifs, 98, 99 
“gunpowder” empires, 3 
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Gur-i Mir, Samarqand (tomb of 
Timur), 152-3, 287 
Gurgan, Iran, 3, 25, 34, 38 


Habib Allah ibn ‘Ali Baharjani, 
smith, 238, 239 
hadith 
* Alid, 123 
extolling Shi‘ism, 31, 33 
on the Freer bowl, 15 
on pen box, 40 
Prophetic, 123 
at the shrine of Ahmad 
Yasavi, 149, 150 
on Uljaytu's tomb, 122, 
149 
Hafiz, poet, 177, 195, 202, 203, 
235, 237, 238-9, 262 
manuscripts of poems, 
239-42 
Hafiz-I Abru, Timurid 
historian, 128 
hairstyles, 45 
Hajji Firuz Tepe, Iran, 28 
al-Hakim, Fatimid caliph, 
122-3 
Hali (journal), 234 
Ham, Surrey, Keir Collection, 
brass boss, 131 
Hamadan, Iran, hoard said to 
have been found near, 
27-8, 28, 237 
Hanafi school of law, 74, 81, 
102, 129 
Hanafi sheikhs, 85 
al-Hanafi, Ya‘qub ibn Khalid 
ibn Muhammad ibn 
* Abd al-Rahman, 
calligrapher, 155 
Handel, George Frideric 
Music for the Royal 
Fireworks, 270 
Water Music, 270 
Harari, Ralph, 81 
Haravi, Ahmad, calligrapher, 
197 
al-Haravi, as a nisba, 78 
al-Haravi, Mahmud ibn 
Muhammad, smith, 65, 
67,78 
al-Haravi, Muhammad ibn 
Abu Sahl, smith, 88, 89, 
IOÓnAI 
al-Haravi, Muhammad ibn al- 
Nasir, smith, 106n41 
al-Haravi, Sayf, 103 
al-Haravi, Shadi, 106n41 
Hari Rud (river), 67, 69, 73 
Hariri Pontarini Architects, 161 
harpies, 3, 63, 84, 105n12, 235, 
236,237 
Harun al-Rashid, Abbasid 
caliph, governor of 
Khurasan's tribute to, 
25,29 
Hasan-i Buzurg, founder of the 
Jalayirid dynasty, 172, 
224D71I 
Hasan-i Kuchik, Chupanid 
prince, 172 
Hasan ibn Salman, collector, 
luster jar, 86, 87 
Hasan Jalayir, governor of 
Anatolia, 172 


Hasan, Mamluk sultan 
Quran for, 155 
tomb complex in Cairo, 
154-5, I55 
Hasan, son of ^ Ali, 124 
Haydar Mirza, Georgian 
sultan, 246 
headgear, as a sign of rank, 90 
Herat, Afghanistan 
afterlife of material culture, 
97-104 
architectural activity, 74 
brass ewer, 65-7, 65 
brass tankard, 238-9, 238 
capture by the Mongols, 103 
congregational mosque, 
74/76, 76, 77 
copy of Sa‘di’s Bustan made 
at, 201 
cultural productivity, 70, 
284 
food eaten, 92 
Ghurids in, 69-70, 74-8, 76 
Khwaju codex in, 212 
metalwares from, 78/80-4, 
80, 83 
Qasim ibn Yusuf Abu 
Nasri's Irshad al-Zira a 
prepared at, 92 
Shakhzada from, 239 
rategical importance, 67 
see also rosewater sprinklers 
Hermitage Museum see 
St. Petersburg, State 
Hermitage Museum 
high-tin bronze, 90, 91-2, 91, 
IO9nIOS 
Hillenbrand, Robert, 81, 153 
Hisham, Abu’l-Walid, gilt 
casket made for, 44 
Hitler, Adolf, 271 
hollowares 
decoration of, 57 
see also rosewater sprinklers 
Holmes, William Richard, 
British traveler, 266 
Holstein-Gottorp, Frederick 
III, Duke of, 128 
horse trappings, 237 
Horu-ji temple, Nara, Japan, 
98 
Housego, Jennifer, 255 
Hudud al-‘alam (Anon.), 42 
Hulbuk, Tajikistan, 20, 22, 39 
Hulegu, Mongol leader, 112, 
II3 
Humay, prince of Syria see 
Khwaju codex 
Humayun, daughter of the 
Emperor of China see 
Khwaju codex 
Humayun, Mughal emperor, 
261, 262 
Humayza, son of the chieftain 
of Mecca, 125 
humor, 33, 34 
Humphries, Sydney, 288 
Oriental Carpets, Runners 
and Rugs, 288 
hunting scenes, 23, 82, 83, 93, 
244, 244, 260-1 
Husayn Khan Shamlu, 
Tahmasp's regent, 239, 
250 


[^1 


Husayn, Shi‘ite imam, 122-3, 
124 

Husayn, Timurid sultan, 
brother of Ahmad, 196, 
201, 205 

Madrasa at Isfahan, 288 

Husayn Zahidi, sheikh, Silsilat 
al-Nasab al-Safawiyya, 
263-4 


Iberia 
ivory containers made in, 
46, 46 
see also Spain 
Ibn ‘Arabshah, Mamluk 
chronicler, 213 
Ibn Battuta, Moroccan 
traveler, 123, 124, 153, 
242-3 
Ibn Hajjar al-Askalani, 1, 36 
Ibn Harun, Abu'l- Abbas 
Valgin, amir, 27, 28, 
29, 90 
Ibn ‘Isa, ‘Ali, governor of 
Khurasan, 25, 29 
Ibn Iyas, Mamluk chronicler, 
253-4 
Ibn Kathir, commentator, 124 
Ibn Tammar, poet, 237-8 
Ibn Taymiyya, theologian, 124 
Ibrahim, brother of ‘Ali, 246 
identification issues, 21-3 
ikats 
cotton, 43-4, 98 
silk, 98 
Ilkhanids 
architectural style, 138, 
139/141, 153-4 
in Iran, 6, 113 
in Iraq, 113 
Jalayirids as amirs for, 172 
manuscript style, 155 
summer palace at Takht-i 
Sulayman, 127, 138-9, 
138, 140, 235, 261 
use of stone in building 
construction, 129 
see also Uljaytu, tomb of 
illiteracy, 40 
illuminated manuscripts, 
techniques, 134 
Ilturmish Khatun, wife of 
Uljaytu, 126 
imitation 
of Ardabil carpets, 268, 
271-2 
of Basran wares, 26, 27 
of Chinese porcelain, 26, 
27 
Imperial Archaeological 
Commission, Russia, 
80 
India 
Baha'is in, 161 
Ghurids in, 70 
Mughals in, 152-3 
significance of lions in, 96 
use of marble techniques at 
Ghazni, 96 
Ingleside, Sydney, Australia, 
Baha'i house of worship, 
I6I 
Injuids, 175-6 
“ink-on-snow” wares, 26, 27 
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inkwells, 88, 89 
inscriptions 
on Basran wares, 26 
bilingual, 78 
on the Bobrinsky bucket, 80, 
82, 88 
on brass candlesticks, 61, 
62, 63 
on brass ewers, 64, 64, 
65-7 
on domed buildings at 
Chist, 74, 75 
on an earthenware master 
mold, 101-2, ror 
on eastern Iranian slipwares, 
29-30, 30-5, 40 
on the Freer bowl, 14-16 
on the Freer pen box, 84 
on gold amulet case, 84-5 
on high-tin bronze cups, 
90-2 
on Khurasani metalwares, 
97 
on the Khwaju codex 
paintings, 174-5 
on the luster revetment 
in the Dar al-Siyada, 
Mashhad, 86 
on the minaret of Jam, 70, 
72-3 
in the palace at Ghazna, 
95-6 
on the Perm bowl, 236-7 
pseudo-inscriptions, 40 
on the Selimiye complex, 
158 
on the Shah-i Mashhad 
madrasa, 74 
at the shrine of Ahmad 
Yasavi, 149-50, ISI 
on the Stuttgart candlestick, 
85 
on the Tbilisi ewer, 88-9, 
90 
on the tomb of Sultan 
Hasan, 154-5 
on Uljaytu's tomb, 121-2, 
124-6, 159 
interlacing, 23, 32, 37, 40, 
43-4, 44 
International Congress 
of Iranian Art and 
Archeology (Fourth, 
1960), New York, 1-2, 
270-1 
intoxication metaphor, 202 
Tran 
calligraphy in, 35 
clientele for slipwares, 
38-40 
economy, 41-3 
food eaten, 38-9 
Jalayirids in, 172 
Ottomans in, 156 
slipware production sites, 
20-1 
see also Persia 
Iranian Art and Archeology, 
Third International 
Congress and 
Exhibition, Leningrad 
(1935], 150 
Iranians, immigration to 
Turkestan, 160 
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Traq 
Chinese wares shipped 
to, 25 
Jalayirids in, 172 
Ottomans in, 156 
iron oxide, probable use as a 
slip colorant, 13 
Isfahan cope, 267 
Isfahan, Iran 
Chihil Sutun palace, 246, 
256, 261-2, 262, 263 
congregational mosque, 123, 
155, 242 
Madrasa of Sultan Husayn, 
288 
Masjid-i ‘Ali, 159 
palace, 257 
sectarian unrest in, 123 
shift of capital and economic 
focus to, 3 
shrine of Zayn al-‘Abidin, 256 
Isfahani, Fazli, Afzal al- 
tavarikh, 246 
Iskandar Munshi, chronicler, 
246, 259 
Iskandar, sultan, Anthology 
made for, 210 
Islam, conversions to, 38 
“Islamic” style, 2, 3 
Isma‘il, brother of ‘Ali, 246 
Isma‘il, shah, father of 
Tahmasp 
Divan of, 248, 249 
and the iconography of the 
lamps on the Ardabil 
carpets, 288 
as the Mahdi, 241-2 
on mural at the Chihil 
Sutun, 261 
owner of Qur’an manuscript, 
254-5 
style of reign, 257 
tomb at Ardabil, 252-3 
cenotaph, 253, 255, 255 
visits to Sheikh Safi’s shrine 
at Ardabil, 250 
“Ismat al-Dunya, 212 
Istanbul 
Museum of Turkish and 
Islamic Art, leaves from 
Uljaytu's Qur'an [538], 
133 
Süleymaniye mosque, 156 
Topkapi Palace Library, 
187 
album of calligraphy 
[H2154], 178, 187, 214, 
218 
copy of Nizami's Khamsa, 
212-I3, 213 
folio detached from the 
Khwaju codex [H2154], 
187, 188, 209, 213, 215 
Kalila and Dimna [H362; 
R1022], 193 
leaves from Uljaytu's 
Quran, 133 
manuscript of Persian 
poetry [Ros7], 219 
Shahnama owned by the 
Giray Khans [H1509], 
219 
University Library, Kalila 
and Dimna |F1422], 195 


Italian excavations, in 
Afghanistan, 96, 98, 103 
Italian Renaissance, maiolica 
ceramics, 87 
Itil, 29 
Ivanov, Anatoli, 23 
ivory 
box made for * Abd al-Malik, 
46, 46, 47 
Persian use of, 6 
“Izz al-Din Husayn ibn 
Kharmil, Ghurid malik, 
69, 99, 205 
*Izz al-Din ibn Taj al-Din, 
maker of door knockers, 
149 


J. Paul Getty Collection, 228 
Jackson, Major R., 234 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq, sixth imam, 
266 
Ja‘farabad, near Qazvin, Iran, 
258 
Ja farism, 266 
Jahan, Shah, Taj Mahal, 
152-3 
Jalayirid dynasty 
as amirs for the Ilkhanids, 
172 
arts under, 172 
in Iran and Iraq, 172 
Jam, Afghanistan 
finds near minaret, 84 
minaret, 70-3, 71 
jam (drinking vessel), use of 
term, 90 
James, David, 133, 253, 254 
Jami, poet, 2, 209 
al-Jami, Yusuf, calligrapher, 
212 
Jannat Saray, Ardabil, 234, 
250-2, 251, 252, 253, 
254-5, 256, 257-63, 260 
263-4, 266 
Japan, 98 
jars 
luster, 86, 87 
in paintings, 200-1, 202 
Jaubert, Amédée, French 
diplomat, 266 
al-Jawfi, Jabir ibn Zayd, 
Traditionalist, 123 
Jawsaq al-Khaqani/Dar al- 
Khilafa palace, Samarra, 
monumental staircase, 
139 
Jerusalem 
Dome of the Rock, 122 
L. A. Mayer Museum for 
Islamic Art, inscribed 
ewer [C40-69], 34 
Jibra’il, father of Sheikh Safi, 
tomb at Kalhoran, 252 
Jiruft, Iran, 20 
Jochi, son of Genghis Khan, 
219 
Johnson, John, lieutenant- 
colonel, 130 
jokes, verbal see puns, 33-4, 
214 
journeymen, American, 82 
Junayd, royal Jalayirid painter, 
175, 198, 199-200, 202, 
203, 213 
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Juzjani, Ghurid historian, 69, 
97, 102 


Ka‘ba, Mecca, key, 103 
Kabul, Afghanistan, 95 
Kalhoran, near Ardabil, Iran, 
tomb of Jibra'il, father 
of Sheikh Safi, 252 
Kalila and Dimna (animal 
fables), 193, 195 
Kampala, Uganda, Baha'i 
house of worship, 161 
Kana, Barbara, wife of Major 
Gordon, 220 
Kanaan, Ruba, 81-2 
kaolin, 26 
Karakorum, Mongolia, 113 
Karlsruhe, Badisches 
Landesmuseum, rock 
crystal waterspout 
[C5959], 96 
Karramiyya sect, 72, 78 
Kashan, Iran 
Museum, 235 
pottery trade, 13 
Kashani, Abu'l-Qasim, 
Uljaytu’s panegyrist, 
126, 128, 129 
Kazarun, Iran, 175 
Keir Collection, Ham, Surrey, 
brass boss, 131 
Kelmscott House, London, 267 
Kendrick, A. F., Keeper of 
Textiles, V&A, 268, 288 
kettles see Bobrinsky bucket 
Khalili Collection see London: 
Khalili Collection 
Khargird, Iran, Timurid 
madrasa, 74 
Khata’i (Shah Isma‘il), Divan, 
247-9, 248 
Khazar, 29 
Khumartegin, treasurer, 235, 
236 
Khurasan province, Iran 
cotton production in, 42-3 
dihqan class in, 38 
end of artistic period, 103-4 
Ghurids in, 69 
governor's tribute to Harun 
al-Rashid, 25 
Hanafi jurists from, 81 
slipwares in, 21 
sprinklers from, 92 
Khwaju ‘Ali, portraitist, 211, 
212-13 
Khwaju codex [BL Add. 
18,113], 172-227 
adding the paintings, 193-6 
afterlife, 210-20 
“Ali slays the infidel,” 
British Library, 179, 
180, 184, 184, 187, 193, 
194-5 
calligrapher and painter 
named, 284 
“Celebrations for the 
consummation of 
Humay’s marriage to 
Humayun,” British 
Library, 172-5, 173, 178, 
184-5, 185, 194, 198, 
200, 200, 202-3, 205, 
208, 210, 220, 286, 290 


dating, 285 

detached folio now in 
Istanbul, 187, 188, 209, 
213, 215 

double-page spread with 
text and images, British 
Library, 177, 184 

“How Bihzad fell in love 
with Azarafruz,” British 
Library, 188, 217 

Humay and Humayun, 
178, 188-93, 196, 203, 
205, 206, 209-10, 216, 
217,218 

“Humay arriving at 
Humayun’s palace,” 
British Library, 189, 
191, 192, 192, 194, 199, 
210, 212-13, 220 

“Humay at the court of the 
Emperor of China,” 
British Library, 188-9, 
192-3, 195, 198 

“Humay fighting Humayun 
incognito,” British 
Library, 189, 190 

illustrated folios, 183-93 

importance, 172 

influence, 247, 249 

"Jasmine Garden," British 
Library, 186, 188, 192, 
205, 206-7, 206, 207, 
208, 209, 220 

Kamalnama (Book of 
Perfection), 179, 187, 
216 

"Malik Shah and the old 
woman,” British 
Library, 178, 184-5, 186, 
193-4, 198 

“Nushirwan and 
Buzurgmihr in 
conversation," British 
Library, 178 

opening page of Humay 
and Humayun, British 
Library, 217, 218 

page with the colophon to 
the poem "Humay and 
Humayun," British 
Library, 179 

page with the roundel, 
British Library, 178, 
215-16, 216 

Rawzat al-anwar (Garden of 
Lights), 187, 215-16 

role of women, 203-10 

royal setting, 196-203 

table of original order of 
folios, 183 

text and calligrapher, 175-83 

Khwaju Kirmani, poet 

background, 175 

codex of three mathnavis in 
the British Library see 
Khwaju codex 

influence on Hafiz, 177 

influenced by other poets, 
177, 195 

Khamsa, 177 

riddles in illustrations of 
poetry, 187 

Khwandamir, Timurid 

historian, 76 


Khwarazm, 25, 29 
Khwarazmshahs 
brass pen box for grand 
vizier of, 40, 83-4, 
83, 85 
Ghurid struggle against, 
69, 70 
in Herat, 74 
influence on Mamluks, 88 
as potters, 148 
rulers extolled as lions, 96 
viziers, 86 
kickwheels, 12-13 
kilns, 13, 18 
King, Donald, 234, 250, 264, 
266 
Kirman province, Iran, 
slipwares in, 21 
Kirstein, Lincoln, 270-1 


Kish/Shahr-i Sabz, Uzbekistan, 


Aq Saray palace, 199 
knot plans, 235 
knotted motifs, 98 
knotted script, 82, 83, 125 
Konya, Turkey, 1, 103 
Kóprülü, Ottoman grand 
vizier, 133 
Koran see Qur'an 
Kuban, Doğan, architectural 
historian, 156 
kufi-nashkhi script, 35-7, 36 
kufic script, 35, 74, 75, 76, 81, 
83, 95, 121-2, 125, 134, 
175, 237 
Kuh-i Rustam hill, Iran, 139, 
I4I 
Kunya Urgench, 
Turkmenistan, tomb 
of Turabeg Khanum, 
146-8, 147 
Kuwait, Dar al-Athar al- 
Islamiyya, 20, 22, 39 
bowl imitating Chinese 
porcelain, 26, 27, 40 
brass candlestick [LNS 82 
M], 62 
earthenware bowl with lute 
player, 20, 22, 34, 39 
earthenware master mold, 
IOI-2, IOI 
Ghurid collection, 98 
gold amulet case [LNS 1890 
J], 84-5 
small bowl with inscription 
[LNS 126 C], 30 


LACMA see Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art 

lacquer, use of, 98, 99, 208, 
239 

lajvardina technique, 129 

Lamar, Joseph Raphael de, 
collector, 269 

laminated folios, definition, 
185 

lamps, iconography of, 288 

Lane, Arthur, 29 

language, Chomsky's theories 
of, 48 

lapis lazuli, as a source of blue 
colorant, 103 

Lashkar Gah, Afghanistan, 
palace, 102-3, 235 

lead-frit, glaze made from, 13 


329 


330 


leather, use in bookbinding, 
134 
leather objects, made in 
limestone press-molds, 
98-9, 102 
leather trunks, 208 
Leibrenz, Boris, 133 
Leipzig, Senate Library, leaves 
from Uljaytu’s Qur’an, 
133, 134 
Leningrad 
Third International 
Congress and Exhibition 
of Iranian Art and 
Archeology (1935), 150 
see also St. Petersburg, State 
Hermitage Museum 
limestone 
molds, 98-9, 102 
use by Mamluks, 154 
Linden Museum, Stuttgart 
see Stuttgart, Linden 
Museum 
lion decoration, 46, 46, 57, 
59, 60, 62-5, 62, 64, 82, 
94—7, 95, 290 
London 
10 Downing Street, 271 
Bonhams, 210 
British Library 
codex of three mathnavis 
by Khwaju Kirmani see 
Khwaju codex 
Khamsa (Nizami], 194 
British Museum 
Blacas ewer [ME OA 
1866.12-29.61], 104 
ewer with goat-shaped 
handles [OA 1883.10- 
19.7], losn12 
gold wine cup, 237-8, 
237,290 
high-tin bronze cup 
[1891.6-23.4], 90, 91, 


9I 
medallion made for al- 
Muti‘, 47 
plate featuring Dionysus 
[124086], 28 
Rota ewer, 64, 64, 65 
silver-gilt dish, 2 
Burlington House, 
exhibition of Persian 
Art (1931), 269, 288 
Courtauld Gallery, brass 
coffer, 208, 208 
Kelmscott House, 267 
Khalili Collection 
enameled stonepaste bowl 
[POT1207], 86 
Ghurid collection, 98 
press-mold [MXD17], 


99 
Sotheby’s, 272 
South Kensington Museum 
(now the V&A), 228, 
233-4, 266-7 
V&A museum 
Ardabil carpet, 261; see 
also Ardabil carpets 
Ardabil carpet [272-1893], 
228, 229, 232 
brass candlestick [247- 
1902], 62 
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brass tankard [9431 to 
3-1886], 238-9, 238 
Bullerswood carpet [T.3 1- 
1923], 267, 268 
carpets acquired by 
[127-1884; 23-1883; 
601-1894; 719-1897 
364-1897; 589-1890], 
266-7 
displaying of works of 
art in, 7 
fritware tile with dragon, 
139, 140 
high-tin bronze cup, 91-2 
inlaid vessel with ducks 
[15-1971], 60 
Isfahan cope [477-1894], 
267 
Jameel Gallery of Islamic 
Art, 7, 231 
silk carpet fragment, 245, 
246 
Vincent Robinson & Sons, 
233, 266, 269, 288 
see also British Library; 
Khalili Collection; V&A 
museum 
Loqman, painter, 157 
Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art (LACMA] 
Ardabil carpet, 230, 261; see 
also Ardabil carpets 
inscribed ewer with a long 
spout [M.2002.1.14], 30, 


31,33 
“Islamic” style silver dish, 


3 
Losensky, Paul, 259 
Lukonin, Vladimir, 23 
Luri clay, 5on7 
lusterware 
imitation, 23 
jar, 86, 87 
production, 13 
tiles, 129, 139, 286 
lute players, as decoration 
cast of medallion, 47 
earthenware bowl, 20, 22, 
34, 39, 47, 103 
ivory box, 46, 47 
silver medallion, 47, 47 
luxury goods, 38, 45, 86, 87, 
87, 134 


Madrasa of Sultan Husayn, 
Isfahan, 288 

Maguire, Eunice, 33, 34 

Maguire, Henry, 33, 34 

Mahan, Iran, shrine of 
Ni‘matallah Vali, 255, 
272 

al-Mahani, Mu‘min ibn Qutb 
al-Din, designer, 255 

Al-i Mahbub, family of sadrs, 
85 

Mahdi, the, Isma‘il, father of 
Tahmasp as, 241-2 

Mahmud ibn Muhammad, 
calligrapher, 187, 196, 


213 

Mahmud ibn Sebuktegin, in 
Rashid al-Din's Jami‘ 
al-Tavarikh, 89 

Mahmud of Ghazna, 67, 94, 95 


maiolica ceramics, 87 
Majd al-Mulk, grand vizier, 
collector, 40, 83, 84, 85, 
86, 88 
Malayantz, Shmavon, art 
dealer, 267-8 
Mamluks 
influence of IIkhanid 
architectural style on, 
153-4 
materials used, 154 
as patrons, 154-5 
Sultan Ahmad’s refuge 
among, 197 
tribute to Sultan Uways, 199 
use of candles, 88 
manganese, use as a slip 
colorant, 13, 26, 27 
al-Maqrizi, Egyptian 
chronicler, 88 
Maqsud Kashani, designer, 
232, 234-5, 256, 287 
marble 
Linden Museum waterspout, 
95,95 
in the palace at Ghazni, 103 
use by the Mamluks, 154 
maritime trade, 3, 21, 25-6 
Marv, Turkmenistan 
amphora found at, 23 
buffwares from, 39 
death of Sayf al-Din 
Muhammad, 69 
farming in, 43 
mulham fabric from, 36-7, 
37, 43 
slipwares from, 20 
tomb of Sultan Sanjar, 137, 
137, 138 
Mary, mother of Jesus, 72 
Mashhad, Iran 
provenance of the Ardabil 
carpets, 234 
Shah Tahmasp’s bones in, 
256 
shrine of Imam Reza, 86, 
263, 286 
Mashriq al-Akdhar, Ashgabat, 
160-1, 160, 288 
Masjid-i ‘Ali, Isfahan, 159 
Mason, Robert, 22 
Mas‘ud ibn Ahmad, designer, 
80, 82, 287 
Mas‘ud III, Ghaznavid king, 
95 
mathnavis (poems), 235; see 
also Khwaju codex 
Matrakci, Nasuh, Ottoman 
court artist, view of 
Sultaniyya, 156, 157-8, 


157 
Mawlavi (Jalal al-Din Rumi], 
poet, 103 
Mathnavi-yi ma ‘navi, 1, 6 
Mawlavi Sufis, 123 
al-Mawsili, as a nisba, 78 
al-Mawsili, ‘Ali ibn Hamud, 
smith, 89 
al-Mawsili, Shuja‘ ibn Man'a, 
smith, 104 
McMullan, Joseph, collector, 
271 
Mecca 
key for the Ka'ba, 103 


INDEX 


Uljaytu’s attempt to 
recapture, 125, 127 
medallions, silver, 46-7, 47 
Melikian-Chirvani, Souren, 
81, 88 
Membré, Michele, Venetian 
traveler, 252, 257 
Merv see Marv 
metal thread, use in carpets, 
245, 245, 261 
metalwares 
blessings as inscriptions, 30 
cauldron at the shrine of 
Ahmad Yasavi, 150, 
151,249 
decoration, 93-7 
function, 87-93 
from Herat, 78/80-4, 80, 83 
influence on slipwares, 27 
Persian use of, 6 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art see New York: 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 
minaret, of Jam, 70-3, 71 
mineral content, of slipwares, 
22 
Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, painter, 246, 
258 
Miranshah, son of Timur, 152 
Mirjaniyya, Baghdad, 224n71 
mirrors, symbolism of, 207-8 
Modena ewer, 105n12 
molds 
earthenware, 99-102, IOI 
limestone, 98-9, 102 
Mongke, Great Khan, 113 
Mongols 
invasions, I, 84, 103, 112, 
I13, 285 
love of gold, 133-4 
monumentality, 249 
role of women, 203-10 
transportation of textile 
workers from Herat, 98 
worldview, 127 
see also Jalayirid dynasty; 
Shahnama 
monumental staircases, 138, 
139 
monumentality, 249 
Morony, Michael, 39 
Morris and Co., 268 
Morris, William, 267 
Bullerswood carpet, 267, 268 
Morton, A. H., 251 
Mosul, Iraq, as a center of 
metalwork, 78, 89, 
103-4, 284 
Mother Temple of the West, 
Wilmette, Illinois, 161, 
162 
Mughals 
production method, 287 
Timur's tomb in Samarqand 
as a model for, 152-3 
Muhammad Fadl, collector, 40 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah, 
vizier, 86 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad (al- 
sarraj), craftsman, 100 
Muhammad ibn Aybak ibn 
‘Abdallah, illuminator, 
133, 134 


Muhammad ibn Mas‘ud, 
Bamiyan Ghurid, 86 

Muhammad ibn Tekesh, 
Khwarazmshah, 69 

Muhammad Juki, 212 

Muhammad, Prophet see 
Prophet Muhammad 

Muhammad Reza Shah, 48, 
270, 271, 288 

Muhammad Shah, grandson of 
Timur, 152 

Muhyi al-Din, son of Sheikh 
Safi, tomb at Ardabil 
(Haramkhana], 252-3, 
254 

Mu‘izz al-Din (formerly 
Shihab al-Din), 
Muhammad, Ghurid, 
69, 70 

mulham (silk and cotton 
fabric), 36-7, 37, 43 

Multan, now in Pakistan, 153 

congregational mosque, 153 

al-Muqaddasi, geographer, 
41-2 

muqarnas (corbel], 70, 118, 
129, 139, I4I, 156, 200 

al-Muqtadir, Abbasid caliph, 
silver medallion made 
for, 46-7, 47 

Murad III, Ottoman sultan, 157 

murals, 24, 34, 103, 213 

at the Chihil Sutun, 261-2, 

262 

Murghab River, 74 

Musa, Ahmad, painter, 215 

Musa al-Kazim, seventh 
Twelver imam, 31 

Museo de Navarra, Pamplona, 
ivory box, 46, 46, 47 

museums, displaying of works 
of art in, 6-7 

musical instruments, 
depictions of, 20, 22, 34, 
39, 46, 47, 47, 103 

al-Mustakfi, Abbasid caliph, 
tiraz made for, 36-7, 37 

al-Mustansir, Abbasid caliph, 
199 

Mustansiriyya Madrasa, 
Baghdad, 198-9 

Mustawfi, Hamdallah, 
Ilkhanid accountant and 
historian, 123, 127, 128 

al-Mu'tadid billah, Abbasid 
caliph, 43 

al-Mu'tamid, Abbasid caliph, 
43 

mutaqarib meter, 95-6 

al-Mu'tazz, Abbasid caliph, 43 

al-Muti‘, Abbasid caliph, 
medallion made for, 47 

Muzaffarids, 240 

Muzhi, Russia, 94 


Nab, Afghanistan, 69 
Nadir, Afsharid shah, 266 
Najaf, Iraq 
cenotaphs of Adam and 
Noah, 124 
tomb of ‘Ali, 124, 242, 
245-6, 249 
Najib al-Din, father of Baha’ 
al-Mulk, 86 
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nakedness, humor in 
connection with, 33 
al-Nami, Muhammad 
Ma‘sum, Indian poet 
and envoy, 159 
Nara, Japan, Horu-ji temple, 
98 
al-Nasir, Muhammad ibn 
Qalawun, Mamluk 
sultan, 88 
naskh script, 174 
nasta ‘liq script, 179, 197 
New York 
Asia Institute, 234, 270 
Brooklyn Museum, lacquer- 
covered leather trunk 
[1996.68], 208 
City Ballet, 270 
International Congress 
of Iranian Art and 
Archeology (Fourth, 
1960), 270-1 
Khalil Rabenou, dealer, 
II, 23 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art 
centennial celebrations, 
48 
earthenware bowl, 20, 
20,21 
earthenware ewer, 19, 
289 
excavations at Nishapur, 
17, I8, 19 
high-tin bronze bowl 
[1971.42], 109n105 
inscribed platter 
[67.178.2], 30 
Islamic galleries, 48 
large bowl [63.159.1], 48 
Nishapur room, 48, 49 
Sutton Place, home of J. 
Paul Getty, 270 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
271 
nielloed objects, hoard said to 
have been found near 
Hamadan, 237 
Nihavand, near Hamadan, 
Iran, gold wine cup, 
237-8, 237, 290 
Ni'matallah Vali Khan, shrine 
at Mahan, 272 
Nishapur, Iran 
craftsmen from, 70, 76/78 
Dar al-Athar white-glazed 
bowl with pseudo- 
inscription, 27, 40 
David Collection inscribed 
slipware bowl, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 37, 43 
descriptions, 70 
descriptions of, 42 
excavations, 17, 18-23, 19, 
20, 24, 26, 39 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art large bowl, 48 
products, 38, 39, 42 
tiraz for caliph al-Mu'tazz, 
43 
water supply, 43 
Nishapur room, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New 
York, 48, 49 
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al-Nishapuri, ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim, 
builder, 70 
al-Nishapuri, Muhammad ibn 
* Ali ibn Muhammad, 
scribe, Qur'an presented 
to Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Sam, 
76/78, 79 
Nizami, poet, 159, 177 
Haft Paykar, 179, 262 
Khamsa, 177, 178, 187, 194, 
196-7, 210, 212-13, 213, 
246, 259 
Khusraw and Shirin, 178, 
179-80, 181, 195, 215, 
259 
Makhzan al-asrar, 178, 209 
Noah, cenotaph in Najaf, 124 
number symbolizm, 160 
al-Nuwayri, Mamluk 
chronicler, 123 


octagonal tombs, 252; see also 
Jannat Saray 
oil crisis, 48 
O'Kane, Bernard, 237 
Olearius, Adam, diplomatic 
secretary, 128, 129, 
131, 265 
orientation of buildings, 74, 
113, IIS, 128, 138, 139, 
155 
ossuaries, 23-4, 24 
Otrar see Utrar 
Ottomans 
campaigns, 133 
production method, 287 


Pahlavi, Muhammad Reza, 
Shah of Iran, 48, 270, 
271, 288 
palmette decoration, 82, 98, 
120, 152, 154-5, 231 
Pamplona, Museo de Navarra, 
ivory box, 46, 46, 47 
Panama City, Panama, Baha'i 
house of worship, 
I6I 
Pancaroglu, Oya, 30, 32-3 
Panjhir (Panjshir), Afghanistan, 
29 
paper 
adoption of, 35, 36 
wooden objects covered 
with paper and lacquer, 
98 
papyrus scrolls, verbal and 
visual puns on, 34 
parchment, 35 
Paris 
Bibliothéque nationale, 
high-tin bronze cup, 
90, 91 
Louvre, 7 
brass candlestick [OA 
6315], 62 
Peytel cup, 85, 107n69 
Passarowitz, Treaty of (1718], 
219 
patronage 
Mamluk, 154-5 
for metalwares in eastern 
Iran, 84-7 
shift in, 6 
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for slipwares in eastern Iran, 
37-9 
by women, 286 
pen boxes 
Freer cast brass, 40, 83-4, 
83, 85, 86, 88, 102 
Hermitage inscribed 
earthenware, 40, 42 
as official emblems, 87-8 
signed by Shadi, 84 
pen (qalam), 1 
Perm, Ural Mountains, Russia, 
silver bowl, 235-7, 236 
Persepolis, Iran, monumental 
staircase, 139 
Persia 
cultural identity, » 
definition, 3/6 
literature, 1 
see also Iran 
Persian Gulf, 3, 25 
Persian language 
areas where main language 
of culture, 3-6, 4-5 
use of, 38, 78, 80, 289 
petrographic analysis, 22 
Peytel cup (Louvre), 85, 
107n69 
phoenixes, on tiles at Takht-i 
Sulayman, 139 
pilgrimage 
Cairo as a proposed place 
of, 123 
shrine of Ahmad Yasavi as a 
place of, 148 
Sultaniyya as a proposed 
place of, 122-3 
Uljaytu's tomb as a place of, 
126, 127 
plants, as decoration, 14, 
44, 65 
Freer bowl, 13, 14, 15-16, 44 
Freer pen box, 83 
plaster wall decorations, at 
Nishapur, 19 
Pleiades (stars), 94 
poetry 
to celebrate a ruler through 
their public works, 
258-9 
link with architecture, 259 
point plans, 235 
polo, 83, 239 
polychrome decoration 
earthenware bowl, 22 
earthenware ewer, 19 
on marble, 103 
on slipwares, 20 
Pope, Arthur Upham, 234, 
270, 288 
poplar wood, table, 98, 99 
porcelain, Chinese, 24-5, 263, 
265, 266 
imitation, 26, 27 
post-modern theory, 288 
“post-Sasanian” style, 2, 2, 29 
potteries, location, 12, 18, 26 
potters’ wheels, 12-13 
Préault, 151 
Prentice, Verna, 187 
press-molds, limestone, 98-9 
Prophet Muhammad, 123, 
125-6, 158 
punching technique, 57 


puns 
verbal and visual, 2, 33-4, 
88, 91, 97, 100-2, 149, 
150, 209 
visual, 247-9, 248 
purification rituals, 92 
purses, leather, 99, 100, 102 


Qadi Ahmad Qummi, Safavid 
chronicler, 254-5 
Khulasat al-tavarikh, 251 

Qajars, 159 
qalamdan see pen boxes 
Qamsar, Ishfahan, Iran, cobalt 
mines, 26 
Qansuh al-Ghawri, Mamluk 
sultan, 254 
Qara Khitays, 70 
Qara Muhammad, 205 
Qara Qoyunlu tribal 
federation, 172, 205 
Qarakhanids, 286 
Qaramanlu, Farhad Khan, 215 
Qarpuz, Safavid court master 
of ceremonies, 214 
Qaytbay, Mamluk sultan, 253 
Qazvin, Iran, 161 
location, 113 
as Tahmasp's capital, 263 
Qazvini, Fatallah ibn 
Ubaydallah Sa‘di[?] 
Bitakji, calligrapher, 
197 
Qazvini, Zayn al-Din, 
historian, 205 
Qingbai porcelain, 25 
Qizilbash Turkmen, 249-50, 
257, 263 
Qonggor Olong valley, Iran, 
113 
quartz, 161 
Quchani, ‘Abdallah, 31 
Quchani [Ghouchanil, 
‘Abdallah, epigrapher, 
124 
Qur’an 
attitude toward wine 
drinking, 29, 102 
commissioned by Uljaytu, 
131-4, 132, 155 
commonly endowed to 
shrines, 242 
copy attributed to ‘Ali, 157 
duality of, 1 
endowed to the shrine of 
Imam Reza at Mashhad, 
286 
endowed to the shrine of 
Sheikh Safi at Ardabil, 
253-4 
on King Solomon, 97 
on the mihrab of the 
congregational mosque 
of Isfahan, 123 
presented to Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Sam, 
76/78, 79, 289 
rituals, 92, 155 
sealing ceremony for, 134-5, 
135 
Shiraz as a center for 
illuminated copies, 176 
styles of manuscript, 35-6, 
36 
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Surat al-Anbiya, on Uljaytu’s 
tomb, 125 
Surat al-Fath 
on the Selimiye complex, 
158 
on Uljaytu's tomb, 122 
Surat Maryam, on the 
minaret of Jam, 70, 72 
on Uljaytu's tomb, 125-6 
Qutb al-Din, Muhammad, 
sheikh, 78 
Qutlugh Timur, governor or 
Khurasan, 146 


Rabenou, Khalil, New York 
dealer, 11, 23 
Radkan, Iran, 43 
Ragh-i Zar, Afghanistan, 69 
Rasa'il Ikhwan al-Safa’ 
illustration made in 
Baghdad, 198-9 
Rashid al-Din, vizier, 121, 126, 
129, 134 
Jami* al-Tavarikh 
(Compendium of 
Chronicles), 88, 89-90, 
112, 129, 130, 199, 204, 
207, 215, 290 
al-Rashidi, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn ‘Abdallah, 
commissioner, 80, 82 
Rawzat al-anwar (Garden of 
Lights), Sufi poem, 178; 
see also Khwaju codex 
Rayy, Iran, 20, 25, 36 
al-Razi, ‘Ali ibn Shadhan al- 
Bayyi', scribe, 35-6 
Quran manuscript, 36 
re-interment, in medieval 
Tran, 256 
rectilinear script, 35 
reed pens, 1, 6 
relics, translation of, 122-3 
Remey, Charles Mason, 
architect, 160 
Renfrew, Colin, 26 
repoussé 
brass candlesticks, 61-3, 61, 
62, 63, 81 
brass ewers, 63 
production method, 57 
see also rosewater sprinkler 
Revue générale de 
l'architecture, 161 
Reza, imam, shrine at 
Mashhad, 86, 263, 286 
riddles, visual, 187; see also 
puns 
Rizvi, Kishwar, 256, 258 
rock crystal 
lion waterspout, 96 
Persian use of, 6 
Rome, Renaissance kilns, 
50n7 
Rosenborg Castle Gardens, 
Copenhagen, 7 
rosewater, preparation and 
use, 92 
rosewater sprinklers, 88, 92, 
209 
David Collection sprinkler 
[15-1991], 58, 59, 60 
decoration, 57-60, 94, 98 
display of, 7 


production method, 57 
provenance, 61 
similarities to Freer pen 
box, 84 
state of preservation, 82-3 
use, 92 
why chosen, 6 
Ross, Denman Waldo, 
collector, 268 
Rota, jeweler, 64 
Roxburgh, David, 214 
royal iconography, 46-7, 47 
Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, 22 
royal protocol, 46, 46, 198, 
259, 261 
Royal Saxonian Library, 
Dresden, leaves from 
Uljaytu’s Qur’an, 133 
ruba‘i (quatrain), 23 
Rudaki, poet, 2 
Rukn al-Din Abu'l Fath, Sufi 
sheikh, 153 
Rukn-i Alam, Multan, 153 
Rukniyya, Yazd, 152 
Rumi, Jalal al-Din see 
Mawlavi 
Russia 
Imperial Archaeological 
Commission, 80 
river system, 29 
Russians 
excavations at Afrasiyab, 


17 
sacking of Ardabil, 266 
Rustam, Aqqoyunlu sultan, 
235 
Rustum Pasha, Ottoman 
vizier, 133 


Sa‘adatabad palace complex, 
Ja‘farabad, 258 
al-Sabi, Hilal, chronicler, 46 
Sa‘d ibn ‘Abdallah, smith, 176 
Sa‘det Giray I, khan, 219 
al-Sa‘di, Atmish, amir, 89 
Sa‘di, poet 
Bustan, 201, 201 
Gulistan, 149-50 
sadr, as a title, 85 
Safavid rule 
authority, 246-7, 249-50 
carpets for the shrine of 
Ni‘matallah Vali, 255 
coronations, 246 
embassy to Edirne, 157 
line, 265 
ownership of the Khwaju 
codex, 213 
ownership of the Qur’an 
endowed to the shrine 
of Sheikh Safi, 253 
rise of, 2-3, 249-56 
use of Sultaniyya, 159 
Safavids, production method, 


287 

Safi of Ardabil, Sufi sheikh, 
117, 246, 249-50; see 
also Ardabil: shrine of 
Sheikh Safi 

sahib, as a title, 85 

Saljuqs, 67, 69, 70, 88, 286 

Samanids, 29, 38 

Samarqand, Uzbekistan 


agriculture around, 43 
author of Hudud al-‘alam 
on, 42 
earthenware bowl from see 
Freer bowl 
Gur-i Mir (tomb of Timur), 
152-3, 287 
mosque of Bibi Khanum, 
ISI 
Shah-i Zinda necropolis, 147 
Timur in, 198, 213 
see also Afrasiyab 
Samarqandi, Ahmad (Faqih), 
mold-maker, 101, ror, 
102 
Samarra, Iran 
Chinese ceramics found 
at, 24 
Dar al-Khilafa/Jawsaq al- 
Khaqani palace, 139 
Samoa, Baha'is in, 161 
Sanderson, John, 268 
Sani‘ al-Dawla, nineteenth- 
century traveler, 86 
Sanjar, Saljuq sultan, 69, 85 
tomb at Marv, 137, 137 
Sanjar, Saljuq sultan, nephew 
of, 286 
Santiago, Chile, Baha'i house 
of worship, 161 
Sarajevo, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, 255 
al-Sarakhsi, Hanafi jurist, 81 
Sari, Iran, 21 
Sarih al-Milk (list of properties 
owned by the shrine of 
Sheikh Safi), 250, 251, 
256, 259 
Sarre, Friedrich, photograph 
of the interior of Chini 
Khana at Ardabil, 265 
Sasanian style, 2, 2, 28, 97 
Sasanids, 154, 258, 259 
Sayf al-Din, Bakharzi, Sufi 
sheikh, tomb at 
Fathabad, 146 
Sayf al-Din, Muhammad, 
Ghurid chieftain, 69 
Scythians, 80 
sea trade see maritime trade 
Segrugin, Antoine, photograph 
of Sultaniyya with 
Uljaytu’s tomb, 114 
Seher-Thoss, Hans, photograph 
of the interior of 
Uljaytu’s tomb, 116 
Sehname-i Selim Han, copy 
made for Murad III, 157 
Selim II, Ottoman sultan, 
157, 219 
Selimiye complex, Edirne, 
156, 158 
Senate Library, Leipzig, leaves 
from Uljaytu's Qur'an, 
133, 134 
Sha‘ban, Mamluk sultan, 155 
Shadi, designer/engraver, 
84, 88 
Shafi‘i school of law, 129 
Shah Rukh, son of Timur, 152, 
210, 215 
copy of Nizami's Khamsa 
made for, 210, 211 
Shah Shuja‘, 240, 241 
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Shah-i Mashhad, Garjistan, 74 
Shah-i Zinda, Samarqand, 147 
Shahnama 
commissioned by Shah 
Tahmasp, 157, 242, 243 
copy owned by the Giray 
Khans, 219 
headgear, 108n87 
"Isfandiyar approaching 
Gushtasp," 187, 189, 
214, 215 
“Mourning for Alexander" 
ceremony, 135, 135, 290 
"Nushirwan eating food 
brought by the son of 
Mahmud,” 205 
Shiraz as a center for 
illustrated copies, 176 
on tiles at Takht-i 
Sulayman, 139 
use of candles, 88 
use of mutaqarib meter, 96 


n 


Aq Saray palace, 199 
hams al-Din (later Ghiyath 
al-Din), Muhammad ibn 
Sam, Ghurid sultan, 69, 
70, 72, 73-4, 74, 75 
Shams al-Din, Mas‘ud Haravi, 
vizier, 74 
Shamsiyya, Yazd, 152 
Shansabani family, of Ghur, 67 
Sharaf al-Din Mahmud, 
founder of the Injuids, 
176 
havrov, M. N., adjutant, 81 
haykhzada, painter, 239 
hihab al-Din (later Mu'izz 
al-Din), Muhammad, 
Ghurid, 69, 70 
Shi'ism 
inscriptions extolling, 31 
Tahmasp and, 257 
Uljaytu and, 122, 123-5, 
126, 155 
Shiraz, Iran 
Anthology for Iskandar 
made in, 210 
as a center of artistic 
activity, 92-3, I5I, 
175-6, 176 
slipwares in, 21 
Shiz, Iran, Zoroastrian temple 
of, 138 
Sicily, 96 
Siddi Ahmad, painter, 211 
silk 
ikats, 98 
mulham, 36-7, 37, 43 
use in carpets, 228, 245, 
246, 261 
silver-gilt 
Boston bottle, 97 
Hermitage beaker, 44-5, 
45, 47 
hoard said to have been 
found near Hamadan, 
237 
Sasanian dish, 2 
silver mines, at Panjhir 
(Panjshir), 29 
silverwares 
dish with fortress scene, 
235 
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hahr-i Sabz/Kish, Uzbekistan, 
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Hermitage bowl, 235-7, 236 
Hermitage saucer, 94-5, 94 
hoard said to have been 
found near Hamadan, 
27-8, 28, 237 
hollowares, 57 
as an inlay, 57, 58, 60, 61, 
63, 63, 64, 64, 80, 80, 
83, 90, 135, 208, 208, 
243-5, 244 
LACMA "Islamic" style 
dish, 3 
medallions, 46—7, 47 
Perm bowl, 235-7, 236 
Samanid coins, 29 
use by royalty, 84 
Sims, Eleanor, 193 
Sinan, Ottoman court 
architect, 156-7 
al-Sirafi, treatise on the Basran 
school of grammarians, 
36 
Sirjan, Iran, 20, 21 
Six Pens script, 196 
slaves, 29, 38, 67, 102-3, 
257 
slipwares 
Afrasiyab and Nishapur 
compared, 21-3 
collection of, 48 
decoration, 12 
inscriptions, 30-5 
location of manufacture, 
13, 20-1 
production method, 13 
see also Freer bowl 
Smith, Robert Murdoch, 267 
snarling irons, 57, 94 
social conduct 
codes of, 32-3, 92 
see also royal protocol 
Soghdiana, 47 
Sotheby's, London, 272 
Soucek, Priscilla, 198, 239 
Soudavar, Abolala, 240 
Soviet Union, invasion of 
Afghanistan, 98 
Spain 
Umayyad, 44, 45, 47 
see also Iberia 
splashwares, 20, 38 
Spooner, Brian, 246 
sprinklers see rosewater 
sprinklers 
St. Louis, City Art Museum, 
slipware platter [37- 
283:51], 33 
St. Petersburg, State 
Hermitage Museum 
Bobrinsky bucket, 78/80-3, 
80, 286-7, 289, 290 
brass candlestick [IR-1458], 
62, 81 
copper bowl [IR-2004], 209 
Fould bucket [IR-1668], 
IOÓnA4I, IO7D5I 
inscribed pen box, 40, 42 
Perm bowl, 235-7, 236 
silver-gilt beaker, 44-5, 
45, 47 
silver saucer, 94-5, 94 
see also Leningrad 
staircases, monumental, 138, 
139 


State Hermitage Museum see 
St. Petersburg, State 
Hermitage Museum 

Stead, Rexford, 234, 288 

Stebbing, Edward, 233, 288 

Stoliarov, M. V., 18, 40 

stonepaste, enameled bowl, 86 

stonewares, Chinese, 24, 25 

stucco 

on the congregational 
mosque of Isfahan, 123 
on the tomb of Sultan 
Hasan, 154-5, 154 
on Uljaytu's tomb, 117, 
127, 152 
Stuttgart, Linden Museum 
brass candlestick, 63, 63, 84, 
85, 88 
waterspout, 95, 95 
Sufis 
at the court of Tahmasp, 
257-8 
at the inauguration of 
Uljaytu's tomb, 117 
Khwaju Kirmani as, 175 
letter symbolism, 32 
Mawlawi order, 123 
messianic role, 246 
rituals, 242, 257-8 
shrine of Ahmad Yasavi, 
148-51 
use of the Qur'an, 78 
al-Suhrawardi, calligrapher, 
133 

Suhrawardi order, 153 

Süleyman, Ottoman sultan, 

133, 156 

Süleymaniye mosque, 

Istanbul, 156 

Sullivan, Louis, architect, 161 

Sultan ‘Ali Qa'ini[?], 

calligrapher, 235 

Sultan Muhammad Nur, 

calligrapher, 239 

Sultan Muhammad, painter, 

239, 240, 241 

Sultanabad wares, 203 

Sultaniyya, Iran 

Chelebi Ughlu tomb, 113, 
129 

construction at, 113 

Matrakgi's view of, 156, 
157-8, 157 

occupation by Timur, 146 

as a proposed place of 
pilgrimage, 122-3 

as a summer camp, 159 

use by Ilkhanids, 127 

see also Uljaytu, tomb of 

Sultanum, Safavid princess, 
214 

Sunnism 

Karramiyya sect, 72 
Nadir Shah and, 266 
Uljaytu and, 122, 123-5 
al-Surabadi, Abu Bakr ‘Atiq 
ibn Muhammad, 
Karrami scholar, 78 

Surat al-Anbiya, on Uljaytu’s 
tomb, 125 

Surat al-Fath 

on the Selimiye complex, 
158 
on Uljaytu's tomb, 122 
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Surat Maryam, on the minaret 
of Jam, 70, 72 
Sutton Place, New York, home 
of J. Paul Getty, 270 
sword (Dhu'l-Faqar), 
obtained as booty by 
Muhammad, 31-2 
Syria 
Mamluks in, 153, 197 
metalsmiths from, 151-2 


al-Tabari, Muhammad ibn 
Jarir, historian, 38 
Tabaristan, 2, 29 
taborets, 98, 99 
Tabriz, Iran 
attack by Timur, 197 
change of capital to Qazvin, 
263 
copy of Rashid al-Din’s 
Jami‘ al-Tavarikh 
(Compendium of 
Chronicles) made at, 
88, 199 
Ilkhanids in, 113, 127 
Khata'i's Divan made in, 
247 
Rashid al-Din's tomb 
complex, 134-5 
Sheikh Uways's palace, 199 
tomb of Ghazan, 126, 129, 
130, 130, 137 
al-Tabrizi, Ja‘far, 287 
al-Tabrizi, Mir ‘Ali ibn Hasan, 
calligrapher, 179-80, 
I8I, 195 
al-Tabrizi, Mir ‘Ali ibn Ilyas, 
calligrapher, 178, 179, 
179, 180-2, 185, 187-9, 
192-3, 195-6, 209-10 
al-Tabrizi, Muhammad Yusuf, 
craftsman, 199 
al-Tabrizi, Qiwan al-Din, 
bookbinder, 211 
al-Tabrizi, Sharaf al-Din, 
smith, 150 
Tahmasp, Shah, Safavid ruler 
gifts for Selim II, 157, 
218-19 
invasions into the Caucasus, 
257 
patronage, 214, 239, 240, 
246 
piety, 257 
plot to poison, 256, 259 
re-interment of body, 256 
reign, 233, 257 
Sa‘adatabad palace complex, 
258 
Shahnama commissioned 
by, 157, 242, 243 
throne at Ardabil, 259, 
260 
visits to Sheikh Safi's shrine 
at Ardabil, 250, 263 
Taj al-Din, ‘Ali Shah, vizier, 
121, 127 
Taj al-Din, Yildiz, malik, 
governor of Herat, 69 
Taj al-Harir, Malika, 74 
Taj Mahal, Agra, 152-3 
Tajlu Khanum, wife of Shah 
Isma‘il, 251, 254-5, 
256,259 


Takht-i Sulayman, Iran, 
Ilkhanid summer 
palace, 127, 138-9, 138, 
140, 235, 261 

Taylor, John Edward, 233-4 

Tbilisi ewer, 65-7, 65, 78, 86, 
88-9, 90, 94, 97, 289, 
290 

Tehran 

Carpet Museum, 242 
Museum of Contemporary 
Art, Shahnama 
commissioned by Shah 
Tahmasp, 157, 242, 243 
Museum of Islamic Art 
brass candlestick, 243-5, 
244 
ewer and basin set, 89 
platter, 23 
silver vessels, 27-8, 28 
National Museum of Iran, 
Quran presented 
to Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Sam 
[3496; 3499; 3500; 
3507], 76/78, 79 

Tekesh, Khwarazmshah 
sultan, 74 

Termez, Uzbekistan, palace, 
96 

terracotta, 70, 117, 118, 119 

textile patterns, use in other 
media, 98, 103, 139 

al-Tha‘alibi, littérateur 
Book of Curious and 
Entertaining 
Information, 25 
Yatimat al-Dahr, to1-2, 
237-8 

Thackston, Wheeler, 247 

thermoluminescence (TL) 
testing, 12 

Thompson, Jon, 235, 242 

thuluth script, 84, 121-2 

Tiapapata, Samoa, Baha’i 
house of worship, 161 

Timur, warlord 

attack on Tabriz, 197 

capture of Baghdad, 197 

defeat of the Golden Horde, 
148 

devastation of Damascus, 
ISI 

interest in architecture, 
146-51 

marriages, 205 

occupation of Sultaniyya, 
146 

in Samarqand, 198, 213 

siege of Baghdad, 198 

tomb (the Gur-i Mir) in 
Samarqand, 152-3, 
287 

Timurids 

architectural style, 74, 147, 
152 

invasions, 172 

Khwaju codex in the hands 
of, 210 

women as a link to Genghis 
Khan, 286 

tin 
use in slip, 13 
see also high-tin bronze 


tiraz (textiles inscribed with 
the ruler's name], 36-7, 
37, 43, 102 

titles, on inscriptions, 85-6, 88 

TL (thermoluminescence) 
testing, 12 

Tokhtamish, Khan of the Blue 
Horde, 197 

Topkapı Palace Library see 
Istanbul: Topkapı Palace 
Library 

Toronto, Royal Ontario 
Museum, 22 

trade routes, 67, 68, 93, 208 

transhumance, 113 

translation of relics, 122-3 

Transoxiana, 11, 38, 42-3, 81 

transposition of bodies, 123, 
256 

Treaty of Passarowitz (1718], 
219 

Tughluq dynasty, 153 

Turabeg Khanum, tomb at 
Kunya Urgench, 146-8, 


147 
Turbat-i Shaykh Jam, Iran, 
78 
Turkestan 
Baha'is in, 159-61 
Uzbeks in, 261 
Turkestan, Kazakhstan, 148 
Turkish guard, depicted in 
Lashkar Gah palace, 
102-3 
Turkish language, 38, 247 
Turkmenistan, State 
Museum see Ashgabat 
(formerly Ashgabad), 
Turkmenistan: State 
Museum 
Turks 
in the Samanid empire, 38 
veneration of the shrine of 
Ahmad Yasavi, 148 
Tusi, Salman, Aja’ib al- 
Makhluqat, 187, 197 
Twelver Shi‘ites, 31 


*Ubayd, poet, 177 
Uganda, Baha'is in, 161 
Uhud, Battle of, 31 
Uljaytu, son of Arghun, 
Mongol leader 
attempt to recapture Mecca, 
125, I27 
enlargement of Sultaniyya, 
113 
mausoleum at Sultaniyya 
see Uljaytu, tomb of 
pilgrimage to brother 
Ghazan's tomb in 
Tabriz, 126 
Quran commissioned by, 
131-4, 132, 155 
religious affiliations, 122, 
123-5, 126, 155 
Uljaytu, tomb of, 113-71, 114, 
II$, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 128 
afterlife, 159-62 
architectural setting, 
136-46 
construction and decoration 
times, 256, 285 
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Uljaytu (cont.) 
construction and 
redecoration, 117-22 
excavations around, 7 
as an inspiration for later 
Mongol rulers, 146-53, 
287, 290 
as an inspiration for the 
Ilkhanids' rivals, 
153-8 
language used, 289 
as a model for buildings of 
other religions, 288 
the pious foundation, 
128-35 
as a possible model for the 
Jannat Saray, 252 
reasons for redecoration, 
122-7 
Ulugh Beg, Timurid sultan, 
152 
Umar, caliph, 123, 124, 256 
Umayyads, in Spain, 44, 45, 
47 
UNESCO, 234 
United States 
Baha'is in, 161 
interest in Islamic art, 48, 
267-71 
Urmia, Lake, Iran, 138, 138 
al-‘Utbi, chronicler, 103 
Uthman, caliph, 124 
Utrar, Kazakhstan, 20 
Uways, Sultan, Jalayirid 
sheikh, son of Hasan 
Jalayir, 172, 199, 249 
Uzbek Khan, of the Golden 
Horde, 146, 254 


V&A museum see London: 
V&A museum 

Vali Muhammad, Uzbek khan, 
261-2 

Varkani clay, 50n7 

veneration, of tombs, 126, 
134-5, 135, 148, 242 

verse markers, 134 

Veselovskiy, N. L, 81 

Viar, Iran, complex, 139/141-6, 
141-4, 145 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
see London: V&A 
museum 

Vienna, Ottoman siege of, 


133 

Villa I Tatti, Florence, 
Shahnama, 187, 189, 
214, 215 

Vincent Robinson & Sons, 
London, 233, 266, 269, 
288 
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visual arts 
connection with verbal arts, 

1-2, 23, 289 
see also puns 

viziers, titles of, 86 

vocalization systems, 35, 
36 

Volga, river, 29 

Volov, Lisa (now Golombek], 
30537 

Voyages en Perse (Flandin and 
Coste], 161, 162 


Wade cup (Cleveland 
Museum of Art), 
107n65 

Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York, 271 

Walters Art Musem, 
Baltimore, brass inkwell 
[54.514], 88, 89 

Washington, DC 

Freer Gallery 
brass candlestick, 61, 61, 
62, 64 
cast brass pen box, 40, 
83-4, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
88, 102 
Nizami, Khusraw and 
Shirin [1931.30-37], 
179-80, 181, 195, 
215 
Sultan Ahmad's Divan 
[32.30-37], 181-2, 181, 
186-7, 195-6 
see also Freer bowl 
Sackler Gallery, “Prince 
before a palace,” from 
the Divan of Shah 
Isma‘l, 248 
Textile Museum, 271 
mulham for caliph al- 
Mu‘ tamid [73.4], 43 
tiraz for caliph al-Mu‘tazz 
[73-646], 43 

Wasit, Iraq, 237 

waterspouts, 95, 95, 96 

Watson, Oliver, 21 

Wearden, Jennifer, 234 

Weaver, Martin, 234, 255 

Welch, Stuart Cary, 239 

Whitcomb, Donald, 39 

Wilber, Donald, 120, 122 

Wilkinson, Charles, 22, 23, 30, 


39, 48 
Wilkinson (later Gordon), 
Charles, 220 
Williamson, Andrew, 21 
Wilmette, Illinois, Mother 
Temple of the West, 
I61, 162 


wine 
attitude of the Qur’an 
toward drinking, 29, 
102 
in Persian poetry, 29, 235-9, 
290 
service for Abu'l- Abbas 
Valgin Ibn Harun, 27, 
28, 29, 90 
vessels for, 200-1, 202, 
235-9, 236, 237, 238 
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